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Restating the Concept 
Of Freedom of the Press 


BY J. BEN LIEBERMAN 


The former assistant to the general manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, now a visiting associate professor of journalism 
at the University of California, shows how both courts and lay 
philosophers are shifting their conceptions. Dr. Lieberman re- 
cently received his Ph.D. from Stanford. 





> ON SEVERAL GROUNDS, IT IS NO 
mere exercise to attempt a modern re- 
statement of the concept of freedom of 
the press. 

There is reason to believe that the 
courts are shifting their conception; 
certainly the public’s idea of what the 
phrase means is varied and vague; and 
apparently even the Fourth Estate is 
confused, particularly in context with a 


*A long-time interest in freedom of the press, be- 
ginning with the collegiate press when he was edi- 
tor of the Daily Illini at the University of Illinois 
in 1934-35, led the author to select “Changing 
Concepts of Freedom of the Press’’ as his disserta- 
tion subject in political theory at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Finding wide disparity among writers in the 
field, he tried his own hand at a restatement of the 
concept in the concluding section of his disserta- 
tion, and the present article is based on that work. 
As Commander Lieberman during World War II, 
the author was director of U. S. Navy Informa- 
tional Services in Washington. He was director of 
publication at the State College of Washington 
from 1946 to 1948, and then on the editorial staff 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, being assistant to 
the general manager at the time he completed his 
Ph.D. at Stanford in August 1952. He is presently 
visiting associate professor of journalism at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 
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burgeoning new concept called freedom 


of information. 

Worse, the phrase has become taint- 
ed—whether rightly or wrongly—as a 
platitudinous subterfuge by which some 
publishers seek to avoid legitimate gov- 
ernmental controls on a purely business 
level. And by some process of emotion- 
al transfer, the onus of all real or mis- 
conceived failings of the press (mean- 
ing here the daily newspaper) is 
charged against “freedom of the press,” 
as though changing the status of the 
press would ipso facto remedy all hu- 
man failings and socio-economic evils. 

Insofar as the press is in disrepute, 
the concept of freedom of the press 
thus suffers disrepute by association. In 
critical times, this is a real danger. An 
apathetic public, susceptible to inflamed 
prejudice, may be persuaded to acqui- 
esce in a strong executive’s attempts to 
muzzle the press—and all our freedoms 
can thus be lost. 
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In a word, our guard is down, and 
it is an urgent function of all concerned 
with the processes of democracy to 
clarify the concept of freedom of the 
press and restore it to an appreciated 
central place in the consciousness of the 
public. 

What follows, therefore, is to that 
purpose, based on what appear to be 
the three problems implicit in the con- 
cept in modern terms: (1) where to 
draw the line between what the press 
may say freely and what is actionable; 
(2) how to distinguish punitive or lim- 
iting economic action by government 
from proper economic controls, and 
(3) how much obligation by the press 
is implicit in the freedom, and how any 
such obligation is enforceable. 

As to the first problem, on the face 
of it the concept is absolute. The state- 
ment in the First Amendment allows 
no exception: “Congress shall make no 
law abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press . . .” There is 
every reason to believe the italics here 
supplied would be fully agreeable to 
the men who effected the Bill of Rights. 
And by Gitlow v. New York* freedom 
of the press is assumed to be equally 
inviolate by the States. Yet, obviously, 
in theory and practice, it is no absolute 
today. 

Even Justice Holmes, committed to 
the faith that “the best test of truth 
is the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the 
market,”? imposed a limitation: state- 
ments creating a “clear and present 
danger” to our form of government 
must be suppressed. The test must be 
used as sparingly as possible—but it 
is there to be used. 

If that limits the concept on one end, 
in such matters as sedition, treason and 


1268 U. S. 652. 
2 Abrams v. United States, 250 U. S. 616 (1919). 
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censorship, it is increasingly limited on 
the other end by laws in the fields 
of libel, perjury, obscenity, contempt, 
fair comment and qualified privilege. 
In essence, freedom of the press is 
simply a special case of freedom of 
speech, considered as a personal right; 
and such a right is to be balanced 
against other rights, both the personal 
rights of other individuals and the gen- 
eral welfare of society. 

The mid-century mind is so well ad- 
justed to such ideas as relativity and 
“open-endedness” that the loss of free- 
dom of the press as an absolute creates 
little concern. Stress of an absolute 
concept is, indeed, old fashioned; in 
our society, no institution or principle 
can be absolute. 

Yet the lesson of our liberties is that 
we safeguard them as carefully as we 
know how. As it stands, someone now 
has legal right to draw a line. In wise, 
calm hands, we are safe; but in a crisis, 
with emotional overtones, almost any 
criticism can be made a “clear and 
present danger”—depending only upon 
who is drawing the line. A tyrant seiz- 
ing power some day may capitalize on 
legal technicalities to destroy the press 
that dares criticize him. A clique al- 
ready in power may do it even more 
subtly. And as in Hitler’s Germany, the 
next step after that is the destruction of 
all freedom. 


> IF EVEN A MAN LIKE HOLMES, AN- 
xious to preserve liberty, was forced to 
conclude that an exception is necessary, 
there would seem to be no way of 
avoiding the threat. Yet there has been 
suggested recently in a book by Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn* a new approach 
which restores the First Amendment 
as an absolute. 


* Alexander Meiklejohn, Free Speech and Its Re- 
lation to Self-Government (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948). 


Freedom of the Press 


Meiklejohn points out that freedom 
of the press (with freedom of speech) 
is really guaranteed by two amend- 
ments, the Fifth as well as the First. 
Why two? Because they cover differ- 
ent kinds of rights: the First Amend- 
ment concerns public rights, the needs 
of the society, and it is absolute; the 
Fifth covers personal rights (such as 
life, liberty or property), which are rel- 
ative, to be adjusted among the needs 
of society as a whole by “due process 
of law.” 

The First Amendment, says Meikle- 
john, “is a deduction from the basic 
American agreement that public issues 
shall be decided by universal suffrage.” 
It is directed against the “mutilation of 
the thinking process of the community” 
which comes from denying the citizens 
“acquaintance with information or 
opinion or doubt or disbelief or criti- 
cism which is relevant to that issue.” In 
the view of those who drafted the Bill 
of Rights, the “clear and present dang- 
er” arising from the giving of any infor- 
mation or opinion to the electorate is 
less than the danger of withholding it.‘ 

The Fifth Amendment is the protect- 
or of individual right—property rights, 
personal rights. These are, of course, 
highly important human rights in the 
sense of individual dignity and worth, 
but since what is good for one person 
may harm another, we all demand pro- 
tection as well as freedom. In positive 
terms, one of the freedoms we demand 
is freedom from the abuse of others. 
We want to pursue our own self-inter- 
est, no matter how frivolous or short- 
sighted, so we allow others to do the 
same—but only so long as they do not 
harm us. In many cases, the courts 
must decide who may have his way. 

This distinction between the First 
and Fifth Amendments is, of course, a 


* Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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departure from traditional and current 
constitutional interpretation, and is vul- 
nerable to criticism on that ground.® 
As a seminal idea, however, it may pre- 
sage a difference as great in its field as 
has been achieved in economic controls 
since the Supreme Court in the Thirties 
revised such concepts as “interstate 
commerce” and caught up with the 
times. 

Particularly is this so because it par- 
allels another new concept which has 
undoubted public appeal and which 
gives an opening to public thinking to 
penetrate the defenses of the press, as 
will be shown. This concept is “free- 
dom of information;” however various- 
ly it is presently defined, it gains its 
meaning only in context with some such 
concept as Meiklejohn’s. 

Meiklejohn has since clarified his 
concept further,® at its crucial point: 
the dichotomy in “freedom of speech.” 
This dichotomy is clearly stated by 
Chafee: “The First Amendment pro- 
tects two kinds of interest in free 
speech. There is an individual interest, 
the need of many men to express their 
opinions on matters vital to them if 
life is to be worth living, and a social 
interest in the attainment of truth, so 
that the country may not only adopt 
the wisest course but carry it out in 
the wisest way.”” 

Meiklejohn’s position, as has been 
shown, is that only the “social interest” 
lies in the First Amendment; the “in- 
dividual interest” is in the Fifth. The 
qualitative difference may be seen by 
a different phrase, “political freedom,” 


5C.f., Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard Law Re- 
view, 62:891—901 (March 1949). 

*In an article, “‘What Does the First Amend- 
ment Mean?” for the University of Chicago Law 
Review; the article had not been published as this 
was written, and no exact citation is thus pos- 
sible. 

™ Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
United States (Cambridge: 
Press, 1942), p. 33. 


Free Speech in the 
Harvard University 
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to capture the essential purpose of the 
First Amendment: 


. the prize of victory which our fore- 
fathers won when the First Amendment 
was adopted was not the unlimited right 
of the People to “speak.” It was the un- 
limited right of Religious and Political 
Freedom—whatever those words may 
be found to mean. 


Thus, continues Meiklejohn in his new 
article, the First Amendment protects 
religion, peaceable assembly and peti- 
tion for redress, as well as “freedom 
of speech, or of the press.” Speech, 
press, assembly and petition are not 
covered entirely by the First Amend- 
ment; they are covered there only in- 
sofar as they are part of the political 
process. “Political freedom” is an ab- 
solute, not “personal freedom.” 


> IN TERMS PERTINENT TO THE PRESS, 
this dichotomy becomes “freedom of in- 
formation” v. “freedom of expression.” 
Freedom of information is thus general- 


ly defined as the right of the people 
to assure themscives of the complete 
range and depth of information, as a 
basis for political freedom and the 
democratic process; opinion, criticism, 
Cpposition are included in the term 
“information.” 


(Actually, a more concise distinction 
should be made in connection with this 
concept. There is a basic right to know 
which society maintains as necessary 
to political freedom. The “right to 
know” implies the “right to find out” 
and the “right to tell.” As it has been 
developed, freedom of information has 
been used variously to mean all three, 
separately and together. Usage will de- 
termine where it finally comes to rest; 
the phrase “right to access,” as used by 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee, is logically the term for “right 
to find out,” and thus freedom of in- 
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formation may become synonymous 
with “right to know.” It will be so used 
in the remainder of this essay. The 
“right to tell,” of course, is properly 
freedom of the press.) 

Freedom of expression is, in Chafee’s 
eloquent phrase, “the need of many 
men to express their opinions on mat- 
ters vital to them if life is to be worth 
living.” 

Under the First Amendment, there 
is a public right to all possible informa- 
tion; the individual serving that right 
has no personal claim, and because he 
does not, the matter is‘an absolute. The 
public interest makes no exceptions to 
its right to get information. 

But where “freedom of the press” is 
claimed as a personal right of free ex- 
pression, the question is resolved under 
“liberty” in the Fifth Amendment, and 
any One person’s rights are found to 
be limited by the rights of others. Spe- 
cifically, for example, my right to “free 
expression” is limited by your right to 
protection from libel. Where privacy 
is invaded simply to spur circulation, 
or a spiteful remark is made for person- 
al reasons, the victim should have re- 
course, and the author cannot claim 
freedom of the press has been infringed 
by that recourse. 

The distinction now made in libel 
law bears out the dichotomy here de- 
scribed. Where public necessity requires 
it, there is presently immunity to libel 
laws. A public official or candidate may 
be criticized, because that is part of the 
process by which the electorate decides. 
That kind of free speech or press is 
covered by the First Amendment. 


It is thus possible to state freedom of 
the press as an absolute: Freedom of 
the press is the right to serve, without 
government interference and with po- 
lice protection, the more fundamental 


right of freedom of information (which 
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is to say, the public’s “right to know” 
as a fundamental part of the politi- 
cal freedom guaranteed by the First 
Amendment). 


The apparent abridgments of the ab- 
solute, such as libel laws, are seen to be 
rather action under the relativity of the 
personal rights guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment. 


@ IF FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IS THUS 
restored as an absolute at the level of 
editorial prerogative, there still remains 
the difficult question at the business 
level (the second of the three basic 
problems of a modern concept of free- 
dom of the press). 


Recognizing the extreme difficulty of 
fact-finding in such matters, and being 
fully aware that even minor economic 
adjustments in as complex an opera- 
tion as newspaper publishing can have 
wide-range and often severe effects, it 
would seem nevertheless that the Meik- 
lejohnian dichotomy between the First 
and Fifth Amendments provides the 
necessary formula here, too, by which 
any given law or action may be tested. 

The property rights of an individual 
are protected to the full extent of the 
Fifth Amendment, but not the First, 
insofar as they are purely property 
rights. Any law which affects only the 
property rights of any given press prop- 
erty is not a question of freedom of 
the press, whatever other constitutional 
questions may be involved. But if the 
action is intended to lessen the full flow 
of information—i.e., if it is an attempt 
to silence a critic by impairing or de- 
priving him of his facilities, of even by 
simply threatening economic loss—then 
it is prohibited under the First Amend- 
ment. 

As has been said, the distinction is 
difficult to make in practice, but it 
does provide a rationale which may 
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help define a limit beyond which the 
present trend of governmental econom- 
ic action will not go, as against the 
danger of further and further encroach- 
ment in the absence of such a delinea- 
tion. It may also suggest to any publish- 
er who may yet need it that there are 
limits to the economic protection afford- 
ed by the concept of freedom of the 
press. 


Y@ THE THIRD MAJOR PROBLEM, THE 
question of obligation in the concept of 
freedom of the press, is the distinctively 
modern issue. 


The original statement was certainly 
negative; no one could be prevented 
from speaking, and nothing was said 
about positive duties. There was no 
suggestion that an editor could be re- 
quired to print anything he did not 
want to print. 


From Milton through Holmes, the 
classic conception rests on the faith that 
truth will win out by itself in the mark- 
et, if only it is free to fight falsehood. 
There is a sort of law of averages at 
work. No one person or unit of the 
press has more than his own interest 
to serve, but in the overall picture this 
means that there will step forth repre- 
sentatives of all the possible points of 
view. These will match against one 
another, and balance out, and the truth 
will prevail—that is, at least, the public 
will have the facts to make an intelli- 
gent decision. 


This, coupled with other American 
freedoms such as the right to pick one’s 
own occupation, means that no man 
need develop a press medium any more 
than he need run a grocery; but having 
one, he may use it for his own purposes 
as he sees fit (so long as he does not 
harm others). As there is no positive 
injunction that a man speak his mind 
at a meeting—whatever may be his 
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moral responsibility—there is no posi- 
tive injunction that a man with a press 
must perform a social service. 

There is, however, a growing chal- 
lenge to that entire theory, and thus 
doubt that the present concept of free- 
dom of the press is still valid. The es- 
sence of the argument is as follows: 


Society has grown so complex and 
sensitively interdependent, the press 
(i.e., the daily newspaper) has grown 
so big and uncontrollable and all-per- 
vasive, the truth has become so relative 
and subtle and elusive, and the climate 
of opinion so sharply divided and so 
emotional and explosive, that it is by 
no means certain that we can any longer 
safely rely on a natural process to work 
out to the advantage and progress of 
mankind. 

Truth may still be invincible in “a 
free and open encounter” with false- 
hood—but can there any longer be a 
free and open encounter? If the courts 
recognize the possibility of “clear and 
present danger” of ideas propounded 
under such circumstances that the 
truth does not have time or scope in 
an emergency to apply the corrective, 
is it not more realistic to state that such 
a situation is now chronic, that under 
today’s complexities the truth has little 
chance ever of applying its corrective 
unaided? And if government may un- 
doubtedly act in “clear and present 
danger,” should it not recognize that a 
“general emergency” exists today, and 
thus set up safeguards against the 
forces that have become a continuous, 
relentless and powerful danger? In other 
words, must not the press yield to 
government control? 


The specific argument is destroyed 
by the restoration of freedom of the 
press as an absolute, beyond the reach 
of a “clear and present danger” doc- 
trine—but the problem which prompted 
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it remains. If the daily newspaper, as 
critics say baldly, is now such an ex- 
pensive and contracting (yet, withal, 
opinion-domiinating) operation that its 
ownership has a vested interest in one 
point of view and can limit the public 
to getting that point of view, must there 
be some corrective to insure that the 
public’s right to full information is 
adequately met? Or, to put it in the 
terms of the concept being developed 
here, if freedom of information is a 
right of the public, does the Meikle- 
johnian First Amendment involve a leg- 
islative enforcement of that right? 


V> LEGISLATIVE ENFORCEMENT CAN 
mean various things. It can mean con- 
trol over the privately-owned press to 
require publication of material which 
would otherwise not appear—right of 
reply being a simple example. Or it can 
mean forcing open secret sources of of- 
ficial information—as the press now 
employs freedom of information, or 
“right of access.” Or it can mean that 
government will provide public media 
to supply materials not made available 
by private channels. Or it can come to 
mean a whole new constitutional con- 
struction and legislative implementation 
as, again, followed the Supreme Court’s 
changed stand on economic controls. 
Where the concept of freedom of in- 
formation may take the press is thus not 
clear at the moment. It is doubtful if 
all the newspapermen who are jumping 
on its bandwagon realize where it may 
be rolling. It is certainly a possibility 
that as the international freedom of 
information concept has backfired to 
plague the American conception of free 
flow of news, the constitutional idea of 
a public “right to know” may also back- 
fire to plague the current idea of rela- 
tive inviolability of editorial prerogative. 
If the press is insisting that there is a 
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right to find out, the public may well 
come to enforce the proposition that 
there is a responsibility to tell what one 
has found. 

With this broad aspect, the positive 
question of how the public may imple- 
ment this newly-defined right, the pres- 
ent paper is not concerned, except inso- 
far as it affects the specific guarantee 
of freedom of the press. 

Put into perspective, the relationship 
may be seen as follows: The First 
Amendment, as reinterpreted independ- 
ently by Meiklejohn and by the press, 
involves a public “right to know,” or 
freedom of information. The “right to 
access” (or “freedom of information” 
used by the press in a narrow sense) 
is part of this right. If there is a “right 
to know,” there is a “right to find out.” 
And there is also a “right to tell,” which 
is freedom of speech and the press. 
Notice that “right to know” may also 
be phrased, “right to be told,” and even 
“right to make someone tell what he 
knows,” and the difference between 
freedom of information and freedom of 
the press is clear. The “right to tell,” 
or “right to not be prevented from tell- 
ing,” or freedom of the press, is but a 
part of the broader right. 

But—and this is the crux of the mat- 
ter—freedom of the press has a quali- 
tative difference. By its right to tell 
against the government this part of the 
“right to know” protects the life of the 
whole. Whatever positive measures are 
taken to achieve the “right to know,” 
therefore, nothing can be done which 
might jeopardize the “right to tell.” 

In formula, it may be stated thus: 


1. The fundamental guarantee of 
“freedom of the press” by which any 
individual may speak freely through 
whatever channels are open to him, 
pro or con on any matter of political 
interest, remains paramount and invio- 
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late—bolstered to an absolute by the 
new conception. 

2. But if government may not 
abridge that freedom, it may now, in a 
heightened consciousness of the posi- 
tive purpose of the First Amendment, 
augment the process by which the pub- 
lic is informed. 

3. Every safeguard must be taken to 
insure that on the pretext or intent of 
augmenting the process, the actual re- 
sult is not an intimidation or stifling of 
any individual or groups exercising the 
right of freedom of the press. Where 
reasonable doubt exists, it must be re- 
solved invariably against the govern- 
ment. 


V> FREEDOM OF THE PRESS ITSELF, 
then, remains negative as well as ab- 
solute. (Indeed, that is the only way it 
could remain absolute.) There is no 
legal requirement for the press to be 
objective in the news, or even to print 
any news at all. 

This is not to say that there are no 
moral responsibilities. It is simply that 
these responsibilities are part of the 
broader subject of the “right to know,” 
and not part of the question of freedom 
of the press. Granted even that if there 
is enough irresponsibility by the press, 
the public may be goaded to controls 
which will defeat freedom of the press 
itself, the moral lesson involved does 
not alter the situation regarding free- 
dom of the press. (Of course, actually, 
there is no reason to believe such gross 
irresponsibility is a factor; there is 
evidence of a growing sense of respon- 
sibility within the Fourth Estate. But 
the argument must put the situation at 
its theoretical worst.) 

There is only one hard-headed fact 
which controls at this point. If respon- 
sibilities are imposed in any practical— 
legal—sense, freedom is gone. The free 
press becomes a tool of government in- 
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stead of the people’s protection against 
arbitrary, tyrannical rule. If, in using 
public power to defeat an allegedly- 
dominating and harmful private power 
(i.e., the “wealthy” and their presum- 
ably all-influential daily newspapers), 
the safeguard of democracy is surrend- 
ered to the creation of an even greater 
evil, uncontrollable government, then 
where is the intended gain? 

The only answer to those who insist 
on confusing responsibilities with free- 
dom of the press is to go back to first 
principles. What the critic who wants 
to impose duties is really saying is that 
he doubts that men are capable of run- 
ning their own affairs; he wants a small 
group of men (or one man) to decide 
for everybody else. That, of course, is 
authoritarian government. What the 
democratic faith says is that while some 
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men are good and some bad, and some 
capable and some incapable, we much 
prefer to have us all decide for our- 
selves. Wise decisions are hard to come 
by at best, and so we need all the facts 
we can get. Certainly, in judging any 
government or policy, we cannot af- 
tord to have our facts filtered through 
those in control. 

Freedom of the press still rests, 
therefore, on the faith that public pol- 
icy is better served by absolutely un- 
controlled expression on political mat- 
ters than by any method of control, no 
matter how benignly devised. There are 
many other considerations, some of 
them highly complex, involved in the 
question of communication in a democ- 
racy; but to insure democracy itself, 
this simple principle must remain para- 
mount. 





“There are a great many people, including newspaper men and radio 
men, who today are offering easy formulas, silver linings and slick solu- 
tions for all our anxieties in these critical days. The conditions that pro- 
duce these anxieties cannot be blocked out in convenient patterns of black 
and white. There is a lot of grey in each of them. We hear strident convic- 
tions voiced hour after hour on the radio, and day after day we read bland 
black-and-white conclusions in some newspapers and magazines. These 
anxieties demand solutions, yet each presents a bramble of complexities 
through which we can but painfully:-make our way. 

“Newspapers, then, and newspaper people bear heavy responsibilities if 
they are to continue to merit the freedom of expression guaranteed them 
by the Constitution. Justice Holmes once said in effect: ‘Freedom of speech 
does not include the right to yell “fire” in a crowded theater when there is 
no fire.’ A newspaper in performing its function must continually judge 
whether it is yelling ‘fire’-—or ignoring the smoke pouring out from the 
wings. How well it makes those judgments is a measure of its value to the 
community—a community which ideally should consist of ever-widening 
spheres untii it embraces the whole globe. When you go to work for a 
newspaper today you, in a sense, are going to work for the whole globe— 
your responsibility does not end at the city limits.”-—-LaRRY FANNING, man- 
aging editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, to a student conference spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism, University of Oregon. 
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Women's Interest in Pictures: 
The Badger Village Study 


BY MALCOLM S. 
AND WILLIAM R. 


MACLEAN JR. 
HAZARD* 


Using factor analysis, this study finds that six major appeals 
account for nearly all measured variation in interest for 31 out 
of 51 pictures selected from two major newsmagazines. Mr. 
MacLean is an instructor in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. Hazard is an assistant picture editor for the 





@ THE USE OF PICTURES TO TELL OR 
help to tell the story is growing much 
faster than many realize. Since Life 
zoomed into the mass circulation group, 
it has had many imitators. As cheaper 
and easier means for picture reproduc- 
tion are developed, some publishers are 
meeting the popular demand for easy- 
to-absorb material by switching to 
“picture newspapers” or “picture mag- 
azines.” 

Along with the growing importance 
of picture reporting is an increasing 
need for people who are well trained in 
the selection of pictures. 

On what bases do editors decide 
whether or not a picture is acceptable 
or what page and what size it is given 
if it does go in? News value is impor- 
tant. If there are pictures to go with 
the big stories of the day, they are al- 
most certain to go in. Pictures which 
are technically poor, hard to figure out 
or simply fail to add anything to the 
written story are seldom _ included. 
Many pictures go in primarily for their 


*This report is part of a study on picture inter- 
est done with the advice and sponsorship of Dr. 
Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin. 
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entertainment value. Some sexy or vio- 
lent pictures may be excluded or played 
well, depending on the nature of the 
publication. 

Because little has yet been done to 
train newspaper workers in the skills 


required to select publishable pictures, 
the study of people’s interest in pictures 
is highly pertinent. 


What, for instance, are the principal 
kinds of picture appeal? In what way 
does each of the major varieties of pic- 
tures satisfy or repel viewers—or simp- 
ly fail to arouse any reaction? For a 
particular subject, what elements of 
composition contribute to a strikingly 
effective picture? For each type of pic- 
ture, how do the extremely interested 
viewers differ from the uninterested? 
How do interests in the various kinds 
of pictures relate to interests in associat- 
ed written material? Or, how do they 
relate to general types of interest in 
reading material? 


THE BADGER VILLAGE STUDY 


For this exploratory study, we: 


1. Selected 51 pictures of a wide 
variety of subjects. 
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2. Got interest ratings on each pic- 
ture by 152 men and 152 women. 


3. Calculated picture-to-picture inter- 
correlations of interest. 


4. Factor analyzed the interest varia- 
tions. 


5. Analyzed the picture content and 
the comments made by persons who 
rated a picture very high or very low. 


This present report deals only with 
results on women’s interest in pictures.* 
For the women, 31 of the 51 pictures 
split into six major groups of interest. 
These we have tentatively named: 

I. Idolatry (fame, fortune, high so- 
ciety). 

II. Social Problems (perjury, strike, 
mass riot, slums, interracial marriage, 


unkempt woman, main street delin- 
quents ). 


III. Picturesque (flowers, fishing, 
nostalgia, use of hands, dramatic light- 
ing). 

IV. War (warship, soldiers, wound- 
ed, dead). 

V. Blood and Violence (shooting, 
drowning, bloody wreck). 

VI. Spectator Sports (football, box- 
ing). 

Some of the remaining 20 pictures 
carried one or more of the above ap- 
peals. However, the fact that none of 
them fitted in very closely with the 
above groups suggests that there are 
factors yet to be determined. Undoubt- 
edly, too, we have not included all 
kinds of pictures. 


INTEREST I: IDOLATRY 


This was perhaps the most clearly 
defined group in the whole study. 

“Royalty fascinates me,” said one 
woman who rated Picture 1 very high 
interest. “I like to know what happens 


? We hope to complete our analysis of men’s pic- 
ture interest by the end of summer, 1953. We can 
already see some striking similarities between men 
and women, so far as general interest groups are 
concerned. 
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to them. Princess Elizabeth seems like 
such an ideal person.”? 

As you might expect there were very 
few men among those rating these pic- 
tures top interest. On a scale ranging 
from 1 (very low interest) through 5 
(very high interest), women’s ratings 
on this group averaged 3.21 as against 
2.53 for the men. 

The mother-baby and “happy” fami- 
ly appeals were apparently important 
elements in this interest factor. 

A typical top interest comment on 
Picture 3 was: “A girl can have attain- 
ed success and yet be a high ideal as 
a wife and mother.” 

Others explained their high interest 
in the same picture by such remarks 
as: “I have two (babies) myself,” “hap- 
Py mother and baby,” “good looking 
mother and baby,” “oh, what a cute 
little baby” and “I like the feeling be- 
tween the mother and baby—an aw- 
fully warm feeling.” 

Very similiar reactions were express- 
ed for Picture 5. 

“A happy picture—the happiest of all 
you have here,” one of our women 
respondents said. “I listen to Arthur 
Godfrey every morning and like it a 
lot.” 

“Arthur Godfrey and security—it 
represents such a happy home life.” 

“What interests me about that pic- 
ture? The human relationship between 
the family it shows—the peaceful feel- 
ing you get. It’s sort of bright and 
musical.” 

Only five respondents gave the very 
high interest rating to the picture of 
TV performers Kukla, Fran and Ollie. 
They were all women. All but one 


2 The meat of this and the following comments 
is quoted word-for-word. In some cases, we have 
discarded repetitive phrases like: “I’m interested 
because ...” Where an interviewer apparently 
“shorthanded” too much, we have added “‘filler’’ 
without, we believe, changing the respondent’s 
meaning. 
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claimed that the reason for high inter- 
est was familiarity with the TV show 
and liking for it. The remaining re- 
spondent said that the strange arrange- 
ment of the picture and the unusual 
characters in it piqued her curiosity. 
“I like anything about the movies” 
or “I’m a terrific movie fan” or “like 
to see how they look off the screen” 
were typical comments for Picture 2. 
What elements are common to these 
five pictures? Possibly the most striking 
thing about them is that each one con- 
tains a woman (women) who is in an 
“enviable” position—relatively wealthy 
and famous. Here, it seems, we find 
almost perfect objects for identification, 
for dream wish fulfillment. The pic- 
tures call to mind an image—an image 
of an adolescent girl sighing and saying: 
“I want to be beautiful and admired 
and have lots of jewelry and furs and 
marry a wealthy man and be secure and 
have beautiful little babies to fondle.” 


Nearly all of our women respondents 
for this study were young. All were 
married. Most of them had at least 
one child. Most were fairly well edu- 
cated. The reassurance given in at least 
two of the pictures (3 and 5) that 
marital and family life “can be beauti- 
ful” was probably a secondary but im- 
portant element underlying this kind of 
interest. 

Certainly familiarity and pleasant as- 
sociations with the subjects in the pic- 
tures were strongly involved here, but, 
in themselves, help very little in explain- 
ing the interest factor. But it should be 
noted that respondents often gave lack 
of recognition (the pictures were pre- 
sented without captions) as a reason for 
lack of interest. 


About one in every five women rated 
Picture 4 very low interest. Few women 


gave the lowest rating to any other pic- 
ture in this group. 
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Of the two who so rated Picture 1, 
one said she was “not much interested 
in the royalty of England” and the 
other said she just had no interest 
in any foreign news. 


But the latter respondent also put 
the Oscar winners picture in the very 
low interest pile, commenting: “So they 
have Oscars. So what?” Another woman 


said: “There’s so much trash and tripe 
in the movies.” 


The eight women who rated Picture 
3 very low interest typically viewed it 
as “just another snapshot of a mother 
and baby.” Only one recognized the 
movie star mother. 

As we mentioned, some 28 women 
gave the very low interest rating to 
Picture 4. About half simply did not 
recognize the figures in the pictures. 
The rest had seen the TV show and 
made such comments as “I have a per- 
sonal dislike for Kukla, Fran and Ollie” 
or “that show seems very stupid to me.” 


The negative reaction to these pic- 
tures, then, seems to be composed of 
several things: (a) lack of recognition 
of the central characters but (b) un- 
derlying that, a rejection of this aspect 
of women’s role playing as frivolous 
and unimportant and (c) an accompa- 
nying dislike of the characters who can 
attain such positions—apparently with- 
out hard work—as well as the system 
of values which allows them to do so. 


Recall that this grouping is based 
on the interrelationships of interest in 
the pictures. Table 1 reveals that interest 
in Picture 1 correlated .56 with interest 
in Picture 2 (the second highest cor- 
relation in the table, incidently).* An- 


* Within limits, it is hard to say whether a cor- 
relations is “high” or “low.” Much depends on 
what may be expected for the things being studied. 
We suspect, for various reasons brought out later 
in this report, that finer, more reliable measure 


would have yielded higher correlation coefficients 
in Table 1. 
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other relatively high correlation in this 
group was that between interest in Pic- 
ture 3 and interest in Picture 5—an r of 
.48. Both of these statistics make sense: 
the glamour aspect of the former cou- 
ple and the “happy family” aspect of 
the latter undoubtedly play an impor- 
tant part in tying these together. 


Table 2 summarizes the picture-to- 
group relationship. You can see that, 
while interest in every one of the pic- 
tures in the “Idolatry” group had a 
substantial positive correlation with in- 
terest in the group as a whole, none 
correlated very strongly with interest in 
any of the other five groups. 


Table 3 shows a group-to-group rela- 
tionship. The correlation of .23 between 
“Idolatry” and “Social Problems” prob- 
ably comes mainly from the relation in 
interest between Picture 1 (Elizabeth, 
Churchill, Attlee) and Pictures 6 (Al- 
ger and Mrs. Hiss) and 10 (King 
Seretse Khama and his British bride). 

What is more, these first five were 


the only ones of all 31 pictures we 
grouped which correlated .20 or more 
with the “Idolatry” factor. 

Those are the reasons we called this 
a clearly defined group. The next factor, 
“Social Problems,” is much more in- 
tricate. 


INTEREST II. SociaAL PROBLEMS 


If the pictures in this group look as 
though they might have been taken 
from a modern textbook in sociology 
or political science, it is probably no 
accident. That they appeal to the same 
kinds of people who would be attracted 
to such courses in college seems very 
likely. 

All but one of the women who rated 
it very high recognized the subjects in 
the Hiss picture. Some of them seemed 
to want to know more about the story. 

“I'd like to know more about the 
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case behind it,” one high rater explain- 
ed. “In my own mind, I’m convinced 
that the guy was probably innocent.” 

“Can’t figure why a man in a position 
like that would turn traitor,” another 
said. “I read as much about it as I 
could.” 

Of the 18 respondents who rated 
Picture 7 very high interest, three were 
women. One commented: “There’s a 
lot of action in that picture—every 
person in it with a lot of action—a kind 
of brawl.” 

“They look so determined. The pic- 
ture is so real.” 

Again, relatively few women gave 
the highest rating to Picture 8, the riot. 

“Looks like some kind of mass action 
with something really behind it,” one 
of these women remarked. “Some Euro- 
pean country—lItaly, maybe.” 

As you might expect, more than half 
of the 45 persons who rated Picture 9 
(children playing in a cluttered slum 
alley) top interest were women. Their 
comment on the picture varied little. 
They talked about need for social re- 
form. 

“Kids need more space to play in.” 

“Fire traps and filth.” 

“That’s where the child delinquents 
come from.” 

For many respondents, Picture 10 
raised the issue of interracial marriage. 
It is interesting that respondents who 
were “against” Negro-white marriages 
were among both the very high interest 
raters and the very low interest raters. 

Six of the seven persons who claimed 
to have a very high interest in Picture 
11 were women. Two said they recog- 
nized her and liked what she wrote. On 
the other hand, one woman respondent 
remarked: “She’s so gruesome, I can’t 
keep from looking at her.” 

Four persons gave Picture 12 the 
top rating. Two were women. One said 
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TABLE 2 
Correlations in Interest for Women between Each Picture and Each Group 





Social 
Problems 
Picturesque 
Blood and 
Violence 
Spectator 





Pictures 


Elizabeth 

“Oscars,” 1950 
Mother-Baby 

Kukla, Fran & Ollie.... 
Godfrey Family 

Alger & Priscilla 

Seattle Strike 

Rome Riot 

Slum Kids 

African Chieftain 
Carson McCullers 

Main Street 

Picking Flowers 

Trout Fisherman 
Symphony Conductor . 
Motor Assembly ; 4 F 4 
Farm Scene : j ‘ 00 
» -£. Gg): 4 eer ‘ ; . 

“Mighty Mo.” d ‘ . 56 
Indo-China Guards .... ‘ ‘ F $5 
Wounded G.I. R . ; 59 
Admiral Halsey ‘ ; ; .42 
Flood i J ; 30 
Berlin Airlift ‘ ‘ Bi 
Korean Mass Murder... ‘ d Pe 
Red Square Parade ‘ .18 : .48 
L.I. Train Wreck i al ‘ 18 
Murdered Jeweler ‘ 31 é 5 
Drowned Boys : 11 : .24 
Michigan-Army ‘ -.03 ° 12 
Louis-Charles é -.13 : 13 
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TABLE 3 


Interrelations among the Six Interest Groups 





Social 
Problems 
Picturesque 
Blood and 
Violence 
Spectator 
Sports 





Idolatry 

Social Problems 
Picturesque 

War 

Blood and Violence 
Spectator Sports 











INTEREST |: 
IDOLATRY 
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INTEREST V: 
BLOOD AND VIOLENCE 


INTEREST Vi: SPECTATOR SPORTS 











OTHER PICTURES STUDIED 
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PICTURES STUDIED 











rhe pictures on these pages have been reprinted, with permission, from Time and U. S. News & 
Report, 1949-50 All are from Time, except Nos. 8, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 26 and, among the unnum- 
bered pictures, the “French News Vendor’ and “Meat Prices,’ which are from U. S. News & World 
Report. Credit to individual sources and agencies is as follows: Acme—1, 8, 17, 21; International—7 
(Seattle Post-Intelligencer), 28; Associated Press—2, 3, 6, 23, 25 29, 31; Life—4 (Gordon Coster), 
5 (Thomas McAvoy), 10 (Margaret Bourke-White), 11 (Paul M. Pietzsch), 20 (Jock Birns), 22 (Rob- 
ert W. Kelly), 24 (Walter Sanders); Black Star—14 (Ralph Crane); Combine—13; U. S. Marine 
Corps—18; U. S. Navy—19; Detroit Free-Press—30 (Johnson); Roy Stevens—9; Chrysler—16; Jervas 
W. Saldwin—12; Sovfoto—26. For the unnumbered pictures, reading from the top of the page and from 
left to right: Page 150—International; Giordani; International; Ewing Galloway; International; Associ- 
ated Press; Brooklyn Museum; R. E. Petersen; page 151—Black Star; Acme; Associated Press (British 
Official); U. S. Marine Corps; Associated Press; Black Star; page 152—Combine; Graphic House; 
Larry Burrows; Life (Pat English); International; International. 
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that she had a daughter of her own and 
that this picture “must have something 
to do with juvenile delinquency.” The 
other commented that she was inter- 
ested in teenagers and their problems. 

This interest factor is a difficult one 
to analyze. At least implied in every 
picture in this group are actions—pos- 
sible treason, a “rough” picket line, 
mass rioting, playing in filthy slums, 
Negro-white marriage, a mannish-look- 
ing woman smoking, sloppily dressed 
teenage girls and boys—considered “not 
nice” by some people. 

High interest in these pictures ap- 
peared to be expressed in several forms. 
For some respondents, the pictures 
seemed to trigger an overly sophisticat- 
ed “social conscience” reaction: “These 
are PROBLEMS and something ought 
to be done about them.” For others, 
there seemed to be a much closer ident- 
ification with the people in the pictures: 
“Supposing I were in trouble like Hiss 
(or Mrs. Hiss).” “I'd fight, too, if I 
were wronged as these strikers or rioters 
must have been.” At a more superficial 
level, we found simple curiosity in the 
abnormal aspects of the picture content. 

Negative reactions to this group may 
be even more interesting than the posi- 
tive ones. Quite a number of the very 
low interest ratings were based on fail- 
ure to recognize the subjects. There are 
undoubtedly some important explana- 
tions for low interest behind this lack 
of recognition, but we did not get at 
them in this study. 

In many cases, low interest was close- 
ly tied in with a kind of repulsion. 

“I don’t like riots and strikes. Looks 
tough.” 

“White girl and colored man. I just 
don’t think those two should be to- 
gether.” 

“Her expression is too self-confident, 
disdainful, condescending.” (Picture 
11) 
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“I don’t like the way those two boys 
are standing there when those two girls 
are talking to them. They don’t act 
like gentlemen.” (Picture 12) 

To some extent, these reactions re- 
mind us of the purposeful avoidance of 
talk about cancer or venereal disease 
by many people not very long ago. For 
those who are repelled, we suspect no 
real lack of interest but rather a desire 
to repress interest, a fear of discovering 
too much about these ills—as though 
in finding out about them, one might 
contract them himself. 

Some of the individual correlations 
are well worth noting. The second 
highest negative correlation in interest 
(-.30) in Table 2 was that between 
Picture 6 (Hiss) and Picture 24 (Ber- 
lin airlift). Is it possible that some feel- 
ings of patriotism are involved in that 
relationship? In any case, the correla- 
tion indicates that some of the persons 
attracted to the Berlin airlift picture 
were repelled by the Hiss picture—and, 
perhaps, the other way around. 

The highest negative correlation in 
Table 2 also involved a picture in this 
group. Interest in the Rome riot picture 
correlated -.33 with interest in Picture 
20, two soldiers guarding a road. It 
seems likely that the fact that “things 
are under control” in one picture and 
not in the other might underly this 
negative relationship. 


The two pictures in this group most 
closely related in interest (r of .49) 
were the Seattle strike and the Rome 
riot. Respondents’ comments indicated 
an amazing similarity in reaction to the 
two pictures. 


Interest 


in tne “Social Problems” 
group as a whole correlated substan- 
tially (.45) with interest in “Blood and 
Violence.” (see Table 3) This seems 
to stem chiefly from the relationship in 
interest between Picture 28 (dead, 
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bleeding jeweler) and the Seattle strike 
(r of .38), the slum kids (.31) and 
Carson McCullers (.20). Perhaps some 
reaction against urban-industrial ills is 
reflected here. 


INTEREST III: PICTURESQUE 


Here is a group of pictures, a group 
we call “Picturesque,” which was seem- 
ingly not tied together by interest in 
subject matter. The use of hand is 
evident in four of the five pictures. But 
various levels of aesthetic reaction seem 
to be involved in this interest factor. 

“To me that means travel,” said one 
woman respondent who rated Picture 
13 top interest. “It’s so peaceful and 
pretty. In color it would look beauti- 
ful.” 


“I love flowers and gardening.” 

Though the subject of Picture 14 was 
a trout fisherman, note that the high in- 
terest comments on it were similar to 
those for Picture 13. 

“I like fishing. The scenery appeals 


to me.” 

“Looks like someplace I'd like to be 
—woods, water, fishing—so different 
from Badger.” 

Of the 44 persons who rated Picture 
15 very high interest, 36 were women. 
Some said simply that they liked classi- 
cal music. Others remarked on the 
striking composition of the picture. 

“The hands mean a lot to me—their 
strength and power.” 

“The composition is lovely. And the 
expression of the hands and mouth. I 
get a spiritual lift from this kind of 
music.” 

The two women who said they had 
very high interest in Picture 16 com- 
mented that they were curious about 
“what is being put together.” One said 
she used to work with machines in a 
factory. It is hard to see how this pic- 
ture fitted into the group, except for its 
strong contrasts and composition. 
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All three women who gave Picture 
17 top rating commented on its fine 
photographic qualities. One added that 
she liked the dark clouds because they 
“give the space of the midwest.” 

One can see several elements which 
may be important in the positive aspect 
of interest in this group. There seems 
to be an “ain’t nature grand,” out-of- 
coors appeal. Another attraction ap- 
pears to be the “arty” or salon look 
of the pictures. We wonder, too, if the 
manipulative aspect, explicit or implicit, 
may not be rather important. 

On the very low interest end few of 
the comments revealed much. Most re- 
spondents said either that they didn’t 
“see much” in the pictures or that they 
had no interest in or liking for that 
particular activity. 

“I see no value in a picture of people 
picking flowers.” 

“Out of a tourist folder.” 

“Creepy, slimy. I don’t like fish.” 

“Reminds me of classical music 
which I don’t care for.” 

Of the 65 respondents who rated the 
assembly line picture at the bottom, 49 
were women. All said they didn’t know 
or care anything about machinery. 

The relatively close relationship in 
interest between the “Picturesque” 
group and the “Blood and Violence” 
group is curious, indeed. It is highly un- 
likely that the factor-to-factor correla- 
tion of .51 was accidental. All three 
“Blood and Violence” pictures correlat- 
ed .30 or more in interest with this 
group. And interest in the fisherman 
and in the hands correlated .29 and .23 
respectively with interest in “Blood and 
Violence.” 

There appeared to be some associa- 
tion in interest, also, between “Spectator 
Sports” and “Picturesque,” mainly by 
way of the Louis-Charles picture. Not- 
ice, however, that the fisherman picture- 
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interest had no significant relationship 
to interest in either the boxing or foot- 
ball picture. 


INTEREST IV: WaR 


Two of the pictures in what we call- 
ed the “War” group were not directly 
associated with war. But interest in the 
flood picture was unrelated to the other 
factors and did have some relationship 
(.30) to this one, possibly through 
sympathy for the participants. Interest 
in Admiral Halsey testifying before a 
Senate committee has a more obvious 
connection. 

Reactions to the pictures in this group 
seemed to involve fear of war with 
Russia, horror at the gruesome results 
of war, curiosity about the techniques 
of war, patriotic feelings about “our 
boys” and American armed power and 
sympathy for the people who must 
suffer. 

“I read all the war news,” said a 
woman who had rated Picture 18 top 
interest. 

Picture 20 got comments like this 
from its high raters: 

“I wondered where it was, what they 
were waiting for, where the enemy 
might be.” 

Picture 21, the wounded soldier, got 
more favorable comments than any 
other in this group. 

“The tragedy of it. Makes you realize 
what war really is.” 

“War and wounded. How will they 
care for him?” 

“The soldiers—this wounded man. If 
my husband went, I wouldn’t want that 
to happen to him.” 

Nineteen of the 33 top raters of the 
flood picture were women. 

“Floods like this are a national emer- 
gency. They concern everyone. You 
think of the food problem—saving food 
and people.” 

“May be people we know.” 
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“We've been in floods.” 

Picture 24, the Berlin airlift, also 
drew some sympathetic comments from 
its high raters. 

“When you look at this picture, you 
sort of feel like the people in the pic- 
ture do—you feel like helping them 
out.” 

“War is not just territory changing 
hands. War affects us.” 

Picture 25, the pile of murdered 
Koreans, was rated top interest by near- 
ly as many people as was Picture 21. 
Some respondents mistook it for a pic- 
ture of one of the German atrocities. 

“I'd like to know why something like 
that had to happen,” said one woman. 
“What can you do with people like 
that?” 

“Horrible and gruesome.” 

“They seem to be little children.” 

Fear of and hostility toward Russia 
appeared in the reactions to the picture 
of Russian soldiers on parade. 

“What gets me about this picture,” 
said one woman top rater, “is the icky 
look of this character in the corner. 
Pompous. You can see the Russian sym- 
bol in the back there.” 

The most general reaction to this 
group seemed to be a kind of stereo- 
typed: “War is important. Everyone 
should be concerned about war and the 
results of war. I must keep up on this 
sort of thing.” This may be, to some 
extent, a surface rationalization cover- 
up a more basic fascination with war. 
Identification with the victims appeared 
to be highly important in many cases. 
Fear of personal or near-personal in- 
volvement was indicated, too. 

Three negative reactions to the group 
stood out. They might be summed up 
by these low-rater comments. 

“I just don’t like to see war like that. 
It’s bad enough to hear about it on 
the radio.” (Picture 21) 
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“Just another publicity picture— 
something you’d see on a postal card.” 
(Picture 19) 

“I wouldn’t pay any attention to it. 
There’s nobody there to see. Dull.” 
(Picture 24) 

Interest in the wounded soldier pic- 
ture correlated .59 with interest in the 
mass grave picture—the highest rela- 
tionship among the whole group of 51 
pictures we studied (see Table 1). The 
structures analysis (Table 2) shows that 
interest in these two pictures (numbers 
21 and 25) correlated strongly with in- 
terest in the “War” group as a whole, 
but also had relatively high correlations 
—.46 and 40, respectively—with the 
“Blood and Violence” group. It seems to 
us that the elements common to both are 
obvious—and a good illustration of the 
way factor analysis “works.” 

Interest in “War” was related slight- 
ly to interest in “Blood and Violence” 
and “Spectator Sports.” 


INTEREST V: BLOOD AND VIOLENCE 

Here are three pictures—mangled 
bodies in a wrecked Long Island train, 
the body of a murdered New York 
jeweler and the bodies of two drowned 
boys being pulled from a lake—tied 
closely together in interest. Perhaps we 
might better have named this factor, 
“The Dead.” 

Half the 46 respondents rating Pic- 
ture 27 top interest were women. 

“I must be kind of gory,” one wo- 
man said, laughing. 

“A train wreck. I’m interested in bad 
things that happen to people. Maybe I 
shouldn’t say that. A tragedy.” 

Of the 23 persons who rated Picture 
28 top interest, four were women. 

About half the top raters of Picture 
29 were women. Many said they wanted 
to know whether the boys were saved 
or not, indicating the importance of 
the caption for this picture. 
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“Actual life drama—the fact that the 
little children are being saved from 
drowning.” 

“I’m a mother. I hope they lived. I’m 
afraid of water.” 

This reaction represents a good deal 
of fear-thrill. The fact that a person 
can be cheerily alive one instant and 
suddenly, gruesomely dead the next fas- 
cinates some people—intensely in many 
cases. Is this feeling at all comparable 
to what an infant gets when his father 
tosses him in the air and catches him? 
Or is it related to the thrill of riding a 
roller coaster or of watching “death- 
defying” circus performers? Does any- 
one identify directly with the victims of 
these tragedies? Perhaps so far as to 
imagine: “How would I feel during that 
moment of realization that I was about 
to meet such a brutal death?” 

In the negative reactions, we see an 
avoidance something like that toward 
the “Social Problems” pictures. 


“I see no point in taking a picture 
like that. It’s too gory.” (Train wreck) 


On Picture 28 (dead jeweler) : 


“Pictures like that shouldn’t be pub- 
lished. It’s not in the public interest— 
a bad influence.” 

“Makes me sick to look at it.” 

Two persons rated Picture 29 bottom 
interest. One was a woman who com- 
mented: “I don’t know what they’re 
doing. 

Interest in each of the pictures cor- 
related strongly with interest in “Blood 
and Violence” as a whole, as is shown 
in Table 2. They were all related in in- 
terest, too, to the “Picturesque” group 
—chiefly to the fisherman, the conduct- 
or’s hands and, to some extent, the farm 
scene. Possibly that is an incidental re- 
lationship which we should make no 
effort to explain. Yet, it may not be 
too fantastic to suggest that the ominous 
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sky in the farm scene, the loneliness of 
the fisherman and the “strength” of 
the hands may be stereotypes of mur- 
der mystery fiction or “true crime.” 
On the other hand, it may be that 
the amateur photographers among our 
respondents interpreted the “Blood and 
Violence” pictures as another—“on-the- 
spot” news—type of salon product. 

The fairly high (r of .45) interest re- 
lationship of this group to “Social Prob- 
lems” is much easier to understand, as 
we mentioned earlier. 


INTEREST VI: SPECTATOR SPORTS 


Ordinarily, you wouldn’t use less 
than three measures to describe a fact- 
or.* But we feel justified in presenting 
the football and boxing pictures as an 
interest “group.” There was only one 
other picture in the entire group of 51 
being tested—a picture of hot rods in 
Starting formation for a race—which 
might conceivably be classified under 
“Spectator Sports.” Yet its interest cor- 


relations with the two pictures here 
were not significantly higher than zero. 


Favorable reactions to these two 
photographs were mainly associated 
with general liking for the pictured 
sport. 

Of the 39 persons rating the football 
picture very high interest, nine were 
women. Their comments can be sum- 
med up as: “I like sports, especially 
football, especially college fcotball, es- 
pecially Big Ten football.” 

Six of the 35 top raters of the Louis- 
Charles picture were women. Again, of 
course, liking for the sport was import- 
ant, though we found some interesting 
variations. 

“Prize fighting is a low form of 
amusement, but I like it.” 

“Joe Louis fascinates me.” 


* The reason for this is developed by L. L. Thur- 
stone in Multiple-Factor Analysis (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 360-63. 
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So, interest in these pictures appear- 
ed to be closely associated with liking 
for the particular sport. We uncovered 
nothing about what lies behind that 
liking, however. 

All but nine of the 38 respondents 
who gave the bottom rating to Picture 
30 were women. They said, in effect. 
“I’m not interested in football. I don’t 
understand it. I don’t like it.” 

Negative comments on the boxing 
picture were more interesting. Four- 
fifths of the 55 low raters were women. 
While a few simply expressed no inter- 
est in boxing or sports, many indicated 
they were repelled by the picture. 

“I don’t think it’s even nice to put 
a picture like that in a newspaper. It’s 
brutal and nasty.” 


“Gives me the shudders.” 


Actually, interest in these two pic- 
tures was not very closely related. The 
correlation coefficient was only .26. We 
think that, if you investigated the do- 
main of interest in sports pictures alone, 
you would likely find a general sports 
interest factor plus a clearcut group for 
each particular sport. 

Look at Table 1 and notice that Pic- 
ture 30 (football) correlated more high- 
ly with the deaf authoress picture than 
with the Louis-Charles picture. Even 
so, the in-group relationships of the two 
sports photographs were moderately 
high, as revealed in Table 2. 


MetuHop: The Pictures We Chose 


The selection of pictures for this 
study was important in much the same 
way that the selection of items for a 
test is important. 

Certain practical considerations led 
us to use Time and U. S. News & World 
Report for 1949 and 1950 as our 
sources for picture material. All issues 
were readily available. The size of their 
pictures did not vary a great deal. And 
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they carried pictures widely varied in 
content. 

Why did we not simply select our 
pictures at random from the whole 
group of pictures in those magazines? 
If our aim had been to describe the con- 
tent of pictures printed by those par- 
ticular publications, random selection 
would have been proper. But we wanted 
to get the widest variety of picture con- 
tent possible within our limit of 51. 

Why only 51? Those of you who 
have worked with factor analysis, our 
major statistical tool here, need no ex- 
planation. The task of computation in- 
creases tremendously as more variables 
and more factors are added. For two 
variables there is one correlation to cal- 
culate; for four variables there are six; 
for six there are 15; and for 51 vari- 
ables there are 1275 correlations. Even 
with the help of our friend, 1.B.M., 
that computation was not a quick and 
easy job. And for the factor analysis 
itself, we did not use I.B.M. Perhaps 
you will now ask: Why so many as 51? 
Our only answer is that we could not 
control our curiosity further than that. 

What we did, then, was clip out pic- 
tures from the two magazines for the 
years 1949 and 1950. Since we did not 
have duplicate copies and since some 
pictures were back to back on the same 
sheet, we clipped the one not already 
represented. Altogether, we obtained a 
pile of more than 300 cuts. 


We then sorted those into groups 
which we felt contained pictures rough- 
ly similar in content. From each group 
we pulled two or three pictures—trying 
to get as different representations of the 
group as possible. Remember that we 
did not then know as much about the 
effects of picture content upon interest 
as we do now. But based on our sub- 
jective impressions of similarities and 
differences in content, our choices were 
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made to avoid as much overlapping as 
possible. 

Factor analysis can be “rigged” to 
obtain pre-specified groupings, if you 
already know a good deal about the in- 
terrelationships of the measures. We 
knew very little about how the measures 
might be interrelated and we conscious- 
ly tried to avoid any such “rigging.” 
This is one reason, we feel sure, why 
we obtained no very high correlations. 
In other words, if we had included 
several similar pictures of the British 
royal family, we might have got high 
intercorrelations and a tightly knit in- 
terest group. But that kind of selection 
would have meant sacrificing the variety 
and number of our interest factors. 

Do our 51 cuts adequately represent 
all types of published pictures? Obvious- 
ly not. Since our study, we have been 
able to think of many kinds of pic- 
tures we left out. What about the very 
common newspaper picture, a group of 
luncheon speakers, just as one example? 
Then, there is the whole area of interest 
in artistic painting and photography 
which might yield some fascinating re- 
sults in a study like the one we have 
done here. This lack of coverage is just 
one of the many limitations of our ex- 
ploratory study. 


METHOD: Our Measure of Interest 


We made five one-to-one photograph- 
ic copies of each of the 51 pictures. 
These copies we dry-mounted, without 
captions, on 5% x 8% inch white pieces 
of cardboard. We shuffled one set and 
then wrote an identifying number on 
the back of each picture. The pictures 
in the other sets were given the same 
numbers. We used two extra pictures 
for samples, so that the interviewer 
could acquaint the respondent with the 
process of rating. 

Our rating scale consisted of five 
8% x11 inch white cards bound to- 
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gether at the edges by Scotch tape. 
On each card was a phrase represent- 
ing a different degree of the scale: 
Very Low Interest, Low Interest, Med- 
ium Interest, High Interest and Very 
High Interest. Next to each of these we 
wrote arbitrarily assigned weights: 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5, respectively. 

“Interest?” What does “interest” 
mean? How ought we to define it for 
our respondents? These questions we 
discussed at some length with other 
journalists and social psychologists.® 

We rejected the idea of putting in- 
terest in terms of the degree to which a 
picture would “make you feel like read- 
ing or finding out more about the sub- 
ject.” This definition seemed entirely 
too narrow. Some pictures, we felt, 
provide satisfactions by themselves with- 
out arousing this urge to investigate 
further. In fact, such an interpretation 
of interest might only serve to empha- 
size more the extent to which the vari- 
ous pictures needed captions. 

After some exploratory work, we al- 
so gave up the idea of measuring the 
time a person devoted to looking at a 
picture. In many cases we found that 
this simply indicated how ambiguous 
the picture was. 

Finally, we left the interpretation of 
interest almost completely to each re- 
spondent. The interest scale, described 
above, was spread out on a table, a 
sofa or the floor in front of the respond- 
ent. The interviewer then pointed to the 
scale and said: “You see we have here 
‘five degrees of interest—from Very 
Low Interest to Very High Interest.” 
She asked her respondent to “pick up 
each picture in turn—look at it very 
carefully—and judge, the best you can, 


5 We are especially grateful to Professor William 
H. Sewell and the members of his seminar for the 
illumination they gave us on this and other prob- 
lems connected with the study. Walter Gieber, 
Lionel Horwitz and Adrian Cohn helped us out 
considerably during the planning stage. 


just how interested you are in the pic- 
ture.” Following that, the respondent 
put the picture face down on the card 
“which best represents your interest.’ 

Respondents could change the scale 
position of a picture at any time during 
the rating process. Few of them did so. 

During this procedure, the interview- 
er sat at the opposite side of the table 
and recorded the ratings. 

After the respondent had rated the 
two sample pictures and before going 


- on to the rest, he was warned: “Try to 


iorget whether you like or dislike the 
subject. Think only of how interested 
you are in the picture.” It is clear from 
various comments we elicited that some 
of our people did not heed that warning 
—another contribution to low reliability 
and, thus, relatively low correlations. 

It seems to us, however, that our 
present measures are much more ade- 
quate representation of interest than are 
the readership percentage used by some 
other students of “picture interest.”® In 
fact, one of our reasons for attempting 
this study was our dissatisfaction with 
former research based on readership 
indices. We were plagued by these ques- 
tions: What elements are you apt to see 
first when you look at a newspaper 
page? Pictures and large, black head- 
lines. If that is true, wouldn’t nearly 
everyone who looked at a newspaper 
page see the pictures displayed there? 
What do most picture readership figures 
represent? The percentages of men and 
women readers who looked at the pic- 
ture. Investigation quickly proved that 
page and picture-on-page readership was 
highly related. Thus, it seems clear that 


® See, for example, Jack M. Willem, “Reader In- 
terest in News Pictures,” in Willard D. Morgan 
and Henry M. Lester, eds., Graphic Graflex Pho- 
tography (New York: Morgan and Lester, 1946) 
and Bert W. Woodburn, “Reader Interest in News 
Pictures,’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Fall 1947, as 
well as the summaries for the Continuing Studies 
of Newspaper Reading. 
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differences in average or median read- 
ership percentages of various picture cat- 
egories may not represent differences in 
interest so much as they indicate ten- 
dencies of editors to give better display 
to certain kinds of pictures. What such 
studies are apt to do, then, is to sub- 
stantiate present editorial biases in pic- 
ture selection and display.’ 


METHOD: The People We Studied 


Since this was to be an exploratory 
study and since we were limited in 
number of interviewers and in the time 
available for field work, we felt justi- 
fied in choosing a relatively convenient 
group to study—veteran students and 
their wives in Badger village.* This 
means that nearly all respondents were 
within the age range, 20-35. Most of 
the couples had children. All but a few 
of the men were university students and 
many of the women were above aver- 
age in educational level. The majority 
were Wisconsin born and bred. 


We designed our sample to obtain 
the man and wife in every odd-num- 
bered, occupied unit of the village. Ac- 
cording to our figuring, we should have 
got 163 couples. With refusals and ab- 
sences, we actually wound up with 152 
men and 152 women. In a few cases, 
we were unable to interview both hus- 
band and wife. Even so, the sample 
probably represents this particular pop- 
ulation rather closely. 

This raises an important question: 
Since our universe of people, Badger 
village couples, is a somewhat atypical 
group, how far can we generalize our 
results? This, it seems, depends upon 
which results we are talking about. 


™Professor Bryant E. Kearl fitst raised these 
questions in a discussion with Professor Nafziger 
and one of the authors. 

8 We are indebted to students Jean Stuart, Allan 
Ostar, Dorothy J. Schmidt, Burt Puerner, Mildred 
Pluim and John Astell for their help on interview- 
ing and tabulation. 
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You can see, for example, that the 
average interest rating for the picture 
of Kukla, Fran and Ollie might vary a 
good deal from a group containing few 
TV fans to a group containing many. 
Our population was relatively homoge- 
neous in some respects. Standard devia- 
tions, correlations and factor loadings 
could change substantially in a more 
heterogeneous population. But the gen- 
eral interest groupings themselves will 
probably be pretty much the same from 
population to population, so long as the 
population is not specifically selected on 
the basis of one of the interests. 


From a practical standpoint, we feel 
that the editors and photographers of a 
particular publication might find a 
great deal of value in a study like this 
conducted with their own pictures on 
their own audience. Lacking that, they 
may be able to adapt to their work the 
clues on major areas of picture interest 
shown here. 


METHOD: Our Statistics 


Arbitrary weights were given to the 
five degrees of interest. We proceeded 
then as though the pictures were tests 
and the rating given by each person for 
each picture a test score. By machine, 
we computed product-moment correla- 
tions of picture interest for men and 
women separately—1275 coefficients 
for each sub-group.° 

We threw out of our analysis all pic- 
tures which had no correlations higher 
than .20. It seemed to us that the inter- 
est pattern for such pictures would be 
either ambiguous or highly specific— 
that is, relatively meaningless so far as 
general interest groupings are con- 
concerned. (Five times in a hundred, a 
picture could have a correlation as high 


* Thanks are due Fred Gruenberger and others 
in the Numerical Analysis Laboratory, University 
of Wisconsin, for their generous guidance and co- 

operation on this machine work. 
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as .16 just through random sampling 
error.) In the case of the women, this 
left us with a 31x31 table of intercor- 
relations for factor analysis. 


Even at that point, the six interest 
groups were rather clear..° When we 
plotted the pictures on graph paper, ac- 
cording to their correlations in the 
groups we had postulated, it seemed 
that six factors might adequately ac- 
count for nearly all the measured vari- 
ation in interest of the 31 pictures. This 
did prove to be the case. We repro- 
duced a table of correlations from six 
factors that fitted the original table 
within limits of chance error. 


There are certain obvious limitations 
to the statistical procedure outlined 
above. For one thing, Guttman and 
others argue that categories like “Very 
Low Interest,” “Low Interest,” etc., 
may not represent a quantitative scale."? 
What is more, even if we assume a 
scale, the size of our correlations was 
automatically limited by the coarseness 
of the categories. 


Thurstone suggests that, for best re- 
sults in factor analysis, the distributions 
of scores should be normalized !?—that 
is, forced to fit the bell-shaped pat- 


We used the method of factor analysis de- 
scribed by Chester W. Harris and John Schmid, 
jr., in “Further Application of the Principles of 
Direct Rotation in Factor Analysis,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, March 1950. 

For more general works on factor analysis, see 
L. L. Thurstone, Multiple-Factor Analysis (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947) and K. 
J. Holzinger and H. H. Harmon, Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 

Professor Harris gave us some much-needed ad- 
vice on the solution of this factor problem. We 
feel that the results (Tables 2 and 3) would have 
been more adequate had we been wise enough to 
seek his help more often. 

11 See Louis Guttman, “Scale Analysis, Factor 
Analysis, and Dr. Eysenck: A Reply,” IJnterna- 
tional Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 
Spring 1951. 

12 See Thurstone, op. cit., p. 367. 


tern. Since most of the distributions of 
picture interest ratings were normal or 
near normal, we felt that there was not 
much need to do so. 


Does this mean that we are merely 
providing a pile of statistical hash? If 
the correlational patterns in Table 1 
were not so clear-cut, if the interest 
groupings represented in Table 2 did 
not make so much sense, we would be 
inclined to file those results in the 
wastebasket. But it seems to us that, 
despite the coarseness of our measures 
and the looseness of some of our ana- 
lytic procedures, the results are com- 
pellingly simple and reasonable. 


Metuop: “What It Is About the 
Picture” 

During the interview, after the pic- 
tures were sorted, the interviewer went 
through each picture on the “Very 
High Interest” card and asked: 


“Here is a picture you rated top in- 
terest. Would you try to analyze for us 
just what it is about the picture that 
interested you?” 


Similarly, for the pictures of the 
“Very Low Interest” card, respondents 
were asked “just why this picture does 
not interest you?” 


We told the interviewers to probe 
beyond the typical superficial response 
to such questions to try to get at the 
“real” reasons. Unfortunately, most of 
our field workers were inexperienced in 
qualitative probing techniques. Even so, 


the comments which were elicited 
helped us considerably in our interpre- 
tation of the interest groupings. Still, 
there is much pay dirt yet to be 
worked in this general area of encour- 
aging respondents to analyze for the 
record their reactions to pictures. We 
need to find which picture elements 
arouse what kinds of rich associations 
for which kinds of people. 
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YA GIVEN THE GROWING IMPORTANCE 
of pictorial journalism, it seems strange 
indeed that more research has not been 
directed toward discovering people’s 
reactions to pictures. The training of 
photographers, of photographer-writers, 
of picture editors and of editors who 
can wisely select pictures must increase 
to meet the rising demand. Research on 
pictures can help in that training. 

Here, we have presented one phase 
of our exploratory picture-interest study 
in Badger village, Wisconsin—common 
tactors underlying women’s interest in 
pictures. 

Six major appeals proved to account 
for nearly all measured variation in in- 
terest for 31 out of 51 pictures selected 
from Time and U. S. News & World 
Report for 1949 and 1950. Briefly, 
those appeals were: 

I. Idolatry: Successful, glamorous, 
wealthy women, especially in a “happy 


family” situation. Adolescent  girl’s 
dream. 

II. Social Problems: People causing 
“trouble” like strikes and riots, people 
“on the wrong side of the tracks,” peo- 
ple who do not “fit in” to popular 
ideals. 

Ill. Picturesque: Salon pictures, 
moody pictures, dynamic pictures, pic- 
tures portraying loneliness and escape 
from other people, doing things with 
hands. 

IV. War: War, fear of involvement 
in war, horror at the gruesome results 
of war, glory of American armed power 
and sympathy for the victims of war. 

V. Blood and Violence: People sud- 
denly dead through crime or accident. 

VI. Spectator Sports: Action pictures 
of sports which command big audiences. 


We presented the pictures without 
captions to our respondents. This, of 
course, put a premium on clear picture 
communication. Ambiguous pictures 
did not stand up. For example, Time’s 
picture of a foetus at six months was 
interpreted as the top of an atom bomb 
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explosion by one man. You can see 
that much needs to be done in deter- 
mining which pictures need what kind 
of captions for the most effective story- 
telling. Some pictures may need no 
captions. Others may need detailed ex- 
planations. Certain pictures may be 


used to excite interest and lead a reader 
into an accompanying story. Others 
may function better as_ illustrations, 
helping the reader to understand more 
of what he reads. What do we know 
now about how pictures serve readers? 


It occurs to us that one of the great- 
est advantages of a study like the one 
we have described is that it will allow 
us to set sensible subject matter controls 
on future experimental work. Let us 
take the “Idolatry” interest group, for 
instance. Knowing that we have there a 
particular kind of appeal, we can make 
careful studies within the group to dis- 
cover which picture elements yield the 
most satisfaction to those people avidly 
interested in “glamour gals.” In another 
case, we might find out what elements 
could be introduced into “Social Prob- 
lems” pictures to attract people who 
now avoid such subjects. We suspect 
that clarity and simplicity and dramatic 
pictorial qualities may prove helpful 
when subject matter is held constant. 

We find discouraging the amount of 
time and money and research ability 
spent on standard readership and audi- 
ence description studies. While they are 
undoubtedly useful (though sometimes 
misused), discovery of what lies behind 
the urges to read, of what readers take 
away from the material and of what 
they do with what they take away 
seems to us of more vital concern. 


Isn’t it pertinent for us on the re- 
search side to ask ourselves repeatedly: 
How much and in what ways are we 
contributing to the education of effec- 
tive journalists? 
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analysis yet made on the controversial subject of newspaper be- 
havior in the campaign. Dr. Kobre is professor of journalism at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 





V? HOW DID FLORIDA NEWSPAPERS HAN- 
die the presidential campaign of 1952? 
How was the news about Eisenhower 
and Stevenson treated? What were the 
editorial positions taken? Is there any 
way to determine these questions ob- 
jectively? 

These are the questions to which 
answers were sought in a survey of 
Florida dailies. They are the same ques- 
tions which newsmen as well as readers 
have raised about the press of the 
United States. The answers found in 
our state may throw light on the larger 
picture. The techniques which were 
used may be found applicable, with 
refinements and modifications, to other 
cities or states. 

In the investigation 34 out of 37 
Florida daily newspapers were exam- 
ined over a period of one month. The 
three missing papers were subscribed 
to, but failed to send copies even after 
repeated letters. They were not big 
city dailies. The survey covered the 
period from October 1 to November 
3, 1952, the day before the election. 
The research covered about 900 copies 
of the Florida papers. The coverage 
was thorough. During the investigation, 
the researchers read 61,500 inches of 


space and 5,241 news articles. They 
scrutinized 607 photographs. On the 
editorial side they read 331 editorials 
and 809 columns. 


THE MEASURING YARDSTICKS 


Eight criteria for judging the news, 
headline, picture and editorial policies 
of the Florida press were evolved. It 
was believed that the measurement only 
of news inches, or the counting of the 
number of stories, or both, would be 
inadequate. Realistically, there are other 
significant factors which determine 
stress and emphasis.* 

Various newspapers have sought to 
determine the extent of their own cover- 
age of the presidential campaign. But 
their inadequacy was apparent im- 
mediately. They investigated themselves, 
and their criteria were usually limited 
to the number of inches or to the num- 
ber of stories they printed, or to some 
other one factor. The Associated Press 
centered its analysis on a nation-wide 


*See Milton D. Stewart, “Importance in Con- 
tent Analysis: A Validity Problem,” JourRNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 20:286~-93 (Dec. 1943); Chilton R. 
Bush, “The Analysis of Political Campaign News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 28:250-52 (Spring 1951); 
and Harold D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites and asso- 
ciates, The Language of Politics (New York: 
Stewart, 1949). 
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study of press treatment for one select- 
ed day, October 10, 1952, during the 
campaign.? 

Aware of the need for using a variety 
of yardsticks, we employed the follow- 
ing ones in the Florida investigation: 


1. News and Picture Treatment 

(a) Number of news stories for 
each political party 

(b) Number of inches given each 
party 

(c) Size of headlines for each party 

(d) Number of stories on front 
page for each party 

(e) Position of stories on front page 

(f) Number of pictures for each 
party 

2. Editorial Policy 

(a) Number of editorials for each 
art 

(b) Number of articles by national 
and local columnists for each 
party 

BREAKDOWN OF THE FIGURES 

The investigation of the Florida 
newspapers revealed these overall and 
specific results: 

The Democrats, as a whole, re- 
ceived a slight majority of the news 
stories, 2,680, while the Republicans 
obtained 2,561 stories. The percentages 
show the figures more clearly. The 
Democrats received 51 percent of the 
news stories, the Republicans 49 per- 
cent. 


There were, however, wide variations 
among the newspapers. Nineteen news- 
papers gave more stories to the Demo- 
crats, while 13 gave a majority to the 
Republicans. They ranged in their em- 
phasis from 50 to 70 percent for the 


2“Page One Display Contradicts Authors on 
Press Bias,” Editor & Publisher, Oct. 25, 1952, p. 
7. See editorial in that issue, ‘“‘Newspaper Bias,”’ 
p- 34. Other newspapers reported the results of 
their investigation in the November and December 
issues of Editor & Publisher (see “Post-Election 
Roundup: News Held in Balance,”” Nov. 15, 1952, 
p- 10). Magazine editors and writers also made 
their investigations: Jean Begeman, “The One- 
Party Press Pays Off,” New Republic, Nov. 17, 
1952, pp. 17-21. 
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party they favored. Most of them fell 
in the 50 to 60 percent range, with 
only a few above this. Two papers 
were virtually balanced in their cover- 
age of the two parties. 

A similar overall pattern was noted 
when the researchers tabulated the 
number of inches given to the cam- 
paign. The Democrats, generally, were 
favored, receiving 31,262 inches, the 
Republicans running close behind with 
30,238 inches. This represented a dif- 
ference of approximately 1,000 out of 
61,500 inches. 

A further breakdown of these figures 
revealed the facts about individual 
papers. Again 19 newspapers favored 
the Democrats in the amount of news 
they presented, with most of them fall- 
ing in the 50 to 60 percent range in 
their stress. At the same time, 14 dailies 
gave more space to the Republicans, 
with a wider range of 50 to 65 percent. 
The only remaining newspaper was 
equally balanced in its treatment.* 

In the number of page one stories 
in all the papers, the Democrats were 
favored again, with 1,443 stories being 
given that party, and 1,393 stories, the 
Republicans. 


POSITION ON THE FRONT PAGE 


What did the investigation reveal re- 
garding the position of these front-page 
news stories? To determine the position, 
the front page was divided into zones 
or sections. Zone I referred to the upper 
left hand of the front page; Zone II, 
the upper right, usually considered the 
best position; and Zone III, the lower 
half of the page, below the fold. 

Nafziger, in his readership research 
on six issues of a Minneapolis news- 
paper, covering 833 persons, concluded 


*Credit for much of the final statistical work 
should be given to James E. Couch, journalism 
senior at Florida State University. All work was 
done in consultation with Dean Laurence R. Camp- 
bell of the School of Journalism. 
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there was little difference between the 
upper right hand and upper left hand 
of the front page. He found consider- 
able difference between the upper half 
of the page and the lower half. In his 
research he divided the lower half into 
two sections.* 

In this research on Florida papers, 
these two segments were combined into 
one. 

In Zone I, the upper left, the Florida 
press, as a whole, favored the Republi- 
cans by giving them 394 stories, while 
the Democrats received 383 stories, 
representing a small difference of 11 
stories. Considering the zone by news- 
papers, the researcher found 14 news- 
papers favored the Republicans, 11 
showing their favoritism in the 50 
to 65 per cent range. The remainder 
were small newspapers or had little 
coverage. An equal number of news- 
papers leaned to the Democratic side 
in this position, with their emphasis 
somewhat less. Five papers scored a 
50-50 result or neutral range. 

In Zone II, the upper right, generally 
thought to be the best front page posi- 
tion for attention, the make-up men 
leaned to the Democrats usually. Their 
party obtained 642 stories, with the 
Republicans trailing close behind with 
614. This represented a difference of 
28 stories out of a total of 1,256. A 
breakdown showed that 19 newspapers 
favored the Democrats in this position, 
with the majority in the 50 to 65 per- 
cent range. Research showed 13 papers 
favored the Republicans, all below the 
65 percent range. Two papers were neu- 
tral here. 

In Zone III, the lower half of the 
front page, the Democrats scored 419 
news stories, their opponents 389. An an- 


* Ralph O. Nafziger, “The Reading Audience,” 
in Wilbur Schramm, ed., Communications in Mod- 
ern Society (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1948). 
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alysis of individual newspapers revealed 
that 17 dailies gave a Democratic em- 
phasis, with 12 ranging from 50 to 65 
percent. However, 11 dailies favored 
the Republicans with eight between 50 
and 65 percent. Six papers held to a 
neutral course. 


HEADLINE TREATMENT 


Headline treatment of the news, a 
significant factor, was also measured 
and produced some interesting results. 
Each headline was recorded and the 
totals for each party added. An average 
head was then calculated for compara- 
tive purposes. The Republicans’ head- 
average was 2.03 columns-wide, the 
Democrats average was 1.91. This was 
in spite of the fact that the Democrats 
received more news stories. 

A breakdown of this overall figure 
showed the reason for the heavier Re- 
publican stress. In one column and in 
two column headlines, the Democrats 
received a slight break. The Democrats 
and Republicans received about an 
equal number of three column head- 
lines. The Republicans, however, re- 
ceived a greater advantage in the larger 
headlines, which brought up their over- 
all average. 

A study of individual newspapers 
confirmed the above overall picture. 
Twenty-two mewspapers gave more 
headline space to the Republicans, while 
10 dailies favored the Democrats, with 
two newspapers displaying no particular 
stress for either side. 

Pictorially, Florida newspapers fav- 
ored the Democratic party. The pic- 
ture editors printed 324 photographs 
about the Democrats, while the Repub- 
licans received 282 photos. Considered 
by newspapers, the researchers found 
that 19 dailies gave more photos to 
Stevenson forces, while 11 editors fav- 
ored the Eisenhower party. Four news- 
papers allotted picture space evenly. 
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OVERALL NEWS TREATMENT 


If all the above categories are con- 
sidered together, and the results trans- 
lated into a percentage figure, the Dem- 
ocrats received 51.5 per cent of the 
news, picture and headline space, the 
Republicans 48.5 percent. 


Grouping the newspapers, in turn, 
by the amount of stress or emphasis 
given each side, it was found that 20 
newspapers favored the Democrats, 
while 13 gave the advantage to the 
Republicans. How strong was their 
stress for one side or the other? It was 
discovered that 12 papers favoring the 
Democratic party ranged from 50 to 
55 percent in their emphasis; three 
ranged between 55 and 60 percent, 
while five fell into the 60 to 65 percent 
range. The dailies favoring the Repub- 
lican party showed a similar pattern, 
with seven in the 50-55 percent range, 
four in the 55-60 percent group, and 
the remaining two papers in the 60-65 
percent range. One paper was neutral. 


EDITORIAL PAGE TREATMENT 


Measurement of the editorial cate- 
gory presented more of a problem, as 
more qualitative judgments entered 
the calculations. More borderline edi- 
torials, facing both ways, were encount- 
ered. The heavy percentage for the 
Republicans indicated that, even if 
some mistakes were made unintention- 
ally by the 20 researchers who assisted 
in the work, the conclusions would not 
be reversed. For the Republicans re- 
ceived 216 favorable editorials and the 
Democrats 115, an almost two-to-one 
result. 

The Florida papers published far 
more columns by local and nationally- 
syndicated columnist than editorials. 
The columnists bore the brunt of the 
editorial expression. According to the 
researchers, 420 columns were devoted 
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to the Republican side, while 389 fav- 
ored their opponents. Many columns 
were explanatory or neutral in tone. 

The 21 newspapers editorially fav- 
oring the Republican party represented 
a circulation of 858,189, or 78 percent 
of the Florida daily circulation. The 
cight Stevenson papers had a circulation 
of 184,844, representing 16 percent of 
the circulation. The neutral newspapers 
had 2 percent of the circulation. The 
non-reporting papers represented 4 per- 
cent. 

CROSS CLASSIFICATION 


A cross-tabulation of the news-pic- 
ture and the editorial treatment was 
made at the suggestion of Prof. Robert 
L. Jones, director of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism Re- 
search Division. The purpose of this 
part of the study was to learn how news 
and editorial treatment coincided. To 
what extent did newspapers favoring 
Eisenhower editorially also lean toward 
the Republican side in their news treat- 
ment? Did the dailies which favored 
Stevenson on the editorial page like- 
wise give him preference on the news 
pages? 

Table 1 indicates the results. If news 
and editorial treatment coincided, then 
we would have found 21 newspapers in 
the upper left hand cell, showing a 
pro-Eisenhower news and editorial con- 
sistency. Likewise, we would have dis- 
covered 8 papers in the lower right hand 
cell, showing a pro-Stevenson editorial 
and news treatment. 

It was found actually that nine news- 
papers which were pro-Eisenhower 
editorially also leaned to the Republi- 
can side in their news treatment. At the 
same time, six newspapers which favor- 
ed Stevenson on the editorial page in- 
dicated an equal disposition to give 
him a break on the news pages. These 
15 represent about half of the papers. 
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TABLE | 
' Cross-Classification of News and Editorial Treatment 





Pro-Eisenhower 
Editorial Treatment 


Pro-Stevenson 
Editorial Treatment Total 





Pro-Eisenhower News Treatment 9 11 
Pro-Stevenson News Treatment 12 18 


21 29 





However, 12 of the newspapers, the 
largest group, while favoring Eisenhow- 
er in their editorial columns, gave more 
inches and stories and a better position 
to Stevenson on the news pages. This 
reveals, contrary to the usual charges, 
that in the largest group of papers, 
those inclined to favor Eisenhower edi- 
torially leaned over in their news col- 
umns to be fair to Stevenson. Of the 
eight papers favoring Stevenson editor- 
ially, six favored Stevenson on the news- 
pages, while only two favored Eisen- 
hower. 

It was pointed out in previous para- 
graphs that some newspapers were 
neutral in their news policies, while 
others did not take sides on the edi- 
torial page. A cross-classification of 
these revealed that only one newspaper 
was neutral in both news and editorial 
policies. Two were pro-Stevenson in 
news policy, but neutral in editorials. 
These were balanced by two others 
which were pro-Eisenhower in news 
but neutral in editorials. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Here are some of the general conclu- 
sions which may be drawn: 


1. On nearly all the individual news 
and picture categories examined, the 
Florida newspapers, as a whole, favored 
the Democratic party by a small per- 
centage. 

2. This is the overall or gross pic- 
ture; a breakdown showed the individ- 
ual newspaper variations. In number of 
news stories, 19 favored the Democrats, 


13 the Republicans, with two neutrals. 
A similar pattern was revealed when 
other categories were calculated. In the 
number of inches given each party, 19 
dailies favored Stevenson, 14, Eisenhow- 
er, with one neutral. The number of 
stories placed on page one showed a 
parallel situation. 

3. In two of the three positions on 
the front page, the Democrats were fa- 
vored in the upper-right, the best posi- 
tion, and in the lower-half of the page. 
The Republicans were given an advan- 
tage in the upper left-hand zone. A 
breakdown showed individual variations 
from paper to paper. 

4. The picture policy followed a sim- 
ilar pattern to the news treatment, with 
19 papers giving more pictures to Ste- 
venson, while 11 favored Eisenhower. 
Four scored “neutral.” 

5. Analyzing the headline sizes, the 
researchers found the newspapers fa- 
vored the Republicans over the Demo- 
crats by a small percentage, but which 
seemed significant in view of the fact 
that there were more Democratic stories 
than Republican ones. 

6. If all news, picture, and headline 
space plus story-position are considered 
together for overall news and picture 
treatment, the Democrats had a 3 per- 
cent advantage throughout the state. 
This overall figure varied, depending on 
the specific paper. It was found that 20 
dailies favored Stevenson, 13 were pro- 
Eisenhower, and one was neutral in 
news-picture treatment. 

7. Regarding the Florida press’s edi- 
torial opinions on the campaign, usually 
expressed on the editorial page, the 
newspapers generally favored the Re- 
publican party. 

8. In their own editorials, as well as 
the columns written by local and na- 
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tional newsmen, the editors favored 
General Eisenhower. 

9. Research showed that 21 dailies 
editorially favored the Republican par- 
ty, while 8 supported the Democrats. 
Five were neutral. The three remaining 
did not furnish copies of their papers. 

10. Investigation revealed that 9 
newspapers favored Eisenhower on their 
editorial pages as well as their news 
pages, while 6 supported Stevenson edi- 
torially and newswise. Thus, half of the 
dailies tended to support the candidates 
of their choice on both news and edito- 
rial pages. 

11. It should be noted that 12 of the 
newspapers which favored Ike editorial- 
ly gave the break on the news pages to 
Stevenson. This is the largest single 
group of dailies, and indicates that a 
dozen newspapers, in spite of their sup- 
port of the Republicans editorially, 
leaned over to be fair to the Democrats. 

12. The newspapers which support- 
ed Stevenson editorially did not usually 
give Eisenhower the news-breaks. Of 
the 8 Stevenson papers, 6 gave him pref- 
erential treatment on the news pages, 
while only 2 leaned to Eisenhower in 
their news columns. 

13. Only one paper was neutral in 
both news and editorial treatment. 


NOTE ON METHODOLOGY 


Certain observations may be made 
regarding the methods used here and 
the possible techniques of refinement. 


1. As others have pointed out be- 
fore, the statistical method has numer- 
ous advantages, for it obtains wide cov- 
erage of many papers on many days, 
and it reduces the individual observer's 
bias, especially if a number of investi- 
gators do the work. It translates impres- 
sions into measurable facts. 

2. Our investigation indicated the 
value of a pilot study, as indicated by 
other writers. Such a study determines 
some of the difficulties and borderline 
cases before a major job gets under 
way. Borderline cases may be resolved 
by a definite decision which can be 
clung to consistently. A committee of 
three, one representing each political 
party, and a third, the chief researcher, 
may be established to resolve knotty 
questions. 
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3. The yardstick should be realistic 
—based on the known behavior of 
newsmen. Consideration should be given 
the practices of journalism in the local- 
ity, the methods of the make-up men 
and the wire service policies. 

For example, the first results of the 
investigation showed that merely to list 
the stories in various columns, one 
through eight, would not tell much. 
The method of dividing the page into 
zones produced better results, for it was 
based on the practices of make-up men. 

4. Further refinements of the tools 
used here are needed for finer, more 
revealing results. 

Pictures, for instance, may be checked 
for position on the page and measured 
for space, as Professor William R. 
Slaughter, of the Florida State Univer- 
sity faculty, pointed out in a post-mor- 
tem analysis of the investigation. Most 
of the photos were spot news and were 
favorable to the candidate. Some of the 
papers, however, dug old photographs 
out of the morgue, showing President 
Truman at a meeting with Negroes. 
These were meant to be unfavorable to 
Stevenson’s candidacy in the South. But 
because they were photos of Truman 
they normally would be registered for 
the Democrats. The picture category 
must be analyzed and treated like the 
news-yardstick. 

Refinements of the zone method can 
be developed. All stories for the Demo- 
crats and all for the Republicans ap- 
pearing in Zone I, for instance, were 
totaled. Realistic observation of various 
papers indicated, however, that in some 
of the dailies the Democrats received 
the top position within the zone. In oth- 
er newspapers, the situation was re- 
versed. An improved investigation-form 
or statistical sheet might register this. 

5. An attempt was made to develop 
an overall figure to represent all the va- 
rieties of categories mentioned. This is 
an important figure and might be called 
a bias average, an emphasis average, or 
a news-treatment figure. This is com- 
parable to the intelligence quotient (IQ) 
developed in education. It is useful if 
understood as an average and used 
properly and cautiously. A more accu- 
rate figure can be developed—proper 
weights may be given to each category 
in it. 
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The news-treatment figure can be used 
as a basis to determine how each news- 
paper handled the campaign, and how 
that paper compared with the average 
figure. It can tell how far in either di- 
rection a particular newspaper deviated 
from that norm. It would be practically 
impossible for many papers to strike an 
exact equal balance in news treatment 
and give a 50-50 play. The news just 
doesn’t break that way, and certain sto- 
ries may have more significance and 
human interest than others. But a range, 
such as 52-48 percent, can be estab- 
lished. This would mean that the pa- 
per’s overall stress was 52 percent for 
the Republicans and 48 percent for the 
Democrats—or the reverse. Beyond 
these upper and lower limits, in all fair- 
ness to the public, the paper should not 
deviate. 


6. This study doesn’t reveal how the 
facts of a story might have been twisted 
in the headline to favor one or the oth- 
er party. This might have been investi- 
gated and the results compared with 
this study for a test of reliability. This 
study, further, did not compare the 
treatment of similar stories pertaining to 


different parties. How did the papers 
treat Eisenhower and Stevenson when 
they appeared in the state or the city 
in which the papers were published? 
This is a crucial test of fairness. The 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune made such 
a study of its own coverage.* 

7. Individual studies of newspapers 
based on a qualitative approach should 
be undertaken as a valuable supplement 
to the statistical method. Jean Begeman 
in the New Republic for Nov. 17, 1952 
made such a study. It was selective. 
Where possible these qualitative studies 
should be treated statistically to broad- 
en the coverage and reduce the possi- 
bilities of individual bias. The tech- 
niques used by Chilton Bush in his 
study of the California senatorial cam- 
paign may be used in conjunction with 
the method employed in this study. 

8. Investigators should test the re- 
sults against the impressions of a group 
of Stevenson and Eisenhower followers 
who read the papers being investigated. 

9. Researchers might correlate the 
results of newspaper coverage with vot- 
ing by cities, counties and states. 


* Editor & Publisher, Jan. 3, 1953, p. 34. 





“The man on the desk is pretty much at the mercy of the present system 
of newsgathering, news transmission and bureau editing of foreign news. 
The editor in Sioux Falls, or for that matter those in seaboard cities, must 
share the task of judging the meaning of the news (and I use meaning 
rather than accuracy) with a long chain of journalists from the original 
source of the story, then to a Paris or London transmission center, and 
finally to the wire service headquarters in New York. Several ‘gatekeepers’ 
at various points may have dealt with the story before it arrives in [the 
editor’s| sanctum. 

“These news judgments are nothing that he can do much about, and it 
will require patience and study to unravel the meaning of some of the over- 
seas events, let alone the ‘accuracy’ of the reporting and rewriting along the 
transmission route. . . . The possible difficulty is more a matter of un- 
informed reporting than inaccurate reporting, so far as foreign news is con- 
cerned... . 

“To determine the meaning of Russian policy and propaganda, one has 
to fall back on the experts in Russian affairs who, by reason of long train- 
ing and rigid scholarship, are able to evaluate information out of Russia.” 
—Ra.cpH D. Casey, director, University of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism, in The Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Janu- 
ary 1, 1953. 














Reader Reaction to Nine-Column 
Newspapers and Page Shrinkage 


BY THOMAS F. BARNHART AND ROBERT L. JONES* 


While readers expressing a choice prefer 8-column front pages 
by a ratio of two to one, they are much more concerned about 
clearness of printing and legibility of body type than about page 
format. The authors of this article are both members of the 
journalism faculty at the University of Minnesota. 





YW FOR THE SECOND TIME IN THE 
present century, the physical format of 
daily newspapers is undergoing changes 
which, in large measure, may be at- 
tributed to the need to reduce produc- 
tion costs, especially expenditures for 
high-priced newsprint. While it is clear 
that considerable savings in dollars and 
cents can be attained through a variety 
of margin-reducing, page and column 
shrinkage and extra-column devices, 
the matter of reader reaction to these 
changes has seldom been assessed. 


This project was concerned with dis- 
covering preferences of mewspaper 
readers for newspaper pages set in sys- 
tematically different widths. Its sponsor 
was the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, whose 
executives wanted to know whether 
economies attained through reducing 
page widths or through adding a ninth 
column to a news page would involve 
the danger of unfavorable reader re- 
actions. 


Oldtimers will recall that the earlier 
nation-wide change in format started 


*This study was suggested to the authors by the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, through Charles J. Hent- 
schell, business manager. The field work and sta- 
tistical analyses were done by the staff of the Re- 
search Division of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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slowly before World War I when, as an 
economy move to meet increasing 
newsprint prices, many daily newspa- 
pers changed from 13 to 12% or 12 
pica columns. Following the war, a 
movement was started to narrow col- 
umns to a standard of 12 picas. In that 
change the metropolitan papers were in 
the vanguard, and were followed in 
turn by non-metropolitan daily news- 
papers, and later by the weekly press. 
In the 30-odd years since the start of 
the change, nearly all daily newspapers 
and about four-fifths of the weeklies 
reduced column measures from 13 to 
12 picas. Some dailies changed to nar- 
rower measures. 

Like the first big-scale change, the 
current one had its informal, but effec- 
tive, beginnings just before a world 
war, as newsprint prices started to 
climb. Again, the papers most affected 
were the large dailies—the large con- 
sumers of newsprint. But every paper 
felt the pinch as costs continued to rise. 
Obvious economy measures were put 
into effect, one after another, to save 
newsprint. Many papers offered cash 
prizes for other not-so-obvious ways 
to conserve paper. As the news- 
print supply got shorter and the 
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price got higher, newspaper manage- 
ments turned to narrower column- 
rules, changing from the traditional 6 
point rule to a rule measuring only 4 or 
3 points. Ingenious contrivances were 
developed to enable typesetting ma- 
chines to “fudge” margins at both left 
and right ends of type lines, thus mak- 
ing it possible to use still narrower col- 
umn-rules, in many instances as thin as 
2 points or less. A freshet of narrower 
columns followed, most of which were 
between 11 and 12 picas. Many papers 
switched classified advertising pages to 
nine columns of 10-plus picas, thereby 
adding a column of revenue-producing 
space. Page margins were reduced. Mat 
shrinkage was increased in stereotyping. 
Many papers reduced the size of body 
type used in news columns. Many more 
tightened up stories by reducing lead- 
ing between lines. 


As World War II ended, and when it 
looked as though there would be an 
ample supply of newsprint, hundreds 
of newspapers embarked on improve- 
ment programs that provided up-to- 
date type families, improved designs of 
body type, wider column rules, and 
normal mat shrinkage. But this pro- 
gram tapered off fast as production 
costs, and particularly newsprint prices, 
soared. In its place came the scramble 
for Teletypesetters, high speed typeset- 
ting machines, and wire circuits to pro- 
duce type by robot methods. The num- 
ber of newspapers that changed to nine- 
column classified pages increased; a 
few newspapers went so far as to 
change all pages to nine columns, thus 
increasing page sizes; other papers 
moved downward to seven columns; 
and many tinkered with column rules 
and column widths to save a point here 
and another there in over-all column 
width. Meantime, backshop know-how 
and unorthodox procedures were called 
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upon to fit normal-width advertise- 
ments into narrower columns. 


In short, by early 1952, so many of 
the larger daily newspapers had worked 
out so many ways to set and shrink col- 
umns of type and advertisements, that 
the standardized column of 12 picas 
showed signs of being something less 
than a meaningful standard. 


The wide range of column widths 
posed problems for everybody—the in- 
dividual publisher and his plant, adver- 
tisers, makers of typesetting machines 
and matrices, suppliers of syndicated 
features. But the biggest problem was 
in advertising agencies, for they were 
becoming distraught over the multiplic- 
ity of column measures, distortion from 
ad shrinkage—but, mainly, over lack 
of standardization of column width. 


YW THE FIRST IMPORTANT STEP TAKEN 
to bring order out of a minor chaos and 
to present a positive program to the 
newspaper publishing industry, at least 
to the large daily portion of it, came at 
the twenty-fourth Mechanical Confer- 
ence, June 9-11, 1952, at San Fran- 
cisco, when the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Mechanical 
Committee’s subcommittee, appointed 
earlier to ascertain the facts, reported 
on the then controversial subject, “nar- 
row composition of columns vs. ex- 
treme(ly) high shrinkage.” 

The report? explored the possibilities 
of both plans, based on practical ex- 
periences of mechanical departments 
and pressrooms of daily newspapers. It 
was made clear that each plan present- 
ed problems, but that economies in 
newsprint consumption were to be had 
from either plan. 

It was evident from the discussion 
which followed the report that some 


* ANPA’s Mechanical Bulletin No. 460, June 24, 
1952. 
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publishers were thinking quite seriously 
of seven- or nine-column pages, and 
not eight-column pages only, as the an- 
swer to their newsprint plight. 

The Conference voted unanimously 
to refer the column-width subject back 
to the ANPA Mechanical Committee 
“for further study and immediate ac- 
tion on a national level through the 
Board of Directors of ANPA.” The ef- 
fect of this action was to place the re- 
sponsibility for decision on column 
width squarely up to the publishers and 
the ANPA Mechanical Committee. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent to all 
dailies in July showed that of 707 an- 
swering, 330 newspapers favored or al- 
ready had reduced column widths. The 
largest number of papers preferred the 
11-6 measure. On the basis of this, 
plus the fact that the 330 papers favor- 
ing a reduction had an aggregate circu- 
lation of 27,381,966, or 50.6 percent of 
the total daily newspaper circulation in 
the United States,2 ANPA recommend- 
ed adoption of the 114 pica column as 
standard. At about the same time, the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies urged its members to adopt 
the ANPA’s new standard of 11% 
picas for plates and other printing ma- 
terials. January 1, 1953, was the date 
set to make the change effective for ad- 
vertisers and newspapers. 

What has happened since the ANPA 
and AAAA announcements of the col- 
umn width change? Many newspapers, 
including dailies and weeklies, changed 
over immediately. Others waited for 
the date of effectiveness—January 1, 
1953. Since then, week by week, the 
professional press has reported scores 
of papers changing, as they became 
“tooled up.” At this point it seems safe 
to predict that adoption of the narrow- 
er 11% pica column will be wide- 


2 Editor & Publisher, Sept. 6, 1952, p. 11. 
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spread and will follow closely the pat- 
tern of the earlier major change in col- 
umn width in this century. Metropoli- 
tan dailies, with the greatest need for 
the change, have led the way so far. 
Non-metropolitan dailies, with varying 
need for newsprint economies, have 
changed in large numbers; others plan 
definitely to change in 1953; others 
will change when the majority changes; 
but many of the smaller dailies report 
they will not change because they see 
no possibility for economies. The week- 
ly press, the stronghold of individual- 
ism, publishing in upwards of 50 dif- 
ferent page sizes, has, in isolated cases, 
embraced the narrower column as 
something it has been waiting for. 

Dollar savings, mechanical problems 
and organization pressures weigh heav- 
ily in decisions to alter page format, 
but many newspaper managements are 
concerned with reader reactions to for- 
mat changes. This study developed a 
method for determining reader prefer- 
ences for pages and carried through a 
systematic study of reactions to con- 
trolled format differences. 


Yt TO ASSURE THAT ALL FORMAT FAC- 
tors except page width or the presence 
of an extra column were controlled, 
the Post-Dispatch set up and printed 8 
special pages holding content, story po- 
sition, type size, and inking constant 
and allowing only width factors to vary. 
These eight comparison pages included 
four front pages and four inside pages 
so that study conclusions would not be 
limited to one kind of page. 

The pages and their width character- 
istics were as follows: 


Front Pages 
8 column, 
8 column, 


Code Name 
%"” shrinkage (Page A) 
1 1/16” shrinkage (Page B) 
¥%" shrinkage (Page C) 
1 1/16” shrinkage (Page D) 


9 column, 
9 column, 
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Inside Pages Code Name 

8 column, 7%” shrinkage (Page E) 

8 column, 1 1/16” shrinkage (Page F) 

9 column, %” shrinkage (Page G) 

9 column, 1 1/16” shrinkage (Page H) 
Sample of Respondents 

A sample of Minneapolis newspaper 
readers was used as the “jury” in the 
study instead of a sample of St. Louis 
readers. It was believed that this would 
minimize the effect of familiarity with 
an existing page style and makeup and 
would focus preference statements on 
the crucial format element—variation 
in page width and in number of col- 
umns per page. 

Latest census data were used to set 
up a sample of 212 adult respondents 
in the Minneapolis ABC zone. Census 
tracts were chosen by a random process 
and interviewers were given quotas con- 
trolled by sex and age within each ran- 
domly-drawn census tract. This proce- 
dure assured widespread dispersion of 
interviews throughout the city zone. 
The sample obtained by the interview- 
ers under this system matched census 
characteristics on age and sex within 
1 percent. 


Presentation of Problem 


The nature of the problem and the 
number of comparisons required sug- 
gested a “tournament” system for pre- 
senting the preference problem to re- 
spondents. This system involved pre- 
senting the respondents with the most 
similar sets of pages in the first “round” 
of comparisons and asking for prefer- 
ences. Then the “winners” in the first 
round were presented for comparison 
in the final round. An “upper bracket” 
in the tournament set-up was con- 
cerned with front page preferences and 
a “lower bracket” was concerned with 
inside page preferences. At the end of 
the tournament a most preferred front 
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page and a most preferred inside page 
would emerge. Each time a comparison 
was made, respondents were asked to 
give a reason for any preferences 
stated. 


The tournament ballot form used in 
this study is reproduced as Figure 1. 

To randomize the effect of position 
preferences, alternate ballots inverted 
the order of the comparisons. 


A short questionnaire was included 
for each respondent to provide data on 
sex, age, frequency of daily newspaper 
reading, and whether or not respond- 
ents required glasses while reading. An 
additional question, “How many col- 
umns of print would you say are on the 
news pages of the daily paper you 
read?,” was asked to discover whether 
respondents knew the existing column 
pattern on their daily newspaper pages. 


Pre-tests of the study technique 
showed that many people were unable 
to detect differences in the test pages, 
especially in the first round of tourna- 
ment comparisons. Some pre-test re- 
spondents suspected that their common 
sense was being challenged or that the 
comparisons were a “gag.” This led to 
a decision whereby in the full study 
each fifth respondent was not informed 
of the real differences in the pages. 
The other four out of five respondents 
were instructed, however, that the dif- 
ferences were in width of the page or 
in number of columns on the page. 
This design permitted preference com- 
parisons to be made between the “in- 
structed” and “not instructed” groups. 
It also resulted in the greatest propor- 
tion of cases being set to react in terms 
of the real differences in the pages. 


Wt MEMBERS OF THE SAMPLE WERE 
frequent readers of daily newspapers. 
Of the 212 respondents, 198, or 93 per- 
cent, read a newspaper six days a week 
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or more. Only 6 (3 percent) read a 
newspaper fewer than three times a 
week. These findings are in accord with 
previous readership survey results on 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune and 
with circulation density figures for the 
city. 

Nearly two-thirds (65 percent) of 
the respondents said they required 
glasses while reading. 

Relatively few respondents knew the 
number of columns on the news pages 
of their daily papers.* Slightly more 
than a fourth of the sample (27 per- 
cent) gave the correct answer of 8 col- 


* Both Minneapolis papers are set 8 columns to 
a news page, as is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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umns and answers ranged from 5 col- 
umns to 14 columns. More than a third 
of the respondents had no idea at all 
how many columns there might be per 
page and did not venture a guess. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of cases 
and percentages on this question. 


Page Comparisons—Total Sample* 


SHRINKAGE DIFFERENCES ONLY. 
When front vs. inside and 8 vs. 9 col- 
umn differences were controlled (first 
round results in the tournament) and 


*Newspapermen, teachers and communications 
researchers who wish a detailed technical report 
on this study, containing complete statistical an- 
alyses, may obtain one upon request from the Re- 
search Division, School of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota. 


FIGURE | 


Tournament Ballot Form 


INTERVIEWER: (Present the pairs of pages to the respondent according to the follow- 
ing plan. The first paper listed in each comparison should be placed 
on the respondent’s RIGHT). 


SAY TO RESPONDENT: “Please tell me which of these newspaper 


pages looks better to you.” WHEN 
CHOICE HAS BEEN MADE, ASK 
THE RESPONDENT FOR REASONS 
WHY HE MADE THE CHOICE. 




















PAGE “A” 
vs. 

PAGE “B” Reason Why: 

PAGE “C” Reason Why: 
vs. 

PAGE “D” Reason Why: 

PAGE = 
vs. 

PAGE “FE” Reason Why: 

PAGE “G” Reason Why: 
vs. 

PAGE “a7 J Reason Why: 
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TABLE | 


Responses to question: “How many columns of print would you say are on the news 
pages of the daily newspaper you read most often?” 





Number of Columns 


Frequency Percentage 





Don’t Know 


Total 


5 2% 
16 8 
28 
58 

3 

16 

0 

3 

1 

3 
79 


212 





the respondents reacted only to the 
small differences between 7%” and 


1 1/16” shrinkage, more than two- 
thirds of the sample did not state any 
preferences. It is reasonable to assume, 
experimental 


as psychologists have 
shown in analogous experiments,‘ that 
differences this small were subliminal 
for most respondents. When the choices 
made by that minority of the sample 
who did state a preference were ana- 
lyzed (about a third of the respond- 
ents), it was found that no significant 
differences emerged for any front page 
comparisons. For inside pages, how- 
ever, among those persons stating a 
preference, the wider page (%” shrink- 
age) was preferred significantly. It 
seems important to the writers that the 
great majority of the respondents had 
no preferences. It appears that small 
shrinkage differences in pages do not 
produce any great preference differen- 
tial. Newsprint economies effected by 
small shrinkages do not seem to involve 
many unfavorable reader reactions. 


* Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938), chap- 
ters 16, 17, 18. 


EIGHT-COLUMN vs. NINE-COLUMN 
I’RONT PaGes. In the second round of 
the upper bracket of the tournament, 
each respondent’s most preferred 8- 
column front page was run against his 
most preferred 9-column front page. In 
instances where no preference was ex- 
pressed in the first round, interviewers 
selected in an alternate pattern an 8- 
column and a 9-column page for sec- 
ond round comparisons. 

Among those respondents expressing 
a preference, the 8-column front page 
was preferred more than 2 to 1 over the 
9-column front page. A_ substantial 
number of the respondents (34 percent 
of the sample), however, said they had 
no preference between the front pages. 
Table 2 shows the final results. 

EIGHT-COLUMN vs. NINE-COLUMN 
INSIDE PaGeEs. In the second round of 
the lower bracket of the tournament, 
each respondent’s most preferred 8- 
column inside page was run against his 
most preferred 9-column inside page. 
The same alternating pattern of arbi- 
trary page selection was used when re- 
spondents had no first round prefer- 
ences. 
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TABLE 2 


Preferences for 8-Column vs. 9-Column Front Pages 













Preferences 





No. of Respondents 


% of Respondents 








Prefer 8-column front (Page A or B) 
Prefer 9-column front (Page C or D) 
No preference.........sseeeeseces 


96°* 46% 

42** 20 

72 34 
212 100% 


**The difference between these frequencies is significant beyond the 1 percent level of confidence. 
2 - 


P — 





21.61 


-001 





TABLE 3 


Preferences for 8-Column vs. 9-Column Inside Pages 





Preferences 


No. of Respondents 





% of Respondents 











Prefer 8-column inside (Page E or F) 117** 55 
Prefer 9-column inside (Page G or H) 41** 19 
FOS POCTIINMES. 5 coc cceccccessocecss 54 26 
PR hina bao eh eos ba veees Feces 212 100% 
**The difference between these frequencies is significant beyond the 1 percent level of confidence. 
X? = 35.60 
P 001 





Among those respondents expressing 
a preference, the 8-column inside page 
was preferred by almost 3 to 1 over the 
9-column inside page. About one- 
fourth of the sample expressed no 
preference between these inside pages, 
however. Table 3 shows the final re- 
sult. 

One fact should be noted in the com- 
parisons presented in Tables 2 and 3. 
For the front pages, the 8-column page 
does not have a majority of preference 
statements, although it has a plurality. 
For inside pages, the 8-column page 
does have a majority, its frequency be- 
ing greater than the 9-column prefer- 
ences and no preference totals com- 
bined. It seems that the 8-column page 
is more preferred on the inside than on 
the front. 





Page Comparisons by Sample 
Breakdowns 


A series of analyses was run to de- 
termine if certain sample breakdowns 
would reveal preference differences. 
Included in this series were analyses of 
preference differences of: 


1. Men vs. Women. 


2. Older respondents (over 45 years 
of age) vs. younger respondents (21-44 
years of age). 


3. Respondents requiring glasses 
when reading vs. respondents who do 
not. 


4. “Instructed” vs. “non-instructed” 


respondents. 


5. Those who knew the number of 
columns on the news pages of their 
daily paper vs. those who did not. 
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The only result in all these break- 
down comparisons which reached the 
1 percent level of statistical significance 
was that for older vs. younger respond- 
ents on inside pages. Here the detailed 
data indicate that the greatest contribu- 
tion to this result was a tendency for 
the older respondents to be much more 
uncertain in page comparisons and to 
give many more “no preference” state- 
ments than did the younger group. 
Whether or not the respondents were 
told the actual differences between the 
various pages (“Instructed” vs. “Not- 
Instructed”) made no significant differ- 
ence in preferences. Whether the re- 
spondents knew the actual number of 
columns on the news pages of their pa- 
per or whether they did not made no 
significant difference in page prefer- 
ence. 


Qualitative Analysis—Reasons Why 


Qualitative analysis of reasons given 
for various page preferences showed: 


1. The most frequent. category of 
reasons given for preferring the 8-col- 
umn page was that it looked “less 
crowded, less confusing, and hence 
more readable.” The next most frequent 
category of reasons for preferring the 
8-column page was that “it would be 
easier to handle.” 


2. The most frequent category of 


reasons given for preferring the 9-col- 
umn page was that “it would provide 
more material for the reader.” The next 
most frequent category of reasons given 
for preferring the 9-column page was 
“like a wider page.” 

3. Many persons found it difficult 
to give rich, detailed, or systematic rea- 
sons for their preferences. A substantial 
number gave irrelevant reasons, such 
as differences in inking between pages, 
when the inking factor really was con- 
stant. 
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4. Many free comments were made 
to the effect that “clearness of the ink” 
and “type large enough to be read easi- 
ly” would be much more crucial in in- 
fluencing page preferences than number 
of columns on a page or slight differ- 
ences in page width. Several adverse 
comments were made about the recent 
reduction in type size in the Minneapo- 
lis telephone directory, and this was 
used as an example of what the re- 
spondent would dislike most in the 
realm of newspaper format changes. 


Consistency of Preference 


An analysis of the consistency of 
preference for 8-column vs. 9-column 
pages was made. If there was a pattern 
of preference consistency, persons who 
preferred 8-column front pages would 
be expected to have preferred 8-column 
inside pages; persons who preferred 9- 
column front pages would be expected 
to have preferred 9-column inside 
pages; and persons who were unde- 


cided or who expressed no preference 


between 8- and 9-column format on 
one set of pages (front) would be ex- 
pected to express no preference when 
asked to make judgments on another 
set of pages (inside). The table below 
shows the consistency of the various 
patterns of response obtained from the 
sample. Perfect consistency would find 
all responses falling along the diagonal 
of Table 4. 

It can be seen from Table 4 that 64 
persons, or 30 percent of the sample, 
split their vote in various ways. The 
great majority of these (42 cases or 
two-thirds of the “split group”) gave a 
“no preference” response in one of the 
comparisons but made a definite state- 
ment of preference in the other case. 
Only 22 cases were genuine splits of 
preference, with one format being pre- 
ferred on one page and the competitor 
on the other. 
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TABLE 4 
Consistency of Preference 










INSIDE PAGES 
Preferred 8 cols. 
(Pages E or F) 


Preferred 9 cols. No. 


(Pages G or H) Prefer. ons 








Preferred 8 cols. 





FRONT (Pages Aor B) 84 (40% ) 6 (3%) 7 (3%) 97 
PAGES Preferred 9 cols. 7 
(PagesC orD) 16 (8%) 21 (10%) 4 (2%) 41 
No Preference 17 (8% ) 14 (7%) 43 (20%) 74 
Total 117 41 54 212 
SUMMARY 


1. Newspaper readers have great 
difficulty in discriminating any differ- 
ences between 7%” and 1 1/16” shrink- 
age of pages when other page format 
variables are constant. More than 2/3 
of the sample in this study refused to 
state a preference between pages differ- 
ing only in shrinkage. It appears that 
minor variations in page shrinkage will 
go unnoticed by the great majority of 
newspaper readers. 

2. Among respondents who state 
preferences, results indicate that: (a) 
8-column front pages are preferred 
over 9-column front pages by a ratio 
of about 2 to 1; (b) 8-column inside 
pages are preferred over 9-column in- 
side pages by a ratio of about 3 to 1. 
Substantial numbers of respondents, 
however (about one-third of the sam- 
ple), expressed no preference for 8- 
column vs. 9-column pages. 


3. Only about a fourth of the sam- 
ple of the newspaper reading public in 
Minneapolis knew the number of col- 
umns in their daily newspaper. Knowl- 
edge of correct number of columns in 
their newspaper is not related to pref- 
erences for 8-column vs. 9-column 
pages. 

4. Breakdowns of the sample (sex, 
age, glasses-wearing, “instructed” mem- 
bers) produced no systematic prefer- 
ence differences. 

5. Respondents did not appear to 
have strong feelings about their prefer- 
ences. Many were much more con- 
cerned (a) that the newspaper be print- 
ed clearly (heavily inked) so as to as- 
sure good contrast, and (b) that the 
body type size not be reduced. They 
seemed to regard shrinkage and num- 
ber of columns per page as less impor- 
tant than these two factors. 





“Basically the problem [of foreign news] rests with the wire services. 
The solution is in employing the highest type of trained foreign corre- 
spondent. Then the wire service might avoid ‘pressuring’ a correspondent 
so that the news agency will ‘look good’ in the daily log competitively with 
rivals. Pushing a story may compel a correspondent to inject into his dis- 


patch a tendentious .. . 


element which is not really there.’—Ravtpu D. 


Casey, director, University of Minnesota School of Journalism, in ASNE 


Bulletin, Jan. 1, 1953. 






















Invasion of Privacy: 
A Study in Contradictions 


BY NORRIS G. DAVIS 


Court decisions in right of privacy cases are completely contra- 
dictory and have seldom brought justice, contends this author 
after extensive study. Mr. Davis is assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Texas and has done graduate work at 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 





W> IN STORY AND SONG THE SAD TALE 
oft has been told, “It’s the woman who 
pays.” Today it’s more likely to be 
the newspaper that pays the woman— 
for invading her privacy in a period of 
sadness and grief. 

In 1890 two young lawyers named 
Warren and Brandeis crystallized a 
trend of thought in a law review article 
in which they advocated legal recogni- 
tion of a right to privacy—the right to 
be let alone.’ 

In 1902, however, a New York court 
was still unconvinced, and by a split 
decision, 4 to 3, the judges refused 
judicial relief to a young woman whose 
picture was being used on flour sacks 
and billboards without her permission. 
The public reaction was violent. Even 
the New York Times condemned the 
decision. 

Today a right of privacy has been 
recognized in more than one-fourth of 
the states of the Union;? and its devel- 


14 Harvard Law Review 193. 

*Two states, Utah and Virginia, have passed 
statutes. By court decisions the right has also 
been recognized in Georgia, 1904; Louisiana, 
1905; New Jersey, 1907; Kentucky, 1909; Mis- 
souri, 1911; Kansas, 1918; District of Columbia, 
1927; California, 1931; North Carolina, 1938; 
Pennsylvania, 1940; South Carolina, 1940; Ohio, 
1941; Oregon, 1941; Florida, 1944; Arizona, 1945; 
and Indiana, 1946. The Alabama courts, though 
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opment threatens a limitation of free- 
dom of the press which the New York 
Times couldn't possibly have foreseen. 

The threat to freedom to the press 
comes not from the theory of the right 
of privacy—there can be no argument 
with the justification of such a right in 
certain cases. We must all agree with 
the New York Times and the people 
of New York that the young lady had 
every right to keep her picture from 
being used for advertising purposes 
without her consent. Such pure adver- 
tising uses of another’s personality, 
name, or likeness are simple matters. 
To honest advertisers the right of priv- 
acy poses few problems. They obtain 
written consent from any person con- 
cerned. They pay whatever sum is 
agreed upon for such consent, and both 
parties are then protected. Violations 
of this procedure now are few and we 
must agree that such protection is good. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
broadening of the law of property rights 
might just as well have covered such 


they dismissed the suit, indicated recognition of 
the right in the 1948 decision discussed later. For 
citations see 138 A.L.R. 46, 168 A.L.R. 448, 14 
A.L.R. 2d 750, 15 A.L.R. 2d 794. Some other state 
courts have dealt with the right of privacy but 
without an absolutely clear recognition of the 
right. 
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unauthorized appropriations of person- 
ality as the creation of a right of 
privacy. 

It is in the more difficult area of pub- 
lications claiming to convey informa- 
tion of value to the public that the real 
problems of privacy arise. Does the 
publication actually convey information 
of value or is it for the mere gain of 
the publisher? This is the basic question 
that must be answered in a right of 
privacy suit. The court must evaluate 
the information and decide whether the 
information is “legimate” or not. It is 
in this area that the right of privacy 
threatens a limitation on freedom of 
the press. In the Esquire case, the Su- 
preme Court refused to allow such 
evaluation by postal authorities or by 
the courts. Yet such evaluation must 
be made in every right of privacy case 
where an apparent news use has been 
made. 


> IN THIS AREA THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY 
threatens a limitation on the press be- 
cause it subjects all mass communica- 
tions media to suits against which they 
have no certain or predictable defense. 
As already indicated, the basic defense 
must be that the information is “legiti- 
mate” news. What is “legitimate” only 
a judge or jury can say. But this de- 
fense may have to be further bolstered 
by proof that the publication was made 
to give the public information rather 
than for mere gain. And it may have 
to be further bolstered by argument 
that there was a legitimate reason for 
including the name and picture. The 
defendant may also have to prove that 
his publication was a factual report and 
not fictionalized in any way. Truth is 
no defense, and it is not even necessary 
that the person be held up to contempt 
or ridicule.* 


8 Callas v. 
(1950). 


Whisper, Inc., 101 N.Y.S. 2d 532 
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Even in any attempt to define privacy 
there is great difficulty. “The right to 
be let alone,” it has been most generally 
called. It has also been called the right 
of seclusion, isolation and solitude. Yet, 
as Leon Green has pointed out, it is 
not really the right to be let alone. A 
photographer still may take just about 
any picture, so long as he does not 
trespass. Privacy only prevents the use 
of the picture in certain situations.* As 
Green also points out, such a right to 
be let alone to most of us would in- 
clude the right to prevent abuses of 
family relations by advertising or other 
commercial use of the personality of 
the dead. Yet the courts have fairly 
consistently held that the right of pri- 
vacy dies with the individual. 


Trespass represents the physical in- 
vasion of the right of privacy. Many 
of the cases which have been filed as 
invasion of privacy probably would 
have been more successful had they 
been prosecuted instead as trespasses. 
Many others more properly might have 
been prosecuted as invasion of property 
rights or of rights of reputation. In 
these areas of property rights, physical 
harms and harms of defamation the 
law is fairly clear, definite and well- 
settled. In the area of appropiation of 
personality, including such facets as 
physical integrity, feelings or emotions, 
capacity for activity or service, name 
likeness, history, and privacy,°® the law 
is anything but clear; and there is great 
doubt that justice is being done either 
for the individual or the press. 


Of course, as in many other instances 
of legal restrictions, the press—or at 
least a part of the press—has only itself 
to blame. “Yellow” journalism at the 
turn of the century was basically the 
creator of the legal right to privacy. In 


*27 Illinois Law Review 237. 
5 As classified by Leon Green, ibid. 
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that period of “yellow” journalism it 
was natural that the dignified New 
York Times favored the recognition. It 
was natural for the New York legisla- 
ture in 1904 to pass a statute to remedy 
such evils. 


@ BUT FROM THAT LIMITATION ON THE 
invasion of privacy for advertising pur- 
poses have arisen many complications. 
One national news magazine has been 
found guilty of such an invasion be- 
cause it published a picture of a woman 
and a story about her unusual ailment 
which caused her to eat constantly. A 
Phoenix, Arizona, newspaper was held 
liable for publication of pictures of 
models involved in a police raid on a 
shop selling photo nudes. A small daily 
newspaper in Texas faced trial on a 
charge of such invasion because it pub- 
lished a story about an auto accident in 
which it said that one of the men killed 
had been indicted several months earli- 
er on a criminal charge. The widow in- 
sisted that the story was an “outra- 
geous” attack on her privacy at a time 
when she should be left to “mourn in 
peace.” © 

Just how expensive the danger could 
be to communications agencies is indi- 
cated by the recent judgment against 
Loew’s, Inc. The plaintiff satisfied a 
jury that she was identified—though 
neither her name nor photograph was 
used—as the Army nurse “Sandy” in 
“They Were Expendable.” They found 
that depicting her as having a romance 
with a Navy lieutenant was a humili- 
ating invasion of her privacy worth 
$290,000. This verdict was set aside by 
a higher court as excessive, but it illus- 
trates what could happen.” 

The moving picture industry particu- 
larly has been a target for invasion of 
privacy suits. A documentary film using 


6 Editor & Publisher Yearbook for 1950, p. 295. 
1 Ibid. 
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only two professional actors and back- 
grounding them against actual street 
scenes has been held to be an invasion 
of the privacy of one of the persons on 
the street who was included in the 
film.* 

The Saturday Evening Post encoun- 
tered such a suit when it ran a factual 
story about the taxicab situation in 
Washington, D. C. It was held that the 
printing of the picture of a woman taxi 
driver, though her name was not used, 
posed a substantial enough question of 
invasion of her privacy that it should 
be submitted to a jury.® 

A complimentary description in Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlins’ famous book 
Cross Creek subjected her to a similar 
suit.1° 

Similarly, though it has been stead- 
fastly held that oral communication 
does not constitute an invasion of pri- 
vacy, radio stations have been held 
subject to the same liability as other 
communications agencies without even 
a glance by the court at the fact that 
such communication was oral." 

It has long been predicted that tele- 
vision will have more trouble with in- 
vasion of privacy than the other media. 
So far, however, there have been only 
a few cases. One of the most-thorough- 
ly considered of those cases was that of 
an animal trainer whose act was tele- 
vised at a football game without his 
consent. It was tried under the New 
York law, thus bringing the “use for 
purposes of trade” into consideration. 
Though the lower court awarded dam- 
ages, the higher court reversed, noting 
that there was no “exploitation of the 
animal trainer’s name or picture in the 


8 Blumenthal v. Picture Classics, Inc., 235 N. Y. 
App. 570 (1932). 


* Peay v. Curtis Publishing Company, 78 F. 
Supp. 305 (1948). 


” Cason v. Baskin, 155 Fla. 198, 20 So. 2d 243 
(1944). 


" Smith et al. v. Doss, 37 So. 2d 118 (1948). 
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commercial announcement or in direct 
connection with product of telecaster’s 
sponsor.” *? 

The court noted the ridiculousness of 
a suit claiming invasion of the “right to 
be let alone” when he was performing 
for pay before 35,000 spectators. There 
can be little doubt, however, that tele- 
vision will be held liable for invasion of 
privacy in a more proper case. The 
court of appeals made this clear when 
it reconsidered. It declared that “one 
attending a public event may expect to 
be televised in the status in which he at- 
tends. If a mere spectator, he may be 
taken as part of the general audience, 
but may not be picked out of a crowd 
alone, thrust upon the screen and un- 
duly featured for public view.” 


The court declared that television 
would have the same rights as other me- 
dia in news and informative programs. 
Like the other media, it indicated, 
television could use the name and pic- 
ture in connection with an item of news 
without such use being considered a 
use for “purpose of trade.” ** In anoth- 
er case involving the use of movies of 
the “Greatest Fights of the Century” a 
court ruled that such a program was 
not news dissemination and that Jack 
Sharkey was not such a public figure 
as to have lost the right to challenge 
unauthorized use of his name and pic- 
ture for purposes of trade.** 


WITH THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY POSING 
problems for all media, then, it de- 
serves careful consideration on the ba- 
sis of its full development as it applies 
to news media and news uses. 

The New York statute forbidding in- 


1 Gautier v. Pro-Football Inc. et al., 106 N.Y.S. 
2d 553 (1951). 

13 Gautier v. 
(1952). 

14 Sharkey v. National Broadcasting Co., 93 F. 
Supp. 986 (1950). 
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vasion of privacy for purposes of trade, 
of course, was the first landmark. 


The second landmark was the defi- 
nite recognition of its existence as a 
part of the common law. This came in 
the Georgia case of Pavesich v. New 
England Life Insurance Company. As 
Professor Chilton Bush has pointed 
out,?® it was actually “natural” law 
rather than common law that the court 
turned to and largely paraphrased John 
Locke when it gave the following opin- 
ion: 

The right of privacy has its founda- 
tions in the instincts of nature. It is rec- 
ognized intuitively, consciousness being 
the witness that can be called to estab- 
lish its existence. Any person whose in- 
tellect is in a normal condition recog- 
nizes at once that as to each individual 
member of society there are matters 
private and there are matters public so 
far as the individual is concerned. Each 
individual as instinctively resents any 
encroachment as he does the withdrawal 
of those of his rights which are of a 
public nature. 


Here again the court was concerned 
with an advertising rather than a news 
matter. But the basis was laid for the 
recognition of such a right in many 
other states, and the right of privacy 
was not long to be confined only to 
advertising. 

The courts soon found that “pur- 
poses of trade,” uses for advertising, or 
uses for selfish gain could be very diffi- 
cult to define. In Martin v. New Metro- 
politan Fiction, Inc., it was at first held 
that a picture illustrating a story of a 
trial could be considered such a “pur- 
pose of trade.” The court found that 
there was no “directly relevant justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of plaintiff's pic- 
ture in the article in question, even 
though the article is regarded as a legit- 


%5 122 Ga. 190, 50 S.E. 68 (1905). 
%* In a paper delivered at the California Editors’ 
Conference in 1952. 
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imate historical chronicle of an actual 
happening.” The court said, in effect, 
that the magazine had used this picture 
purely to enhance its attractiveness to 
readers and increase its sales—thus for 
a purpose of trade.’? Though the case 
was later reversed without opinion,’® it 
had made its impression. Some thought- 
ful persons began to wonder—was not 
every news story in a newspaper actu- 
ally put there for a purpose of trade 
under such a definition? 

Most of these doubts were shrugged 
of by newspapermen on the basis of a 
suit settled in Kentucky two years 
earlier. A widow sued for invasion of 
privacy by stories and pictures after 
her husband had been attacked and 
murdered while walking down the 
street with her. The court dismissed her 
suit, holding that she had become, even 
though unwillingly, an actor in an oc- 
currence of public interest.’® 

Similarly, a California court in Met- 
ter v. Los Angeles Examiner held that 
the husband of a woman who commit- 
ted suicide by jumping from the twelfth 
floor of a building in down-town Los 
Angeles had no right to demand that a 
picture of her not be used.*° Yet at the 
same time, in a brief dictum of one 
sentence, the court observed that pub- 
lic or general interest as a defense 
against an invasion of privacy was not 
“to be confused with mere curiosity.” 
That statement, though given little em- 
phasis in the opinion, has been heavily 
stressed in later comments and annota- 
tions. 


Wi THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE DECI- 
sion in the Metter case and one decided 
three years later in Missouri is especial- 
ly clear. The Missouri case was that of 


17139 Misc. 290, 248 N.Y.S. 359 (1931). 

18 260 N.Y.S. 972 (1932). 

1% Jones v. Herald Post Co., 18 S.W. 2d 972 
(1929). 

20 35 Cal. App. 2d 304, 95 P. 2d 491 (1939). 
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Barber v. Time.*: Local newspapermen 
had taken a picture of Mrs. Barber in 
the hospital where she was being treat- 
ed for an abnormal appetite. The pic- 
ture and story were widely published. 
Finally Time got the picture and story. 
The picture itself was not objectionable 
from any standpoint such as modesty, 
but the article was headed “Starving 
Glutton.” Cutlines under the picture 
read, “Insatiable Eater Barber, She Eats 
for Ten.” 


Time naturally pleaded that it had 
used the article as a matter of news in 
which the public was interested. Cer- 
tainly the public interest in this event 
was less morbid than that in the Metter 
suicide. Certainly there was less justifi- 
cation for mental suffering on Mrs. 
Barber’s part than there had been for 
Mrs. Metter’s husband. The court 
ruled, however, that the jury should de- 
cide whether the interest of the public 
was “proper.” The jury awarded $1,500 
damages and another $1,500 punitive 
damages. On appeal the punitive dam- 
ages were eliminated. 


A mere use as news was no longer a 
defense for the news media. They could 
be safe only when there was a “legiti- 
mate” or “proper” public interest. The 
Supreme Court of the state, in refusing 
Time’s appeal, noted the conflict of 
public interest with the right of privacy 
and drew a fine distinction similar to 
the one made earlier in Martin v. New 
Metropolitan Fiction. The story itself 
may have carried information of some 
public interest, the justice who wrote 
the opinion said, but it was not neces- 
sary to include the identity and picture 
of the person. 


Other cases had pointed in this direc- 
tion before the Barber case, but not 
quite so clearly. One of these earlier 


#1159 S.W. 2d 291 (1942). 
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cases was that of Banks v. King Fea- 
tures Syndicate.22, An Oklahoma wom- 
an brought several suits due to the pub- 
lication of an x-ray picture showing her 
pelvic region and ‘he hemostat which 
had been left inside her during an oper- 
ation several years earlier. Mrs. Banks, 
who had consulted a number of med- 
ical doctors, finally went to a chiro- 
practor who x-rayed her and discov- 
ered the hemostat. The chiropractors of 
the area gave the picture to a newspa- 
per and other publications. In a case 
against King Features and the New 
York Evening Journal, the court re- 
fused to rule without a jury decision 
that the publication of the picture was 
justified by public interest.?* 


Thus the cases which held that the 
general public interest caused a person, 
willingly or unwillingly, to lose his right 
to privacy were seriously challenged by 
the Barber and other cases. Legal 
scholars hailed this challenge as just 
and right. Louis Nizer, who did a thor- 
ough and often-quoted study of the 
subject in 1941, declared even before 
the Barber case that the distinction be- 
tween a “public” and a “private” per- 
son was no longer acceptable.** Yet 
courts continued to apply a doctrine of 
public interest which in some of the de- 
cisions was very little different from the 
idea of the “public” character. 


One of the best known of these cases 
was decided a year before Nizer wrote, 
and it has been followed in a number 
of other decisions. This was the case of 
Sidis v. F-R Publishing Corporation.”® 
Sidis had been a child prodigy and was 
graduated from Harvard at 16, but he 
suffered a breakdown and eventually 
settled down to a clerical job. The New 


22 30 F. Supp. 352 (1940). 

23 Personal letter from John F. Harding, attor- 
ney for Time and Life. 

2439 Michigan Law Review 526 (Feb. 1941). 

*5 113 FP. 2d 806 (1940). 
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Yorker discovered him and ran his 
story under a heading of “Where Are 
They Now?” Sidis sued under the stat- 
ute of New York. The court noted that 
the article was “merciless in its dissec- 
tion of intimate details.” But it held 
that the law did not include the publi- 
cation of articles giving truthful news 
and other information about an un- 
usual personality. 

A California court, seven years be- 
fore the Sidis decision, had reached an 
almost directly opposite opinion in the 
famed “Red Kimono” case of Melvin 
v. Reid et al.?° This case grew out of 
the production of a movie based on 
public records of the trial and acquittal 
of a prostitute for murder. She brought 
suit, alleging that after her acquittal 
she had left her life of shame. The 
court noted that the movie was based 
on public records, but held neverthe- 
less that such action was an unjustifi- 
able invasion of her privacy. 

This case was more extreme in its 
humiliation, perhaps, but the principles 
involved were the same as in the Sidis 
case. Yet Mrs. Melvin won her case 
and Sidis did not. 


Yt THE ONLY POSSIBLE WAY OF RECON- 
ciling such cases as these was to de- 
clare that legitimate public interest 
over-rode the right of privacy but pub- 
lic interest which was not legitimate did 
not. American Jurisprudence, which is 
often referred to by judges, stresses the 
“legitimate” theory. It declares, “One 
of the primary limitations upon the 
right of privacy is that this right does 
not prohibit matters of general or pub- 
lic interest, or the use or the name or 
picture of a person in connection with 
the publication of legitimate news.” 27 
A survey of cases decided within the 


last few years shows that the courts 


2 112 Cal. App. 285, 297 P. 91 (1931). 
* Vol. 41, p. 937. 
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have applied the doctrine of “legiti- 
mate” news to reach decisions which 
conflict with each other and with the 
older cases in such a way that no ac- 
tual principles can be extracted for the 
guidance of the press. 

The mere fact that a man had been 
a prize-fighter, though he had left the 
ring 10 years earlier, was held sufficient 
to make him a public character whose 
right of privacy was waived.** It is dif- 
ficult to see why the public’s interest in 
a prize-fighter 10 years retired and its 
interest in Sidis is any more “legiti- 
mate” than its interest in the unusual 
medical case of Mrs. Barber or its in- 
terest in the Red Kimono case. 


It would seem that the defense of 
news value would be weakest in those 
matters which are brought up again 
long after they happened. This was true 
in the Red Kimono case. Yet, it was 
not true in the cases of Sidis or the 
prize-fighter. Nor was it true in the 
case of a series of articles about John 
Dillinger. The articles, run 15 years 
after the event, included a picture of 
one Estill, who had been a prosecuting 
attorney in a county where Dillinger 
was jailed at one time. The court dis- 
missed as to privacy, saying, “It is the 
unwarranted publicizing of a person’s 
private affairs and activities which fur- 
nishes the basis for the cause of ac- 
tion.” Apparently, then, actions taken 
by a public official gain no right of pri- 
vacy even though the person has re- 
tired to private life for years.*° 


In two cases it has recently been in- 
dicated that participation in court pro- 
ceedings, whether voluntary or not, 
does away with the right to privacy.*° 


%3 Cohen v. Marx et al., 211 P. 2d 320 (1949). 

2 Estill v. Hearst Publications Inc., 186 F. 2d 
1017 (1951). 

® Elmhurst v. Pearson et al., 153 F. 2d 467 
(1946); and Berg v. Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, 79 F. Supp. 957 (1948). 
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An Ohio court held, in effect, that con- 
ditional privilege is a defense to an in- 
vasion of privacy charge. It declared, 
but only in a dictum, that the right of 
privacy does not prohibit publication 
of any matter when the publication is 
made under circumstances which 
would render it a privileged communi- 
cation according to the law of slander 
and libel.*? 

On the other hand the case decided 
in Arizona, which was mentioned earli- 
er, involved police action which might 
ordinarily be considered under the 
same justification as court action. Yet 
the newspaper was held liable.*? 

A New York appellate court refused 
to dismiss the suit in the “one perfect 
rose case.” A soldier in his will had re- 
quested that his estate be used to send 
a rose each day to a girl he had loved, 
apparently from afar. The young lady 
had married and resented the publicity 
given the unusual will. Two dissenting 
judges declared to no avail that the arti- 
cle was essentially true, and that this 
“very unusual and humanly interesting 
event” was news.** The majority of the 
court felt that the reports were fictional- 
ized rather than merely straight news 
reports. 

A similar view has been expressed in 
at least two other recent cases. One of 
these involved reports of a court trial 
in which a man and woman were tried 
and convicted of the murder of the 
woman’s husband. Their conviction was 
later reversed, but the articles were pub- 
lished in a number of magazines before 
the reversal. A U. S. District Court 
ruled that plaintiffs were clearly “pub- 
lic figures” and subject to legitimate 
comment in news items. The articles, 


31 Johnson vy. Scripps Pub. Co., 18 Ohio Ops. 
372 (1940). 

82 Editor & Publisher Yearbook for 1950, p. 295. 

83 Sutton v. Hearst Corp. et al., 98 N.Y.S. 2d 
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however, were not clearly factual re- 
ports, the court said; and on that basis 
a motion for summary judgment was 
refused.** In the Gill v. Hearst case, 
discussed below, it was also indicated 
that a fictionalized report may not be 
justified as a news use. 


PICTURES, IT IS OBVIOUS, CAUSE 
many of the privacy suits. Conflict in 
decisions is very clearly shown in two 
cases involving pictures of two young 
girls who were accident victims. In one 
case in Pennsylvania the reprint two 
years later of a picture of a girl lying 
in the street, though se was not seri- 
ously hurt, was held an actionable in- 
vasion of privacy.*® In a similar case in 
Indiana, where the girl was killed, the 
reprinting of the picture on two occa- 
sions was held not actionable. Obvious- 
ly the pain to the parents was greater 
in the second case, but they were re- 
fused damages.*® 

A picture also has caused some of 
the most recent litigation in California. 
A couple were photographed sitting on 
stools in their confectionery and ice 
cream concession, the husband leaning 
over with his cheek against his wife’s 
and with his arm around her. The pic- 
ture was first run in Harper’s Bazaar 
with a short article stating that these 
couples, “immortalized in a moment of 
tenderness,” affirmed the poet’s convic- 
tion that the world would not revolve 
without love. The picture was later 
published in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
with permission of, and with credit to, 
the Hearst Publishing Company. This 
time, however, the picture was used to 
illustrate an article on the “wrong kind 
of love,” also defined as “love at first 
sight” and as “founded on 100 percent 


™% Garner et al. v. Triangle Publications Inc., 97 
F. Supp. 546 (1951). 

* Leverton v. Curtis Publishing Co., 97 F. Supp. 
181 (1951). 

* Editor & Publisher, March 29, 1952, p. 48. 
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sex attraction.” A long-enough time 
had elapsed since the publication in 
Bazaar that a suit based on that publi- 
cation was estopped by the statute of 
limitations. The couple now, however, 
sued both Curtis Publishing Company 
and the Hearst company, basing their 
suit against Hearst on his giving per- 
mission for the use of the picture by 
another publication. A lower court held 
there was no cause of action, but the 
Supreme Court of California sustained 
both suits.*? 

It was obvious that the court felt 
here was a use for purposes of trade 
and that a picture of professional mod- 
els could have been used instead. It 
was also clear that the article was more 
nearly fiction than news. Yet the impli- 
cations of such a decision extend to 
other situations. The California News- 
paper Publishers Association joined in 
a plea for a rehearing. They asked 
whether, under such a rule, a newspa- 
per could publish a news photo of a 
homecoming Korean veteran hugging 
his sweetheart. 

Finally the Supreme Court handed 
down another decision February 17 this 
year. It completely reversed its previ- 
ous stand and now noted that the pose 
of the couple was voluntarily assumed 
in what was at least a semi-public 
place. It declared that the picture was 
not such as to shock the ordinary sense 
of decency. Under these circumstances, 
the picture was not an actionable inva- 
sion of privacy, the court now said. 
Thus ended six years of litigation with a 
victory for the press; but is the law 
any clearer? 

Other courts continue to meet the 
problem of privacy and to disagree on 
it. In Texas a Court of Civil Appeals 
in March, 1951, strongly held for rec- 

3' Gill v. Hearst Publishing Company, 239 P. 2d 
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ognition of the right though they de- 
cided the case on other points.** A lit- 
tle more than a year later the Supreme 
Court of the state declared that no such 
right existed in the common law when 
Texas adopted it. Since no statute had 
been passed, then, no such right could 
be recognized, the court said.*® 


YW MANY OF THE ARTICLES WRITTEN 
about the right of privacy point out tri- 
umphantly that the fears expressed by 
the New York court in that historic 
suit in 1902 have not been realized. 
The majority in that decision had 
feared that recognition of such a right 
would swamp the courts in a flood of 
litigation. They also expressed concern 
over the intangible nature of the dam- 
ages for which redress would be sought. 
It is true that the courts have not been 
swamped with large numbers of cases, 
but the complications of recognition of 
the right are growing. Certainly the 
fear of the intangible nature of the 
damages claimed still applies. 


This latter point is well illustrated in 
a recent case, Pallas v. Crowley, Milner 
and Company.*® While this case was of 
the type which is clearly a matter of 
trade since it involved an advertise- 
ment, the nature of the damages 
claimed is pertinent to any invasion of 
privacy case. An Earl Carroll show girl 
charged that her privacy had been in- 
vaded through the use of her picture 
without her knowledge or consent in an 
advertisement for rouge, make-up and 
lipstick. As a result of such advertise- 
ment she suffered “the loss of earnings 
and grievous mental and physical in- 
jury, in that she lost her employment, 
was exposed to the contempt and ridi- 


% U.S. Life Ins. Co. v. Hamilton, 238 S.W. 2d 
289 (1951). 


%® Milner et al. v. Red River Valley Pub. Co., 
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cule of her friends and acquaintances, 
and was rendered physically ill to the 
extent that she required prolonged 
medical treatment to restore her 
health.” 

And what a jury can possibly do in a 
situation like this has been adequately 
shown in the libel case of Cleveland 
Leader Printing Co. v. Nethersole.** 
The Supreme Court of Ohio found it 
necessary to reverse this judgment, not- 
ing that the plaintiff was a woman and 
an actress and that the jury had re- 
turned a sum “one-fifth of which would 
have been thought adequate had the 
complaining party been a man.” 

As to the complexities and increased 
litigation feared by the majority of the 
New York court, the complete picture 
certainly is not given by the reported 
cases which reach the appellate courts. 
How many more are settled in lower 
courts or out of court cannot even be 
estimated. Even so, the number of cases 
can be said to be definitely increasing, 
and there is a definite trend toward 
combined libel and privacy suits. 


f INVASION OF PRIVACY SUITS ALSO 
have arisen in several areas other than 
that involving news and advertising. 
Writers of biographies have new prob- 
lems, and even fictionalized historical 
sketches or pure fiction may be de- 
clared invasions of privacy. Bill collec- 
tors, too, must beware. Freeman v. 
Busch Jewelry Company *? is typical of 
a number of cases in this latter area. 
The company sent a delinquent cus- 
tomer a letter telling him that Mary 
would be in town next week and to call 
her. It was signed, “Love.” The man’s 
wife left him. Later she came back but 
continued to distrust him. Her distrust 
drove him to drink, he told the court. 
He was granted $5,000 damages. 


* 84 Ohio 118, 95 N.E. 735 (1911). 
*: 98 F. Supp. 963 (1951). 
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Another and more unexpected use of 
the right of privacy has been the at- 
tempt to prevent police from finger- 
printing and photographing persons 
who have been arrested for crimes. 
These cases illustrate the unexpected 
nature of other possible developments 
out of the right of privacy, and these 
cases have been fairly common in re- 
cent years. The state of New Jersey, 
for example, had passed a law requir- 
ing that the police take such finger- 
prints and photographs of all persons 
arrested. In McGovern v. Van Riper it 
was charged that such taking of photo- 
graphs before the person arrested had 
been tried or before he had become a 
fugitive from justice was an invasion of 
the right of privacy.** The court at first 
upheld this plea but later reconsidered 
and over-ruled its injunction. In this 
changed ruling the old distinction 
made in the newspaper cases was ap- 
plied. The court declared that the gen- 
eral object is to protect the privacy of 
a private life; and it indicated that ar- 
rest, whether justified or not, ends this 
privacy.** We have already noted that 
a different ruling was applied to the 
newspaper reporting of a police raid in 
Arizona. 

The plea of privacy has even been 
entered by police who were ordered by 
a special state investigator to produce 
their income tax returns for examina- 


943 A. 2d 514 (1945) and 54 A. 2d 469 (1947). 

“For other fingerprint cases see Itzkovitz v. 
Whitaker, 115 La. 628, 39 So. 737; State ex rel. 
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Hodgeman vy. Olsen, 86 Wash. 615, 150 P. 1120; 
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tion.*® A sheriff has been charged with 
invasion of a wife’s privacy when he 
arrested her husband without a war- 
rant.*® The right has also been pleaded 
in an attempt to prevent a blood test in 
a paternity case. 

Generally these cases in which the 
right of privacy has been pleaded 
against police activities have been over- 
ruled. The public interest is apparent, 
and the innocent individual must suf- 
fer that the public may benefit. The 
public benefit in publications by the 
press is not so dramatic nor so readily 
perceived; hence freedom of the press 
has suffered. Whenever freedom of the 
press suffers, history shows that the 
public interest also suffers. 


The law has long recognized that 
some damages must go without redress. 
The courts continue to recognize this 
principle in refusing damages for inva- 
sion of privacy when there is a “legiti- 
mate” public interest. Not a great many 
more innocent persons would suffer if 
the courts completely refused to recog- 
nize such a right. Suits for libel or for 
violation of contract would still offer re- 
dress in most of the cases. Suits for ap- 
propriation of property would offer re- 
dress for the use of names and pictures 
used for advertising purposes. Perhaps 
other specific and definite laws could 
be added, but the vague right of pri- 
vacy should be opposed as posing a 
threat to the press and as a failure in 
giving uniform justice to those it is 
supposed to protect. 


% Frey et al. v. Dixon, 58 A. 2d 86 (1948). 
* Walker v. Whittle, 64 S.E. 2d 87 (1951). 
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¥*> TH'S STUDY HAD ITS ROOTS IN AN 
experience the author had while serving 
on the copy desk of a metropolitan 
daily several years ago. While checking 
through four other newspapers for news 
items, he noted one day that although 
each paper carried the same wire service 
copy on a particular story, the head- 
lines that decked the story varied so 
much from one another that the origin- 
al impression was that four completely 
different events were taking place. 


This raised the question as to just 
what the role of the headline is in 
everyday newspaper reading behavior. 
Certainly, the headline is now an im- 
portant, integral feature of the Amer- 
ican newspaper page. Practically every 
news item is introduced by a headline, 
while most newspapers have employees 
whose main—if not sole—function is 
to write headlines. 


The headline has been variously re- 
ferred to as a “thumbnail sketch of the 


*This report is a condensation of a thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for an M.S. degree at the University of Illinois. 
The author is indebted to Dr. Wilbur Schramm 
for guidance and assistance in the preparation and 
execution of the experiment. The study was made 
possible by a research grant from the Division of 
Communications, University of Illinois. 


news,” a “super-lead” or a “commercial 
sample”—a brief and attractive man- 
ner of presenting the reader with a 
sample of the paper’s offerings. Thus, 
it is a sort of index by which the reader 
may guide his selection of stories. 

Not only can the headline serve as 
an index by attracting attention to a 
particular item, but is may also serve 
as an index in terms of influencing the 
interpretation of a story. The headline 
writer may intentionally attempt to 
create a particular effect, or, perhaps 
more often, the influence can operate 
independently of his will. 

That such an effect should exist is 
not totally unexpected. Most journalism 
textbooks warn against the introduction 
of partiality into headlines. All stress, 
like Taylor and Scher,! that the head- 
line “must leave no false impressions. 
It should not say less than the story, 
and it must not say more.” 

These warnings grow out of two fact- 
ors in the process of communication 
by newspaper. First, the headline of 
today, by its very nature of extreme 
condensation and brevity, is often unable 


*Howard B. Taylor and Jacob Scher, Copy 
Reading and News Editing (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951). : 
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to present the desired “bird’s-eye view” 
of the story beneath it. Space limitations 
make it often virtually impossible for 
the headline to tell the whole story. In 
most cases, then, the headline writer 
is forced to select a single aspect of the 
story to “play up” in the headline. Ob- 
viously, bias can enter here, virtually 
through an open door. 


Second, an even more important as- 
pect of how the headline can introduce 
bias stems from the way people read 
newspapers. The reader is essentially, 
as English? has put it, “a shopper of 
headlines.” What makes this practice so 
important is that often the content of 
the headline, and perhaps the first few 
paragraphs of the story, is all the read- 
er does glean from a particular news 
item. 


The problem was concisely under- 
lined as early as 1925 by Dr. Glenn 
Frank, then president of the University 
of Wisconsin, as reported in Emig’: 


When you stop to think how few people 

read beyond the headlines and how 

much of public opinion is made by 

headlines, you begin to realize the enor- 

mous influence exerted by the journalist 
. who writes headlines. 


Similarly, some 20 years later, Winship 
and Allport* wrote: 


Through the headline, they (editors) 
create the picture of the world scene 
that their public carries in mind... . 
In three important respects, indeed, 
headline writers are free agents: They 
select the communique from which they 
draw their head; they choose that aspect 
of the communique they wish to fea- 
ture, and they fashion the final wording 
with all its subtle connotations. A glance 


2 Earl English, “A Study of the Readability of 
Four Newspaper Headline Types,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 21:217—29 (Sept. 1944). 

Elmer Emig, “The Connotation of Newspaper 
Headlines,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 4:53-—59 
(Jan. 1928). 

* Elizabeth C. Winship and Gordon W. Allport, 
“Do Rosy Headlines Sell Newspapers?’’ Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 7:205—10 (Summer 1943). 
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at the newsstand will show that editors 
do not always select the same commu- 
nique, nor choose the same aspect for 
emphasis, and no two have identically 
the same wording. The varied versions 
have different psychological effects. 

Sparse as is the field of journalistic 
research, controlled experimentation of 
the headline’s effect is even more so. 
Three reported studies, however, relate 
to the problem at hand. 

In 1928, Emig, using a simple ques- 
tionnaire method, (Sample question: 
“When do you read headlines—always, 
occasionally, or never?) studied the 
source of opinions formed from news- 
paper reading. Of 375 subjects, 192 said 
that they based their opinions on “read- 
ing or skimming the headlines,” 118 
on reading news stories, and 144 on 
reading both headline and stories. 

These data led Emig to conclude that 
headlines are “. . . perhaps the most 
potent factor entering into the forma- 
tion and direction of public opinion in 
the United States.” However, by Emig’s 
own admission, neither the methodology 
followed nor the results obtained can 
be regarded as completely valid. 

As part of a larger investigation into 
the ethics of American newspapers, 
Kingsbury and Hart® scaled headlines 
on the same topic from various news- 
papers, using the median of all news- 
paper reports as the base-line for com- 
parison. On such issues as the militaris- 
tic-pacifistic problem, reparations, and 
prohibition—all vital problems at the 
time—bias was found in almost every 
case. However, granted that bias is 
present in headlines, the problem as to 
whether this bias effects interpretation 
is still unsolved. 

Much more to the point was the war- 


5 Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell Hart and Asso- 
ciates, ‘Measuring the Ethics of American News- 
papers: IV. The Headline Index of Newspaper 
Bias,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 11:179-99 (June 
1934). 
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time study of Allport and Lepkin.® 
These investigators attempted to find 
out whether headlines, as such, could 
arouse an attitude to “get in and do 
the fight.” They even recognized the dis- 
creet subtleties of the semantics involv- 
ed, such as the different effects a head- 
line reading “Nazis Retreat at Stalin- 
grad” can have compared to the head- 
line “Russians Advance at Stalingrad.” 


The experimenters selected 126 “rep- 
resentative” headlines, reproduced them 
on cards in 72-point Gothic type with 
the same filler material running under- 
neath. The cards were exposed for a 
20-second period to 109 “average citi- 
zens,” who were asked to rate each 
headline on an 11-point scale according 
to how they were made to feel toward 
participation in the war effort. 

The results showed that all headlines 
—good news or bad—had some effect 
toward instigating a role in the war 
effort. The bad news headline, however, 
was significantly more effective toward 
this end than those which were classi- 
fied as good news headlines. 

This laboratory study, while illustrat- 
ing the effect of the headline in predis- 
posing the reader towards a particular 
“feeling,” still failed to duplicate ordin- 
ary newspaper reading behavior. The 
manner of presentation is hardly com- 
parable to usual conditions, while it is 
not clear whether the subjects could 
read the actual filler copy. 

The present experiment was designed 
to investigate how headlines serve to in- 
dex the story content in such a manner 
as to effect the total impression created 
by the story. More specifically, two 
hypotheses were put to test: (1) Dif- 
ferent headlines, presented with the 
same copy material, have different ef- 


* Floyd H. Allport and Milton Lepkin, “Build- 
ing War Morale with News-Headlines,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 7:211-21 (Summer 1943). 
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fects—that is they give rise to different 
impressions; (2) This effect of the head- 
line is in inverse proportion’ to the ex- 
tent to which the story is read. 


PROCEDURE 


Test material. Material for the ex- 
periment consisted of the front page of 
the Sunday, March 18, 1951 edition of 
the Daily Iowan, student newspaper at 
the State University of Iowa, with cer- 
tain modifications. From the original 
page, two stories were removed, along 
with their respective headlines. In place 
of the two deleted stories, two “test” 
stories were inserted—one dealing with 
a report of a murder trial (hereafter to 
be referred to as the “trial story”), the 
other concerning authoritative expres- 
sions On various types of college acceler- 
ation programs (hereafter to be referred 
to as the “acceleration story”). The trial 
story had a two-column headline and ap- 
peared in columns six and seven, just 
above the fold. The acceleration story 
had a single column head and appeared 
in column four, just below the mast- 
head. 

Three headlines were delegated to 
each of these “planted” stories. On the 
trial story, one headline indicated guilt 
of the defendant, one innocence, and 
one was a neutral headline. On the ac- 
celeration story, one headline dealt with 
the so-called quarter system of college 
acceleration programs, one headline 
with the so-called trimester system, and 
the other was against acceleration in 
any form. In each of the above cases, 
the specific headline was arrived at by 
extracting some statement from the 
body of the story and featuring that 
aspect of the total story in the headline. 


™ By the term “inverse proportion”’ the author 
does not mean to imply a direct mathematical re- 
lationship. Rather, the implication is that the more 
the story is read, the less the headline, per se, af- 
fects the interpretation of the story, and vice-versa. 
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The actual content of the stories, 
along with the headlines follow. 


The Trial Story - 


BENTON, Mass. (AP)—Henry Sands, 
25, Benton College student on trial for 
the murder of a life-long friend and fra- 
ternity brother, today steadfastly main- 
tained his innocence in the face of a 
three-hour cross-examination. 

Sands claimed throughout his testi- 
mony that he and the dead boy, Lewis 
Parker, were old friends and “I had no 
reason to kill him.” 


Quarrel Heard 


Prosecutor William N. Pennington 
again reviewed earlier testimony from 
several residents of the Beta Gamma 
house, a local fraternity where the kill- 
ing took place, that they had overheard 
an argument between Sands and Parker 
the day before the body was found with 
a bullet in the heart. One witness 
claimed to have heard Sands cry “I'll 
kill you!” during the quarrel. 


Pennington also read Detective 
Charles Almond’s report of the discov- 
ery of the murder weapon, a German 
Luger pistol wiped clean of fingerprints, 
in Sands’ room at the BG house. 

On the stand, Sands admitted owner- 
ship of the Luger, which he said he 
picked up during his GI days. But, he 
added, the gun was “always floating 
around the house. The guys were al- 
ways playing gags with it.” 


Friendly Squabble 


The defendant maintained the threat 
to kill Parker was “a figure of speech.” 
The quarrel, he said, was “just a friend- 
ly squabble over an insignificant sum of 
money.” 


Both the prosecutien and the defense 
indicated they would wind up argument 
tomorrow. 

“Guilty” Headline: 
ADMITS OWNERSHIP OF 
FRAT MURDER WEAPON 


“Innocent” Headline: 
MANY HAD ACCESS TO 
FRAT MURDER WEAPON 
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“Neutral” Headline: 
APPROACH FINAL STAGE 
IN FRAT MURDER TRIAL 


The Acceleration Story 


CHICAGO—Three conflicting view- 
points on accelerated college programs 
were offered here today by a trio of 
leading educators before a special con- 
ference of the American Council of 
Education. 

The conference was called to consider 
the question of speeded-up class pro- 
grams which is currently facing univer- 
sities and colleges across the nation. 
Three alternatives face these institutions 
—the quarter system, the trimester sys- 
tem, or adherence to the present aca- 
demic structure without any accelera- 
tion. 

Better for Forces 


Professor Charles D. Morton, Colum- 
bia University, was the main proponent 
of the quarter system, mainly because 
“it would distribute the input and out- 
put of ROTC students to better advan- 
tage for the Armed Forces.” 

Morton also felt that the quarter sys- 
tem allowed for more flexible utilization 
of staff personnel, as well as for a great- 
er total “time off” period during the 
year. 

On the other side was Professor Nor- 
man G. Hendrick of the University of 
California. “Let’s face facts,” argued 
Hendrick. “If it is acceleration that is 
needed, then certainly the trimester sys- 
tem is the faster one.” 


Fewer Exams 

Moreover, he claimed, the fewer 
number of registration and examination 
periods make for “greater efficiency in 
learning and operation.” 

Disagreeing with both these opinions 
was Professor G. Frederick Morrison of 
Ohio State University. “Acceleration in 
any form,” he said, “leads to a decline 
in good standards of university work. 
It would be both educationally bad for 
the student and harmful to the col- 
leges.” 


“Quarter System” Headline: 


MORE TIME-OFF 
ALLOWED FOR IN 
QUARTER SYSTEM 
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“Trimester System” Headline: 
MORE SPEED-UP 
POSSIBLE UNDER 
TRIMESTER FORM 

“No Acceleration” Headline: 
HARM SEEN TO 
SCHOOL, STUDENT 
IN ACCELERATION 


Both planted stories, it should be 
noted, are fictitious. But they are plaus- 
ible stories, of the type that one might 
expect to find on the front page of a 
college newspaper. Their lengths were 
regulated to allow them to fit perfectly 
into the spaces vacated by the two de- 
leted stories. 

Copies of the complete front page, 
with the appropriate modifications, were 
produced by offset printing. The page 
was of standard newspaper size, and 
except for the modifications, was ident- 
ical with the original. 

Subjects. Subjects for the experiment 
were all students in the introductory 
psychology course, spring semester, 
1951, at the University of Illinois. There 
were 398 subjects involved, and they 
were tested in sections averaging ap- 
proximately 20. All sections were more 
or less equated with respect to such 
variables as age, sex, and educational 
level. 

Presentation of Material. The pages 
were placed face-down on the subjects’ 
desks and the subjects were asked not 
to look at the material until instructed 
to do so. Oral instructions were given 
to the subjects, to the effect that this 
was part of a study on the “newspaper 
reading behavior of the college popula- 
tion.” Subjects were instructed to read 
the page as they would read it “ordin- 
arily . . . in the same manner and with 
the same deliberation as you usually 
do.” 

In order to insure at least a minimum 
reading of the test stories, and yet not 
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to underline them too heavily, the sub- 
jects’ attention was called to six dif- 
ferent stories on the page, with the two 
test stories included among the six. 
They were told that these stories “might 
usually interest the average college 
student.” 

The subjects then read the stories as 
leisurely as they wished, with a maxi- 
mum reading time of eight minutes— 
determined by pre-testing—allowed. As 
each subject indicated that he had com- 
pleted reading the page, the page was 
taken from him and he was given the 
question sheets. 

Question Sheets. On the mimeograph- 
ed question sheets, the subjects were 
asked to indicate their age, sex and edu- 
cational level, and to answer four ques- 
tions—two on the trial story and two 
on the acceleration story. The first ques- 
tion on each story related to the extent 
to which they read the story, and they 
were asked to check in one of four 
spaces, as follows: 


READ THOROUGHLY (from 
beginning to end) 

READ CASUALLY (glanced 
through article) 


READ SUPERFICIALLY 
(only headline and/or 
first few paragraphs) 


DID NOT READ AT ALL 


The second question on the trial 
story read: “IS IT YOUR IMPRES- 
SION THAT HENRY SANDS IS 
GUILTY OR INNOCENT?” The sub- 
jects were asked to indicate their im- 
pression by placing a check mark next 
to either GUILTY, INNOCENT or NO 
OPINION. 

The second question on the accelera- 
tion story was: “WHICH OF THE 
THREE SYSTEMS DESCRIBED IN 
THE STORY DO YOU PREFER?” 
The subjects were asked to indicate their 
preference by placing a check-mark 
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TABLE | 
Distribution of Replies on the Trial Story 





Guilty 
Guilty-headline Group ........ 44 
Innocent-headline Group ...... 29 
Neutral-headline Group ....... 35 
MIEN. 55 Oh Sirs biclbach a eeceae 108 


Number of Replies 


Innocent No Opinion Totals 
20 65 129 
38 65 132 
25 77 137 
83 207 398 





next to either QUARTER SYSTEM, 
TRIMESTER SYSTEM or NO AC- 
CELERATION. 


THE EFFECi OF THE HEADLINE 

The Trial Story: On this story, the 
effect of the headline on the interpreta- 
tion was measured by the replies to the 
question: “Is it your impression that 
Henry Sands is guilty or innocent?” By 
comparing the replies among the three 
groups—those exposed to the “guilty” 
headline, those exposed to the “inno- 
cent” headline, and those exposed to 
the “neutral” headline—it was possible 
to determine statistically whether dif- 
ferent headlines had significantly dif- 
ferent effects. 

All 398 subjects responded on this 
item. The resulting distribution of re- 
plies is shown in Table 1. By using the 
Chi-square statistic, the obtained dif- 
ferences between groups were found to 
be significant well beyond the 5 percent 
level of acceptability. 


The Acceleration Story: On this story, 
the effect of the headline was measured 
by replies to the question “Which of the 
three systems described in the story do 
you prefer?” By comparing the replies 
among the three groups—those exposed 
to the “quarter system” head, those ex- 
posed to the “trimester system” head, and 
those exposed to the “no acceleration” 
headline—it was possible to determine 
the effect of those different headlines. 


There were 360 respondents on this 
item, 38 subjects indicating that they 
failed to read this story. The resulting 
distribution of replies is shown in Table 
2. The Chi-square value for this distri- 
bution is approximately at the 15 per- 
cent level of significance. 


It is readily apparent that the results 
obtained on the trial story indicate that 
the headline has a most definite effect 
on the interpretation of the story. That 
the Chi-square value obtained could 
have occurred by chance alone less than 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Replies on the Acceleration Story 





Quarter 
System 


Quarter System Headline Group 33 
Trimester System Headline Group 24 
No Acceleration Headline Group 23 


BR sient yeaa SAR Ae? 80 


Number of Replies 


Trimester No 
System Acceleration Totals 
36 51 120 
44 48 116 
35 66 124 
115 165 360 
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five times in 100 constitutes adequate 
evidence of this effect. 

On the acceleration story, however, 
the results fell somewhat short of the 
usually-adopted 5 percent level of ac- 
ceptability. But even in this case, the 
results are still indicative of the same 
general effect of the headline. That the 
obtained results could have occurred by 
chance alone only 15 times in 100, 
certainly does not constitute a sound 
basis on which to discard the hypothesis. 

Why the discrepancy between results 
on the trial story and those on the ac- 
celeration story? The best rationale ap- 
pears to lie in the fact that the topic of 
the acceleration story was relatively 
more familiar to the subjects. The sub- 
jects could not have known anything be- 
forehand about Henry Sands or the 
murder; the trial story was purely fic- 
titious. On the other hand, the problem 
of accelerated college programs was a 
very live campus issue at the time of 
testing, and undoubtedly most of the 
subjects were already familiar with the 
topic and probably had some preference 
on the matter before they actually read 
the story. Because an attitude was al- 
ready present, the subjects were bound 
to be less influenced by the story, in 
total, and by the headline, in particular. 
In light of this factor, it is surprising 
that the obtained results were as signi- 
ficant as they were. 


EFFECT OF THE HEADLINE ON 
EXTENT OF READING 


The relationship between the effect of 
the headline and the extent to which 
the story was read was measured by 
the replies to the question: “To what 
extent did you read the story?” As 
noted earlier, there were four possible 
categories of response to this question 
—‘thoroughly,” “casually,” “superficial- 
ly,” “not at all.” For purposes of anal- 
ysis, the last category was discarded. 

In order to test the hypothesis that 
there is an inverse relationship between 
the amount of reading and the effect 
of the headline, the distribution of re- 
plies in each of the three categories of 
extent of reading, was determined separ- 
ately for those subjects whose opinions 
agreed with those expressed in the head- 
line, and for those subjects whose opin- 
ions differed. The former will be re- 
ferred to as “headline replies,” the lat- 
ter as “non-headline replies.” 

The distribution of replies for the 
trial story is shown in Table 3. Here 
again, the Chi-square test of significance 
is appropriate, and the obtained Chi- 
square value is significant beyond the 
1 percent level of acceptability. 

The distribution of replies on the ac- 
celeration story is presented in Table 
4. In this case, the Chi-square value 
lies between the 1 percent and 2 per- 
cent levels of acceptability. 


TABLE 3 
Extent of Reading on the Trial Story 





Read 


Thoroughly 


Headline Replies 
Non-headline Replies 


Totals 


Extent of Reading 


Read Read 
Casually Superficially 


37 31 
72 21 


109 
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TABLE 4 
Extent of Reading on the Acceleration Story 





Read 
Thoroughly 


Headline Replies 
Non-headline Replies 


SRI ee ops 162 


Extent of Reading 
Read Read 
Casually Superficially 
42 41 
80 35 


122 


Totals 


143 
217 


360 


76 





While the test of the hypothesis in 
this case is, at best, a rather crude and 
most approximate measure, the results 
are undeniably in support of the hy- 
pothesis. On both stories, results are 
highly significant statistically, beyond 
the 3 percent level. 

Even more important than the gener- 
al support of the hypothesis is the fact 
that the greatest differences in the effect 
of the headline are found in the cate- 
gory referred to as “read superficially 
(only headline and/or first few para- 
graphs).” It is the differences in these 
category that are largely responsible for 
the total Chi-square value obtained. 
When we consider how much of news- 
paper reading actually falls into this 
category, the potentiality of the head- 
line as an instrument of bias becomes 
even more notable. 


DISCUSSION 


This study has demonstrated the fact 
that headlines are not impotent instru- 
ments in the formations of opinions 
from newspaper reading. Indeed, their 
effect appears to be a most profound 
one, even within the confines of this 
laboratory situation. 

What do these results mean in terms 
of the ordinary daily newspaper read- 
ing situation? While any attempt at gen- 
eralization from the laboratory to the 
“everyday” situation is tenuous, certain 
hypotheses concerning ordinary read- 


ing behavior arise from the results ob- 
tained in the laboratory. 

Firstly, this experiment was concern- 
ed with single stories, on a particular 
issue. This is a rare occurrence in the 
newspaper. Usually, there are follow-up 
stories on the same issue. In such in- 
stances, if headlines are continually 
biased in one direction, opinions may 
thus be both initiated and repeatedly 
reinforced. 

Second, the topics of the stories used 
in this experiment were simple ones. In 
many respects, they were not important 
stories to the subjects. Moreover, the 
test material was somewhat outdated. 
It lacked the interest and excitement 
value of contemporary news issues. Al- 
though this limitation was unavoidable 
in the experimental situation, it would 
be interesting to investigate the effects 
of headlines with stories of higher news 
value. 

The results obtained cannot be ex- 
plained solely by the properties in- 
herent in the headline per se. As 
demonstrated by the results, the extent 
of reading is also an important factor 
contributing to the effect of the head- 
lines. When we consider how much of 
ordinary newspaper reading is com- 
posed of headline scanning, with per- 
haps a glance at the lead paragraph of 
a particular story, we might well ex- 
pect that the headline’s effect would 
be maximized. 
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One other factor which may be ex- 
pected to extend the influence of the 
headline in the usual newspaper situa- 
tion arises from the nature of the ex- 
perimental sample. While university un- 
dergraduates are not the most critical 
readers, they certainly do constitute a 
more sophisticated sample than one 
might expect from a representative seg- 
ment of the total population. If this is 
SO, an expectation of an even greater 
effect of the headline with a cross- 
population sample is not unwarranted. 

It appears, then, that the fears ex- 
pressed in textbooks about the intro- 
duction of bias into headlines are well- 
grounded. The headline writer who re- 
cognizes the potentialities of the head- 
line, and who is aware of the reading 
habits of the public, is certainly in a 
position to exert a significant influence 
upon the opinions of his audience. 

To be sure, there are certain rules 
and procedures for headline writing that 
raust be observed. There are limitations 
of typography and space, and the writ- 
er cannot depart too much from the ac- 
tual content of the story. But the writer 
must select some segment of the total 
story to feature in the headline. This 
selection may be based on a particular 
policy of the publication, or can be a 
function of the subjective likes and dis- 
likes of the writer himself. 

Certainly, the selection of material 
for the headline can be intentional— 
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as it was in this experiment—and can be 
designed to elicit a given response. But 
it can also be totally unpremeditated. 
It is an accepted fact that the individual 
idiosyncrasies of most writers usually 
find their way into their writing, and 
beadline writers are certainly no excep- 
tion. The headline writer, perhaps more 
than any other writer, is limited in his 
expression. But his personal orientation 
is bound to appear, particularly on is- 
sues in which he is ego-involved. 

One must not forget, of course, that 
the body of the news story itself is 
probably still the main source of opin- 
ion and interpretation. But it appears 
that the headline sets the stage, as it 
were, for the manner in which the 
story is read. It establishes the frame of 
reference within which the facts of the 
story are perceived. It creates the first 
mood or impression which subtly and 
perhaps unconsciously dominates the 
reader’s attention as he peruses the 
whole story. In a way, it provides a 
lens through which the remainder of the 
story or article is perceived. 

A complete theoretical treatment of 
the effect of the headline is beyond the 
scope of this paper. An attempt at such 
a theoretical formulation, however, is 
forthcoming as part of a monograph 
on the indexing process in mass com- 
munication, presently being prepared at 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search at the University of Illinois. 





“Some people think of journalism simply as dissemination of truth. This 
is an over-simplification because truth is big and complex, usually relative 
and hardly ever absolute. The adequate journalist must have a sense of his- 
tory. He must have a sense of the significance of those events with which he 
is concerned in his day-to-day work. He must realize that it is simple 
enough to achieve technical accuracy, but difficult—terribly difficult—to 
put the small truths together in such a way that the big picture ends up 
truly reflected.” —LARRY FANNING, managing editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, to a student conference sponsored by the School of Journalism, 


University of Oregon. 











International Transmission of News 
And the Right of Correction 


BY DAVID J. EXLEY* 


Now that the U.N. has adopted a separate convention on the 
right of correction, the treaty to facilitate newsgathering seems 
doomed. A New Zealander, Mr. Exley has been with the London 
Daily Express since receiving his M.A. at Stanford last winter. 





V> WHEN THE UNITED NATIONS GEN- 
eral Assembly turned to the item la- 
belled “Freedom of Information” on 
the agenda of its seventh session last 
winter, the delegate from Chile noted 
wearily that this was the seventeenth 
time that an organ of the United Na- 
tions had taken up the problem. 

For more than six years, the United 


Nations has been talking about free- 


dom of information, while the free 
press of the Western world still waits 
for results. 

A recent example of how this issue 
has been bandied about in the U.N. is 
the Convention on the International 
Transmission of News and the Right of 
Correction, commonly known as the 
Newsgathering Convention. The fate of 
this convention is only one part of the 
freedom of information story, but it 
helps to explain why the whole project 
has backfired on its original sponsors. 

It is five years this spring since the 
United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information in Geneva adopted 


*This article is based in part upon the author’s 
thesis, ‘The Proposed Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and the Right of Cor- 
rection,” submitted to the Institute for Journalis- 
tic Studies at Stanford University in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the degree of master of 
arts, December 1952. 


an American-drafted Convention on 
the International Transmission of News 
and a French-sponsored Convention on 
the Right of Correction. 

In May 1949 the General Assembly 
revised and merged these two docu- 
ments into one. But instead of getting 
the convention ratified by as many 
countries as possible in 1949, the As- 
sembly decided to shelve it until it took 
action on a draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information—a very different 
proposition. So for three and a half 
years, the Newsgathering Convention 
remained approved, but unsigned. 

It was again revived at the Assem- 
bly’s seventh session just before Christ- 
mas by a group of countries who in- 
sisted on cutting the convention in 
half. Ignoring American and British 
objections, a majority supported the 
proposal and opened for signature and 
ratification a Convention on the Right 
of Correction, leaving the status of the 
other articles—on the international 
transmission of news—in doubt. 


A COMPLICATED ISSUE 

Few U.N. projects have aroused so 
much confusion and prejudice among 
professional and private persons, par- 
ticularly in the United States, as the de- 
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cisions on freedom of information. The 
U.N. program to widen the areas of 
freedom consists of a number of parts. 
These parts are often confused, result- 
ing in a good deal of muddled thinking 
on just what the U.N. is trying to do 
and what the effect of its agreements 
would be. 

On paper the results may appear 
substantial: 

1, Article 19 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the General Assembly in the late fall of 
1948.1 

2. An agreement for the import of 
articles of educational, scientific or cul- 
tural character, adopted in June 1950 
by the General Conference of UNES- 
Co. 

3. A draft article for the Covenant 
on Human Rights. 

4. A draft of an International Code 
of Ethics for Information and the 
Press. 


5. A draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information. 

6. The Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and the 
Right of Correction. 


The issues have been debated at 
many long sessions by the Commission 
on Human Rights, by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, by the Economic and Social 
Council, by the 1948 Geneva Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information, by 
UNESCO and by the General Assem- 
bly. 

Unlike the draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights or the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information, the News- 
gathering Convention is a completed 


1 Article 19 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights states: ‘Everyone has the right to 
freedom of opinion and expression; this right in- 
cludes freedom to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers.” 
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document. It represents the best pos- 
sible compromise that could be ob- 
tained in the U.N. at the time of its 
drafting. Even if there were more op- 
portunities to revise it (which there are 
not), such a liberal text probably could 
not be agreed upon today. 

In discussions in the press and among 
professional groups, the Newsgathering 
Convention unfortunately has often 
been confused with the restrictive Free- 
dom of Information Convention. It has 
been the target of much undeserved 
abuse. Some have construed it as a 
U.N. plot to restrict press freedom in 
the Western democracies. 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS 


It is no such thing. Of all the docu- 
ments mentioned above, the News- 
gathering Convention would do most to 
assist the working journalist, if coun- 
tries lived up to the spirit, as well as the 
letter, of its provisions. This is a practi- 
cal document of concrete proposals, of 
which the three most important fea- 
tures may be summarized as follows: 

1. The contracting states bind them- 
selves to give the correspondents of 
other nations access to all sources of 
news on an equal basis with their own 
nationals. They agree, in effect, to cut 
down the red tape connected with the 
entry of foreign correspondents, to fa- 
cilitate their travel and residence, and 
not to expel them except for offenses 
which are not connected with their 
work as correspondents. 

2. The contracting states agree not 
to censor outgoing dispatches in peace- 
time except upon grounds of national 
defense. They further agree that any 
necessary peacetime censorship shall be 
carried out in accordance with previ- 
ously-established regulations and then 
under clearly-defined limitations. 

3. An international right of correc- 
tion is established for the first time. 
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This part of the convention has imme- 
diate significance, since the separate 
Convention on the Right of Correction 
has been opened for signature and rati- 
fication. Many nations provide for the 
right of reply in their domestic laws, but 
for the first time in history, this right 
has been extended to the international 
level. 

This means that a government ob- 
jecting to a newspaper article in anoth- 
er country is permitted to present a 
statement with its own version of the 
story to the government of that coun- 
try. The second government is then 
bound to include this statement in its 
usual press releases. Every newspaper 
is free to print the statement or not, as 
it sees fit. There is not the slightest 
compulsion on any newspaper what- 
ever. 

AMERICAN INITIATIVE 

The origin of the Newsgathering 
Convention goes back to before the 
U.N.’s first conference in 1945, when 
leaders of the United States press sent 
urgent requests to the then Secretary of 
State, Edward R. Stettinius, asking that 
the U.N. take prompt action to pro- 
mote the free flow of news across fron- 
tiers. It is well to remember that the 
project was initiated by the United 
States press, in view of subsequent 
American criticisms. 

The U.N.’s decision to call a world 
conference on freedom of information 
in March 1948 was fully supported by 
the American State Department. A spe- 
cial committee was set up, directed by 
Lloyd A. Free, then special assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs, to prepare a draft treaty on free- 
dom of information. 


Such a treaty had already been draft- 
ed by Richard J. Finnegan, at that time 
publisher of the Chicago Times, and 
Warren Pierce of the Chicago Times 
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staff in consultation with leaders of 
American information media. The text 
was submitted to the State Department 
on July 22, 1947. 


Mr. Free’s committee retained the 
substance of the Finnegan draft treaty, 
but after consulting other federal agen- 
cies, made some modifications and add- 
ed the minimum governmental safe- 
guards which most countries were 
expected to demand at the forthcoming 
conference. There is little doubt that 
the revised draft reflected the views of 
American newsmen. Indeed, during its 
briefing sessions before the conference, 
the United States delegation unani- 
mously approved the text, apart from 
a few small language changes. That 
delegation, incidentally, included three 
leading newspapermen—Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Sevellon Brown, editor and 
publisher of the Providence Journal, 
and founder of the American Press In- 
stitute; and Harry Martin, president of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 


HISTORIC DECISIONS 


The U.N. Conference on Freedom 
of Information was historic for two 
reasons: 


1. Real progress was made in guar- 
anteeing by international treaty a freer 
exchange of information between na- 
tions. 

2. The democratic powers of the 
West found unprecedented support for 
their proposals among the smaller and 
under-developed countries of Asia and 
the Middle East. 


This conference was a turning point 


in East-West diplomacy. Delegates 
from 54 countries met in Geneva only 
a few weeks after the Western world 
had been stunned by news of the Com- 
munist coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia. 
Up until this time, many of the smaller 
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nations of Asia, the Middle East and 
Latin America carefully steered a mid- 
dle-of-the-way course between East and 
West. But events in Czechoslovakia 
dramatically convinced them that Com- 
munist imperialism was the dominant 
threat to world peace. They had to take 
sides, since the price of neutrality was 
insecurity. 

The United States, as leader of the 
Western democracies, reacted accord- 
ingly, and adopted a very strong and 
far more challenging attitude to the 
Communist bloc at the Geneva confer- 
ence than at any previous diplomatic 
gathering. 

At first all went well, and real prog- 
ress was made towards promoting, by 
international treaty, a freer flow of 
news between countries. Later events 
were to show, however, that the initial 
support for the American proposals by 
many middle nations was not due to 
any particular enthusiasm for the 


American concept of freedom of infor- 
mation. They gave their support be- 


cause events in Czechoslovakia and 
elsewhere dictated the paramount ne- 
cessity of co-operating closely with the 
Western Big Powers. In fact, only 
about half a dozen countries have con- 
sistently supported the principles of 
freedom. Others (particularly under- 
developed countries) gave lip-service to 
certain principles, but their interpreta- 
tion of those principles was confused. 


Another reason for the marked suc- 
cess of the 1948 conference was that 
the majority of the delegates were 
themselves newspapermen. They were 
practical people, with ample facts and 
figures at their finger tips, and they 
wanted to co-operate to advance the 
standards of their profession. It is sig- 
nificant that at later U.N. meetings, 
when the journalists dropped out of the 
picture, leaving the field to the diplo- 
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mats and jurists, it became increasingly 
harder to compromise conflicting views 
and progress was slower. 


AMERICAN DRAFT APPROVED 


Soon after the conference opened in 
Geneva, the United States introduced 
the draft Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transmission of News, and the 
French put forward their draft Con- 
vention on the International Right of 
Correction. A plan for fusing the two 
into a single treaty did not succeed 
at this conference, and the final report 
adopted both drafts separately. 

Next, member governments were in- 
vited to send their comments to the 
Secretary General of the U.N. The 
conventions were revised by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in the light 
of these comments and later were sent 
on to the General Assembly. 

The revised Newsgathering Conven- 
tion submitted to the Assembly was a 
far cry from the conference text draft- 
ed by the American State Department. 
Several restrictive proposals suggested 
by governments had been written into 
the draft—for instance, the scope of 
permissible censorship of outgoing 
news was greatly widened; while states 
were empowered to apply their laws 
and regulations to correspondents for 
the protection of “public order,” as 
well as for “national security.” 

When the Newsgathering Conven- 
tion came before the General Assem- 
bly’s next session, the United States 
made a determined bid to save it. Er- 
win Canham, who was again American 
representative, was instructed to try to 
re-establish the principle on peacetime 
censorship approved by the 1948 con- 
ference, or not to support the conven- 
tion. This principle emphasized that 
peacetime censorship should be limited 
strictly to the exigencies of national mil- 
itary security. The American delegation 
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also wanted other important changes 
in the Economic and Social Council 
revision. 

The ensuing debate lasted for weeks. 
Delegates made a sentence-by-sentence 
examination of the two draft conven- 
tions, particularly the newsgathering 
treaty, and voted on them an article 
at a time. But the American efforts 
were successful. The plan for merging 
the two conventions into one was at last 
fulfilled, and Mr. Canham succeeded 
in replacing the undesirable features of 
the Economic and Social Council revi- 
sion with provisions acceptable to the 
United States. 

On May 13, 1949, by 33 votes to 6 
(the Soviet bloc), with 13 abstentions, 
the General Assembly adopted the Con- 
vention on the International Transmis- 
sion of News and the Right of Correc- 
tion, but at the same time stipulated 
that the convention should not be open- 
ed for signature pending definite action 
on the draft Convention on Freedom 


of Information. Some delegates argued 
that the conventions were complement- 
ary to each other and should not be 
acted upon separately. 


THREE-YEAR STALEMATE 


All efforts to draft the Convention on 
Freedom of Information have been un- 
successful. A special committee of the 
General Assembly revised it in 1951 
and wrote a number of particularly- 
restrictive proposals into the preamble 
and 19 articles. Under this convention, 
almost any unfavorable story by a cor- 
espondent, no matter how factual, could 
be construed as “propaganda” or in- 
jurious to “national prestige.” 

The text does not protect freedom of 
information satisfactorily, but empha- 
sizes instead the list of “justifiable” 
limitations on freedom. Even if a major- 
ity of states pushes this draft through 
the Assembly, it will never be signed 
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by the United States, United Kingdom 
or other Western democracies where it 
has been bitterly denounced. 

Meanwhile, what of the Newsgather- 
ing Convention? As early as October 
1949, when it was obvious that the Free- 
dom of Information Convention was 
stalled, the United States, United King- 
dom and the Netherlands suggested that 
the Newsgathering Convention should 
be opened for signature separately. 
This and all similar proposals were 
turned down in the Assembly. 

Some countries maintain that the 
more technical clauses of the News- 
gathering Convention require the moral 
and political context of the other docu- 
ment. Yet the two conventions do not 
even cover the same subject matter, and 
neither one is dependent on the other. 

The stark truth is that the News- 
gathering Convention, which some Am- 
erican newspapermen have rejected as 
too restrictive, is considered much too 
radical by a large number of countries. 
So long as these states think they can 
write extensive restrictions into the 
Freedom of Information Convention, 
the newsgathering treaty probably will 
remain shelved. 


AGGRESSIVE COALITION 


Behind all these political maneuvers 
in the U.N. is a desire to curb the ac- 
tivities abroad of American and British 
media of information—a desire which 
springs not only from the Communist 
bloc, but, rather unexpectedly, from a 
coalition of Arab, Asiatic and Latin 
American countries. 

The conflict had long been apparent. 
The United States and its supporters 
felt that absolute freedom of informa- 
tion was the prerogative of all peoples. 
But almost every proposal to facilitate 
the gathering and transmission of news 
was criticized by other delegations from 
Latin America, Asia and the Middle 
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East, supported by the Soviet bloc. In- 
stead, they favored governmental safe- 
guards against abuses of freedom and 
stressed the responsibilities of corres- 
pondents. 


Each country claimed that the Amer- 
ican press, by irresponsible reporting, 
had damaged its “national prestige and 
dignity.” According to the Arab states, 
the American press is dominated by 
Zionists, who dictate United States poli- 
cies in the Middle East. Thus, they say, 
Palestine was divided, against the wishes 
of the majority of members in the Unit- 
ed Nations, the new state of Israel was 
created and hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs were made homeless. 

India and Pakistan, despite their dif- 
ferences on other issues, usually vote 
the same way on freedom of informa- 
tion questions, and condemn articles 
appearing in American papers on 
their religious, social and political prob- 
lems. The same thing is true of Latin 


American countries. They resent the 
way American papers report their revo- 


lutions, financial troubles and other 
problems. 


All these countries are alarmed at the 
increasing amount of propaganda fed 
to them by the big powers. They sus- 
pect that the United States is only in- 
terested in freedom of information to 
strengthen the “infiltration” of the big 
American news agencies abroad, and 
not to benefit the peoples of their 
countries. 


To them American news agencies 
represent a sort of cultural imperialism. 
These poorer states feel unable to get 
their own point of view disseminated 
abroad, so, in turn, would like to sup- 
press the activities of American and 
British information media. They insist 
that foreign newsmen do not show 
enough sympathy and respect for their 
religious or natural feelings. The only 
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way they feel able to hit back at the 
United States and Britain is when it 
comes to writing conventions in the 
U.N. So there they talk loud and long 
against the information media of the 
big democracies and demand adequate 
protection through a convention against 
abuses by the heavily-financed media. 

If these views were confined to a 
small bloc of half-a-dozen nations, the 
problem would not be so complicated. 
For instance, it is not very hard to 
refute Communist propaganda about 
the “monopolistic, war-mongering” Brit- 
ish and American press. But this coal- 
ition of Middle East and Asiatic coun- 
tries, representing 1,200 million people, 
added to the Latin American and Soviet 
blocs, commands a substantial majority 
of votes in the U.N. 

Since the Newsgathering Convention 
was drafted in 1949, these countries 
eager to legalize restrictions upon free- 
dom have seized control of United Na- 
tions attempts to deal with freedom of 
information problems. For instance, the 
Assembly’s Special Committee in 1951 
which wrote such damaging limitations 
into the Freedom of Information Con- 
vention was controlled by Arab, Asiatic, 
Soviet and other restrictionists. 


RIGHT OF CORRECTION 
It was these restrictionists who de- 


-cided to revive the Newsgathering Con- 


vention, or part of it, at the Assembly’s 
seventh session last winter. As explained 
earlier, the convention consists broadly 
of two parts—the newsgathering clauses 
which confer certain rights and privil- 
eges on correspondents; and the section 
providing an international right of cor- 
rection, which establishes corresponding 
duties and obligations for newsmen 
and news agencies. The restrictionists 
shrewdly cut the Newsgathering Con- 
vention in half and sponsored a “Con- 
vention on the Right of Correction.” 
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In other words, these states want to 
adopt that part of the convention which 
imposes responsibilities and obligations 
on correspondents without granting 
them the corresponding privileges pro- 
vided in the other part of the document. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt emphasized in 
1949 that the United States would not 
extend the right of correction to any 
state which refused to assume the obli- 
gations arising from Newsgathering 
Convention. Facilitating the work of 
foreign correspondents on the one hand 
and establishing a right of official cor- 
rection are interrelated problems. The 
chief advantage of amalgamation was 
to make it clear that the protection af- 
forded by the right of correction would 
be available only to states which agree 
to facilitate the work of foreign cor- 
respondents. 


But for countries who want to get 
back at the foreign press for alleged ir- 
responsible reporting, a separate Con- 
vention on the Right of Correction is a 


convenient chance to impose obligations 
on correspondents without conceding 
any corresponding privileges. As such 
a document has now become a part of 
international law, its provisions should 
be examined in more detail. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


Articles IX, X and XI of the News- 
gathering Convention provide the sub- 
stance of the new Convention on the 
Right of Correction and, in practice, 
would operate as follows: 

Suppose, a story from an American 
correspondent or information agency in 
Egypt is published or disseminated 
abroad, and Egypt protests that the dis- 
patch is false, distorted and “capable of 
injuring its relations with other states 
or its national prestige or dignity.” ? 


The quotations are from the text of the con- 
vention. 
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Egypt then has the right under the 
convention to issue a communique, giv- 
ing its version of the facts “without 
comment or expression of opinion.” 
With the least possible delay and in 
any case not later than five clear days 
from the date of receipt, a contracting 
state receiving this communique must 
release it to the appropriate correspond- 
ents and information agencies. 

Although the right of reply to correct 
false or defamatory statements in news- 
papers is almost unknown in the Com- 
mon Law countries, such as the United 
States or United Kingdom, other coun- 
tries have had it for a long time— 
France, for instance, for 125 years. But 
the international remedy which the 
French proposed is not nearly so drastic 
as France’s domestic law, for the al- 
leged guilty newspaper is not compelled 
to print the reply. 

In America, the State Department 
will hand the Egyptian statement to the 
American press in the same manner as 
its regular news releases, but no news- 
paper need print it unless it wants to. 
The convention imposes no compulsion 
on any newspaper, but only on the 
governments of contracting states who 
must distribute the communique. 


Egyptian opinion will be appeased by 
any publicity given its communique, 
and the United States, for its part, will 
be able to reply in the same way when 
foreign newsmen distort American 
events. 


Now, suppose that the American 
Government ignores its obligations un- 
der the convention and refuses to dis- 
tribute the Egyptian communique. 
Egypt may then reject any statement 
subsequently submitted to it by the 
American Goverment. Moreover, Egypt 
may send its communique to the Secre- 
tarial General of the U.N. He, in turn, 
will give “appropriate publicity through 
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the information channels at his disposal 
to the communique, together with the 
dispatch and the comment, if any,” 
submitted to him by the American 
Government. 

A careful examination of the News- 
gathering Convention fails to show any 
provisions, either in the right of cor- 
rection articles or elsewhere, which 
would in any way limit the freedom of 
the press in the United States or any 
other Western democracy. But these 
provisions do greatly increase the 
chances of getting other countries, 
where foreign correspondents really 
need more freedom, to sign the conven- 
tion. The international right of correc- 
tion, like the convention as a whole, is 
essentially a compromise—a compro- 
mise between states which would have 
compelled correspondents to distribute 
official corrections and those which 
would have preferred no mention of a 
right of correction at all. Without some 


mention of this right, many countries 
would never have voted in favor of 
the convention. 


Nevertheless, although there were jus- 
tifiable reasons for incorporating an in- 
ternational! right of correction in the 
Newsgathering Convention, the U.N. 
will do more harm than good by ac- 
cepting the right of correction before 
providing safeguards for the free flow 
of news between nations. 


FREEDOM UNDERMINED 


The fact is that the United Nations 
cannot legislate freedom. The News- 
gathering Convention may have been 
drafted with the best of intentions in 
the world, it may contain the best pos- 
sible provisions for assisting correspond- 
ents in their work, but unless there is 
a genuine desire now among a major- 
ity of nations to make it work, nothing 
will be gained merely by opening the 
convention for signature. 


— 


Apparently, that desire does not exist 
today. International tension always 
strikes hard at the freedom of the press. 
Many countries eagerly support press 
curbs the moment they feel their se- 
curity is threatened. Instead of lower- 
ing barriers to newsgathers, these na- 
tions seek U.N. sanction for raising 
more obstacles. For instance, the par- 
tition of India was followed by restric- 
tions on the press there; the same thing 
happened in the Middle East after the 
partition of Palestine. The Korean con- 
flict and the cold war between Soviet 
Russia and the West have increased in- 
ternational suspicion and added to pres- 
sures on freedom. Then, there are the 
economic problems of under-develop- 
ment, the resentment towards the “cul- 
tural imperialism” of the West, men- 
tioned earlier, which prompt certain 
governments in the U.N. to demand 
press restrictions. 


The U.N. vote to open for signature 
a separate right of correction is a re- 
flection of these attitudes. These restric- 
tionists want to wring whatever conces- 
sions they can from the West, without 
promising any corresponding benefits. 


None of these countries will sign a 
document like the Newsgathering Con- 
vention compelling them to remove the 
restrictions they want to tighten. Either 
they will refuse to sign the convention 
or they will look for loopholes in the 
text. The convention may appear water- 
tight, but if it were ratified in the pres- 
ent state of the world, certain govern- 
ments would certainly try to twist the 
text to dodge their obligations. 

In a happier international climate, 
the right of correction might contribute 
substantially to friendly relations be- 
tween states. But under current world 
conditions, many governments would 
not hesitate to abuse the separate Con- 
vention on the Right of Correction. 
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It could become a vehicle for propagan- 
da and even cause friction among states. 
Governments might demand so many 
corrections that the documents would 
become cumbersome to handle, impos- 
ing unnecessary burdens upon govern- 
ments and newspaper editors. These 
statements could be assigned directly 
to the wastepaper basket and the free- 
dom of the press to print what it 
chooses would not be impaired. But 
since a separate convention would not 
facilitate the gathering and international 
transmission of news, little can be said 
in its favor. Moreover, American news- 
paper editors, unfamiliar with the right 
of correction in other states, would be- 
come more antagonistic to the whole 
idea if it were exploited by unscrupu- 
lous governments. 


Now that the U.N. has adopted a 
separate convention, the newsgathering 
articles seem doomed. The United 
States and United Kingdom are un- 
likely to revive them in the foreseeable 
future, and with pressures on freedom 
increasing all over the world, no other 
country will probably be interested in 
them. This is all for the best. Some 
other solution must be found. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


Just as the League of Nations was 
forced to cut short its plans to promote 
freedom of information in the face of 
expanding totalitarianism in Europe and 
the shadow of World War II, so the 
United Nations would be well advised 
to shelve its program to legislate free- 
dom of the press by means of interna- 
tional conventions. 


Instead, the U.N. should promote a 
bold, positive program to meet some 
of the basic problems causing demands 
for restrictions on freedom of informa- 


tion. Only if the causes for suppression 
of freedom are removed first, can free- 
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dom be preserved by means of an in- 
ternational convention. 

A step in the right direction was 
taken on July 25, 1952, when the Econ- 
omic and Social Council appointed a 
rapporteur to propose practical action 
by the council for overcoming obstacles 
to freedom of information. 

The journalists of the world them- 
selves have already taken the initiative. 
An International Press Institute has 
been founded and has set up a program 
calling for, among other things, semi- 
nars on the primary problems of inter- 
national journalists, a survey of press 
freedom in the world and improvement 
of the practices of journalism. The In- 
ternational Fédération of Journalists 
and the Federation Internationale des 
Editeurs de Journaux et Publications 
are other organizations which are work- 
ing to achieve better understanding 
among journalists and peoples. 

The U.N. should develop a program 
in conjunction with the professional or- 
ganizations and assisted by them. This 
program should include action to: 

(a) increase the flow of news be- 
tween countries, especially from under- 
developed states: 

(b) ease newsprint problems; 

(c) improve broadcasting and, later, 
television facilities; 

(d) step up programs for the ex- 
change of journalists; 

(e) support the International Press 
Institute and other professional organ- 
izations. 

The U.N.’s responsibilities do not end 
there, however. U.N. experts should 
be sent to the Middle East, Europe, 
Asia and Latin America to become fam- 
iliar with local views and problems. 

In particular, they should investigate 
such matters as: (a) lack of financial 
capital; (b) newsprint shortages; (c) 
religious attitudes; (d) local sentiments 
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toward nationalism, communism and 
imperialism; (e) problems of illiteracy. 
In this way, the U.N. could start a 
trend of positive thinking towards con- 
crete ways of meeting some of these 
problems. 

The role of the United States in such 
a program should not be, as some po- 
litical leaders have proposed, to boycott 
further U.N. discussions on freedom of 
information. That would be playing 
right into the hands of the restrictionists. 

If the United States withdrew from 
these discussions, demands for the most 
drastic press curbs would go on just 
the same, and would have far better 
chances of success without any Amer- 
ican opposition. 

The United States’ clear obligation, 
having initiated this project, is to par- 
ticipate fully in every U.N. consideration 
of the issues. The United States should 
try to convince other governments that 
nothing can be gained at this stage by 
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prolonging the drafting of international 
conventions on freedom of information, 
since further discussions will only lead 
to more restrictions on that freedom. 


Furthermore, the United States 
should promote U.N. action to remedy 
some of the underlying causes for press 
restrictions, especially in the under- 
developed areas, and American media 
of information should set an example in 
discharging their duties and obligations 
that will win the respect and admiration 
of other lands. 


As Carroll Binder, editorial editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune who has repre- 
sented the United States at freedom of 
information discussions in the UN, has 
said: 

Freedom of information must be sold 
as a liberating and enriching force for 
the scholar, the artist, the artisan, the 
writer and the plain citizen and not as a 


special privilege for American media of 
information. 





The wars of recent years, the developments in mass communication, and 
the teaching experiences of the faculty have determined the goals of the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse University, according to Dean Wesley C. 
Clark. 

He enumerated five goals, declaring that these go beyond “the training 
of men and women for the daily newspaper field alone.” The other five “are 
equally vital’: 

“1. We must teach every citizen the meaning of a free society and par- 

ticularly its dependence upon a free press. 

We must train every citizen how to use the great mass media of 
communication so that better communication and understanding 
among peoples may result. 

We have a special task in training the technicians who operate in the 
field of journalism. 

We must advance the horizons of knowledge in the field of journal- 
ism by research. 


We must conserve the accumulated knowledge in the field of jour- 


nalism so that this knowledge may be passed on to future genera- 
tions.” 
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The Press and Propaganda in the 
1948 Italian Election Campaign 


BY WILLIAM S. 


CALDWELL* 


With another general election scheduled in Italy this spring, an 
analysis of the role played by communication agencies in the 
1948 campaign throws light upon the present alignment of 
. propaganda forces. This article is adapted from Mr. Caldwell’s 
M.A. thesis in journalism at the University of Minnesota. 





Wf ITALY IS HOLDING A GENERAL ELEC- 
tion this spring, the first since the cru- 
cial test of 1948. The Italian Commu- 
nist party—one of the largest in the 
world, with more than two million 
members—is still a powerful force. 
Once again it has an election alliance 
with the left-wing Socialists of Pietro 
Nenni. 

In 1948 the free world feared that 
the leftist alliance, known as the Demo- 
cratic Popular Front, would either win 
the election or at least capture enough 
votes to prevent the center Christian 
Democrats from forming a stable gov- 
ernment without the Left. In either 
case, it was feared that Italy might be 
right behind fallen Czechoslovakia on 
the Kremlin’s timetable.* 


*Mr. Caldwell was a foreign service officer of 
the U. S. Department of State who spent nearly 
three years in Italy before resigning to resume 
graduate work in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. He served as assistant administrative 
officer and as acting press attache at the American 
embassy, Rome. Later, he served in Palermo as 
public affairs officer for Sicily. While in the 
Graduate School he has been connected with the 
World Affairs program of the Minneapolis Star. 

? A good appraisal of the importance of the elec- 
tion to the United States is found in the Council 
of Foreign Relations study, The United States in 
World Affairs 1947-48, pp. 506-9. See also Buel 
W. Patch, “Italian Election,” Editorial Research 
Reports, April 7, 1948, pp. 215-16. 
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Neo-fascism was not an important 
force in 1948, as it is in the elections 
this spring. In 1948 the Movimento So- 
ciale Italiana (MSI) won only half a 
million votes. Now it is threatening 
Christian Democracy on the right as 
the Left’s alliance is threatening at the 
other extreme. 


The press played an important role 
in the 1948 elections and is performing 
the same role this spring. For this rea- 
son it seems timely to examine the part 
the press played in the propaganda 
struggle preceding the 1948 election. 


THE 1948 ISSUE 


The central issue of the election 
fought over in the press and in other 
media of communication was whether 
Italy should turn to the East and ac- 
cept communism or stay with the West 
and support democracy. The Demo- 
cratic Popular Front sought to blur this 
issue, minimizing the results that would 
follow a sharp swing to the left, both 
internally and internationally. On the 
other hand, the anti-Communist forces 
had to oversimplify the threat of com- 
munism so as to bring out a large vote 
against the Front. The Christian Demo- 
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crats argued that since they had done a 
good job of running the government 
and were the largest anti-Communist 
party seeking support in the election, 
Italians should vote for their party as 
the best “bulwark” against a possible 
Front victory. 

As the campaign began it appeared 
that the Front would win more votes 
(about 40 percent) than any other 
party or electoral bloc. In February it 
had received more votes than all the 
other parties combined in municipal 
elections of Pescara, a city non-Com- 
munist politicians had considered 
“safe.” The Christian Democratic party 
was expected to get only 30 to 35 per- 
cent of the vote. 

By late March predictions as to the 
outcome of the election had shifted, in- 
dicating a trend. The vote which the 
Front was expected to receive dropped 
to between 30 and 35 percent, and the 
predicted Christian Democrat vote rose 
to 40 percent.” 

In the election the Christian Demo- 
crats actually won 48.5 percent of the 
vote,® some 15 to 20 percent more than 
was predicted in February. The Front 
received 31.5 percent of the ballots 
cast, a figure nearly 10 percent below 
the vote it was expected to win when 
the campaign began. The differences 
between votes received in April and the 
electoral strength predicted for the two 
opposing groups in February are signif- 
icant. They indicate a shift in public 
opinion, a shift brought abqut at least 


2 Arnaldo Cortesi, ““Report from Italy’’ in Pub- 
lic Opinion and Foreign Policy, edited by Lester 
Markel, p. 198. Communist confidence of victory 
is reported in Aldo Garosci’s study of ‘The Italian 
Communist Party” in Communism in Western Eu- 
rope, edited by Mario Einaudi, p. 192. Predictions 
on the vote the Christian Democrats would get 
were made by foreign correspondents and other 
observers. 

*These and the other election statistics were 
obtained from the Annuario Statistico Italiano 
1944-48 published by the Ministry of Interior, 
Rome. 


partly by the effective anti-Communist 
propaganda campaign waged through 
the press and the other media of com- 
munication. 


The anti-Communist propaganda 
campaign started later than that of the 
Front but it was more intensive since 
it enjoyed a predominance in every 
field of communication. 


THE COMMUNIST PRESS 


The Front had a strong press—about 
20 daily papers circulating more than 
1,500,000 copies at the height of the 
campaign. But eventually this press was 
almost snowed under by the combined 
strength of the non-Communist party 
journals and the independent, conser- 
vative press—some 85 dailies circulat- 
ing approximately 5,500,000 copies. 
The lineup of the periodical press was 
probably even more unfavorable to the 
Communists, but no complete and reli- 
able figures are available. 


Fourteen daily newspapers with a 
total circulation of a million copies fol- 
lowed the Communist party line in the 


fall of 1947, and additional papers 
were established to help fight the elec- 
tion campaign. The 1947 circulation 
figures, the best available, show that 
the leftist press then had about one- 
fifth of the total daily newspaper circu- 
lation in Italy. 


The official spokesman of the Com- 
munist party was [’Unita, which pub- 
lished editions in Rome, Milan, Genoa 
and Turin. Avanti! was the main organ 
of the Nenni Socialists; it had editions 


*The Editor & Publisher “International Year- 
book” for 1948 does not contain information on 
the Italian press. Information on that press for 
late 1947 was obtained from “Report on the 
United States Information Program in Italy” (Un- 
classified), prepared by the American Embassy, 
Rome, for the Smith-Mundt investigating commit- 
tee of Congress, Sept. 1947. This report and the 
1947 and 1949 Editor & Publisher ‘International 
Yearbooks” were primary sources concerning the 
press in 1948. 
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in the same four cities and Venice. 
Less conspicuously radical but very effec- 
tive in reaching non-Communists were 
such new philo-Communist journals as 
Il Paese and La Repubblica of Rome 
and L’Ora of Palermo. Of the few “in- 
dependent” newspapers supporting the 
Left, the most important was // Lavoro, 
official organ of the General Confed- 
eration of Labor. 


The Front was given newsprint by 
Communist organizations in eastern 
Europe and as the result was able to 
step up the press runs of its journals.® 
The additional papers were distributed 
by means of give-aways when the cir- 
culation campaigns failed to produce 
results. As the result of these factors 
the total number of copies distributed 
by the leftist press in late March and 
early April of 1948 may have neared 
2,000,000 copies. 


THE ANTI-COMMUNIST PRESS 


Each of the anti-Communist parties 
had its press, and in addition the forces 
opposed to the Front had powerful 
support from that half of the Italian 
daily press which was independent of 
party control by 1948. This press was 
predominantly conservative and was 
influential despite the fact it had large- 
ly been on the “wrong” side in the 1946 
election and plebiscite on the mon- 
archy.® 


In 1948 the independent press num- 
bered about 45 daily papers circulating 
nearly 4,000,000 copies. The leading 
papers in this group were Corriere della 
Sera and its evening edition, Corriere 
a’Informazione, of Milan; La Stampa 
and Gazzetta del Popolo of Turin; Il 


5 Cortesi, op. cit., p. 203. 

* Retention of the monarchy had been favored 
by the bulk of the independent press and by the 
right-wing party organs, while the newspapers of 
the center and leftist parties were opposed. The 
monarchy was rejected in the plebiscite by a mar- 
gin of 2,000,000 votes—12,718,000 to 10,719,000. 
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Tempo, Il Messaggerro and Giornale 
d'Italia of Rome; I] Gazzettino of Ven- 
ice; Giornale Mezzo-Giorno of Bari; I 
Risorgimento and Il Mattino of Naples; 
and Giornale di Sicilia of Palermo. 

The Christian Democratic party 
press was second in importance to the 
anti-Communist forces. This press con- 
sisted of 10 dailies with an aggregate 
circulation of 400,000 copies. The lead- 
ing CD organ was Il Popolo, which 
published editions in Rome and Milan. 
The CD press was reinforced by that 
portion of the independent press that 
called itself “Catholic” and closely fol- 
lowed the Christian Democratic line in 
1948. In a special category was another 
Catholic publication, the quasi official 
organ of the Vatican: L’Osservatore 
Romano. This influential daily, widely 
circulated in Italy and throughout the 
world, publicized the anti-Communist 
pronouncements and activities of the 
Vatican in the election campaign. 

The two parties which with the 
Christian Democrats made up De Gas- 
peri’s coalition cabinet had their own 
party newspapers and presented sepa- 
rate election lists in 1948. The right- 
wing Socialists had L’Umanita as their 
official organ. The Republican press 
was led by La Voce Repubblicana of 
Rome. 


These two parties are aligned with 
the Christian Democrats again in the 
1953 election campaign, along with a 
fourth party—the Liberals. In 1948 the 
Liberals had joined forces with the 
L’Uomo Qualunque (Common Man) 
party in the National bloc. // Risorgi- 
mento Liberale was the leading organ 
of the bloc. 

The far right was much weaker in 
1948 than it is in 1953, and so was its 
press. The Monarchists had four small 
party organs in 1948, the party spokes- 
man being L’/talia Nuova. The neo- 
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fascist Right had only one paper, 
L’Ora d'Italia, in 1948. Now these two 
groups seem to be working together, 
with the support of some of the more 
conservative independent journals, to 
try to re-establish a government along 
the old fascist lines. 

For the Front, the newspaper was 
one of the most important means by 
which opinion was organized.” Posters 
also were used widely. Agitators, al- 
ways the backbone of Communist prop- 
aganda operations, were thrown into 
the fray. For the forces opposing the 
Front, newspapers were not quite so 
important. They made use of radio and 
of films much more than the Front 
could. Propaganda by radio had to be 
subtle, since it was government con- 
trolled and officially neutral. Other im- 
portant anti-Communist media of com- 
munication were “activists,” posters 
and leaflets, and books and pamphlets. 

Because of the anti-Communist con- 
trol of many of these media of com- 
munication, the Front was unable to 
present its case to non-Communists— 
especially the middle class—with the 
same force possessed by the opponents 
of the far left. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 
STRATEGY 

Anti-Communist propaganda in gen- 
eral had two main problems—one posi- 
tive, the second negative. The policies 
and accomplishments of the De Gas- 
peri government had to be presented 
favorably; and communism had to be 
utterly discredited. 

The attack on communism was the 
easiest and most effective propaganda 
operation. Here there was ample op- 
portunity to oversimplify the issue, to 


™The leading role of the press as a media of 
communication in Europe, particularly for the 
Communists, is described in Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy, edited by Lester Markel. See pp. 
34 and 145. 
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make it “red and white.” Communism’s 
record in Italy and abroad was full of 
instances of the suppression of individ- 
ual liberties and the extra-legal use of 
force—disorderly strikes and demon- 
strations, violence against opponents, 
and land seizures, to name the most 
common. Italians abhorred the serious 
leftist disturbances of late 1947, and in 
February they had the Czechoslovakian 
coup to refresh their memories con- 
cerning Communist seizures of power 
in eastern Europe. 

Another task of anti-Communist 
propaganda was to get out a large vote 
against the Front and to concentrate it 
in either one or a small number of 
parties. The two leftist parties making 
up the Front in 1946 won 9,000,000 
votes, 40 percent of the total; the 
Christian Democrats received 8,000,- 
000, 35 percent of the vote cast. The 
Socialist party split in 1947 had seen 
Saragat lead about 2,000,000 voters 
out of the camp of the far left, but 
there still remained a “hard core” of 
7,000,000 supporters of the Front. 

To counteract the voting strength of 
this hard core, anti-Communist forces 
had to get out large numbers of people 
who ordinarily did not vote (especially 
women) and who would tend to op- 
pose the Front at the ballot box. The 
democratic forces also worked to re- 
duce the incidence of invalid ballots * 
by educating their supporters as the 
Front was indoctrinating its supporters. 
Both sides used the press to tell voters 
precisely how to mark their ballots. 

The Front opened its electoral cam- 
paign by organizing special interest 
groups under such titles as “Congress 
of Democratic Communes,” “Youth 


5 In 1946 nearly 8 percent of the ballots—1,930,- 
723 out of 24,947,187—were declared invalid be- 
cause they had been blank, were improperly 
marked or had been successfully contested by an- 
other party. 
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Alliance,” “Constituente of the Land,” 
“Women’s Alliance,” and “Constitu- 
ente of the South.”® These groups 
served as additional fronts for the Left. 
They adopted programs appealing to 
the special interests that they suppos- 
edly represented. Their activities and 
programs were given extensive publicity 
in the leftist press. 


Virtually everything was promised to 
everybody by the Front, but special ef- 
forts were made to attract the landless 
farm workers and the tenant farmers of 
central Italy and the south.’° They were 
promised that the large estates would 
be divided up and the sections “would 
be distributed free after the April 18 
victory.” Similar techniques were used 
to appeal to other dissatisfied groups. 
Families needing housing were prom- 
ised apartments. Workers were told 
that they soon would own their facto- 
ries. In many areas the Communists 
used terror techniques to discourage 
non-Communists from voting. Political 
strikes were also employed; for exam- 
ple, a four-day strike of newspaper 
printers were called at the time the 
Western powers proposed that Trieste 
be returned to Italy. Many Italians 
could not read of the proposal for sev- 
eral days, and the Left had time to de- 
termine its propaganda line. 


COMMUNIST SYMBOLS 


As part of their effort to blur the 
main issue in the minds of voters, Front 
propagandists substituted new, nation- 
alist symbols for the familiar Commu- 
nist symbols. The hammer and sickle 
was all but dropped and the Commu- 
nist label was played down in favor of 
new symbols of the Front alliance. This 
alliance, the voters were told, repre- 


* W. Hilton-Young, The Italian Left, p. 202. 

% Mario Einaudi, “The Italian Elections of 
1948,”” The Review of Politics, July 1948, pp. 353ff. 
See also Patch, op. cit., p. 227. 
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sented more than the narrow interests 


of a party—it represented all lower and 
middle class Italians. 


Symbol of the Front was the face of 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, hero of Italian uni- 
fication, superimposed on a star. The 
symbol became a fixture on the front 
pages of most leftist newspapers so that 
voters would become familiar with it. 
(Symbols of the parties or electoral 
blocs appeared on the ballot rather than 
just the printed name of the group, in 
order to facilitate voting for the illiter- 
ate and semi-literate.) Patriotism and 
desire for absolute independence were 
fanned, usually in a manner meant to 
discredit the government and the Unit- 
ed States. 


Front propaganda had three main 
themes: that a Christian Democratic 
victory would mean fascism, war and 
economic collapse.1* Charges that the 
De Gasperi government was fascistic 
had been built up by the Left follow- 


ing its exclusion from that government 
in May 1947. These charges were in- 
tensified as the government acted to 
keep order during the Left-inspired dis- 
turbances of late 1947. 


The two other propaganda themes 
directly involved the United States. 
Italy could not continue to ignore the 
development of closer, more friendly 
relationships with eastern Europe and 
especially with the Soviet Union, the 
Front argued. At the same time, there 
was no need to end friendly relations 
with the West. American aid was essen- 
tial for Italian reconstruction, the Front 
admitted, but such aid should be with- 
out political or military strings and 
should consist essentially of raw mate- 
rials and food. Finished industrial 
goods would compete with those Italy 
could produce. 


41 See Einaudi, op. cit., p. 349. 
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American aid would continue even 
if the Front won, its propaganda ar- 
gued, and for two reasons. American 
labor and the large Italo-American 
population in the United States would 
insist on continued aid; and the Mar- 
shall plan was only a thinly-disguised 
scheme for dumping surplus American 
agricultural and industrial production 
abroad. Indeed, ran the Popular Front 
argument, Italy’s present policy of ser- 
vitude to America could but lead to an 
imperialist American war and to Ital- 
ian economic crisis and collapse. 


In late March, after American inter- 
vention in the campaign began to influ- 
ence public opinion in a manner un- 
favorable to the Front, leftist newspa- 
pers concentrated more and more on 
the American issue. For example, dis- 
plays similiar to full page ads in some 
editions of Unita and Avanti! were de- 
voted exclusively to criticizing the “let- 
ters to Italy” campaign in which Italo- 
Americans urged their relatives and 
friends to vote against the Front and 
argued that American aid would be cut 
off if the Left won the election. The 
Front charged the campaign was “ex- 
tortion” prompted by Wall street and 
the State department, and urged Ital- 
ians to retaliate by voting for the Left. 

A series of newspaper articles, “Se- 
cret Documents of Vatican Diplo- 
macy,” sought to prove the Vatican 
was a center of intrigue and corruption 
closely linked to American “imperialist” 
interests. The leftist press also revived 
the standard Communist picture of an 
America characterized by capitalists 
bent on imperialism and war, by mo- 
nopolies and maldistribution of goods, 
by unemployment and poverty, and by 
racism and violent police repression of 
minorities and labor. 

Announcement that the western 
powers would recommend return of 
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Trieste to Italy was called an “electoral 
trick” by newspapers supporting the 
Front. While non-Communists were 
joyful and enthusiastic about the possi- 
bility of a return of Trieste, Commu- 
nist comment in the press was sour as 
well as confused. 

The electoral campaign of the anti- 
Communist forces was dominated by the 
Christian Democratic party as the re- 
sult of its inherent strength, its leader- 
ship in the government and its support 
from the powerful Catholic Action or- 
ganization. CD propaganda, therefore, 
is described in this article as represent- 
ative of democratic electoral propa- 
ganda. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S CASE 

The government itself was an impor- 
tant anti-Communist agency, since it 
was controlled by the coalition of dem- 
Ocratic parties. What the government 
did at home and abroad and what it 
said were important factors, tied in 
closely with the Christian Democratic 
campaign. 

Premier De Gasperi’s government 
undertook the job of presenting the 
electorate with the main issues as it saw 
them. In brief, it sought (1) to con- 
vince voters that Italy should continue 
its democratic form of government and 
stay with the West rather than embrace 
communism and the East, (2) to de- 
fend its own record, especially its strong 
ties with United States’ policies, and (3) 
to attack communism at home and 
abroad. 

Economic and diplomatic achieve- 
ments by the government in 1947 and 
early 1948 strengthened its position in 
the eyes of most Italians. The govern- 
ment took credit for American aid which 
had helped put Italy back on its feet 
and defended acceptance of the aid as 
well as Italy’s participation in the Mar- 
shall plan. At the same time, the gov- 
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ernment emphasized that the United 
States had asked no extraordinary ad- 
vantage in return for the assistance. 
Diplomatically, Italy had been accepted 
as a full and equal partner in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation and she obviously was be- 
ing wooed by East and West. The west- 
ern proposals that Trieste be returned 
to Italy and that the United Nations 
reconsider Italy’s application for mem- 
bership (Russia had vetoed this twice 
before) were major propaganda blows, 
hailed with enthusiasm throughout 
Italy. 

The government conducted a propa- 
ganda by word campaign of its own 
preceding the election, much of it fi- 
nanced by funds realized from the sale 
of American aid supplies. A part of 
these funds was to be spent in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Post- 
UNRRA aid bill specifying that the 
Italian government was to inform its 
people of the source of the aid they re- 
ceived.1? While this publicity concen- 
trated on the beneficial results Italy ob- 
tained from American aid and on the 
promise of the Marshall plan, it none- 
theless greatly assisted the electoral 
campaigns of the government and the 
coalition parties which favored Ameri- 
can aid. 

Publicity as to American assistance 
to Italy was carried on mainly with the 
help of the normal Italian agencies of 
mass communication, and especially 
the press.?* These agencies—all of them 
privately owned and operated except 
RAI, the government radio—tended to 
assist the government and its coalition 
parties because they normally carried 
news related to government activities at 
home and Italian relations with other 


12 See Second Report to Congress on the United 
States Foreign Aid Program, Department of State 
Publication 3148, pp. 109-114. 

See Cortesi, op. cit., pp. 199-202. 
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nations. They had an anti-Communist 
bias. The two most important of these 
agencies were ANSA, the dominant 
news agency, and INCOM, leading 
producer of newsreels and shorts. 
Largely as the result of this publicity 
campaign, five-sixths of the Italians fa- 
miliar with the Marshall plan were in 
favor of it and 69 percent thought the 
plan would improve conditions in Italy 
as against 10 percent who saw bad ef- 
fects, according to a Roper survey." 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN 


Christian Democratic propaganda 
operations, like those of the govern- 
ment, got a late start compared with 
the campaign of the Popular Front. 
The Left’s victory in the February Pes- 
cara municipal election marked a low 
point for Christian Democracy, but it 
also aroused the party and other forces 
to put forth propaganda efforts which 
eventually helped defeat the Front. 

The CD party made good use of the 
press and other media to disseminate 
its propaganda. Each province had an 
office for Study, Propaganda and Press 
(Studi, Propaganda e Stampa, abbrevi- 
ated SPES) to co-ordinate party propa- 
ganda in the area under the direction 
of the national office. The provincial 
SPES office worked with the party and 
independent press and directed the 
propaganda activities of groups associ- 
ated with or close to the party, and of 
party “activists.” 2° 

Christian Democratic propaganda 
had four principal themes: (1) That 
the government was doing a good job 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation and 


“Where Stands Freedom?” A Report on the 
Findings of an International Survey of Public 
Opinion, conducted by Elmo Roper for Time, Inc., 
February—March, 1948. 

% Christian Democratic party organization is 
described in the Guida all’ Organizzazione Pro- 
vinciale del Partito, published by the Party’s Cen- 
tral Organizational office, Rome, 1948. See espe- 

cially pp. 83-91. 
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of upholding political freedom despite 
Communist obstructionism; (2) that 
co-operation with the West in the Mar- 
shall plan was Italy’s best hope for the 
future; (3) that as the largest anti- 
Communist party it was the only sure 
bulwark against a Communist victory; 
and (4) that communism would bring 
disaster to Italy. 

Voters were warned in every pos- 
sible way of the dangers implicit in a 
Front victory. The loss of political free- 
dom under communism was the main 
theme.’® It was an easy one to develop 
because of the recent Czech coup, the 
Balkan purge trials and the expropria- 
tion of peasant landholdings just across 
the border in Yugoslav-occupied Istria 
province. The loss of some property 
rights and the lower living standards in 
Communist countries was another ef- 
fective theme. Soviet foreign policies as 
implemented by means of subversion 
through “native” Communist parties 
were vigorously attacked, also. The 
non-Communist press noted that Yugo- 
slavia had called Italians living in Istria 
into military service and that nearly 
70,000 Italian soldiers were still miss- 
ing in Russia. 

The strong Christian Democrat at- 
tack on international communism 
forced the Popular Front to shift its 
propaganda emphasis from criticism of 
government domestic policies to a de- 
fense of communism and of the Soviet 
Union and to increased criticism of 
United States’ policies. The shift weak- 
ened the Front’s appeal to independent 
voters. 

Intervention of the Catholic church 
in the campaign and especially the ef- 
tective work of Catholic Action was of 
great importance. During the campaign 
the Vatican discarded any scruples it 


16 Einaudi and Francois Goguel, Christian Dem- 
ocracy in Italy and France, p. 52. 
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may have had about participating in lay 
politics and used all its influence to try 
to avert a Communist victory.*’ The 
Church through its priests spared no 
effort to explain why good Catholics 
could not be Communists and warned 
that failure to vote was a mortal sin. 


Catholic Action with its 3,000,000 
lay members went into action in March 
to assist Christian Democratic propa- 
ganda efforts by leading the attack on 
communism. In six weeks “civic com- 
mittees” were operating in 18,000 of 
Italy’s 24,000 parishes. For the first 
time the Communists were challenged 
at the grass roots and they didn’t like 
nu. 

A record number of voters turned 
out on April 18 as the result of the in- 
tensive campaign; 92.1 percent of the 
electorate voted as compared with 89.1 
percent in 1946. The Christian Demo- 
crats won 48.5 percent of the vote; 
their raw vote was nearly 13,000,000 
—5,000,000 more than in 1946. 
Roughly two of the five million addi- 
tional votes were cast by new voters 
and by those whose ballots had been in- 
valid in 1946, a partial indication of 
the success of the anti-Communist get- 
out-the-vote and educational cam- 
paigns. Many of the new voters were 
women who hadn’t voted previously 
but who were influenced to cast ballots 
by the Church. Three of the five million 
additional CD votes came from Ital- 
ians who previously had voted for some 
other anti-Communist party.?® 


The Popular Front lost the election 
but still was able to gain the support of 
nearly one-third of the electorate. 
Eight million people voted for the 


17 Patch, op. cit., p. 224. 

% Ernest O. Hauser, “(How the Church Licked 
Communism in Italy,’’ Saturday Evening Post, 
June 5, 1948, p. 170. 

* Einaudi, “The Italian Elections of 1948,” pp. 
346-8. 
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Front, about a million more than voted 
for the far left in 1946. Then the 
Communists and a united Socialist 
party together had won some 9,000,- 
000 votes; but nearly half of the 4,700,- 
000 Socialist supporters had gone with 
the right-wing Socialists when the 
party split in 1947. That this is true is 
shown by the total of nearly 2,000,- 
000 votes received by the right-wing 
Socialists in 1948. 

The main stronghold of the far left 
continued to be the large industrial cen- 
ters of north Italy, the plain of the Po 
river south to Bologna, and Toscana 
province surrounding Florence in cen- 
tral Italy. It is significant, however, 
that the largest relative increases (20 to 
30 percent) in the leftist vote occurred 
in those areas where most of the land- 
less peasants live—in central and south 
Italy and in Sicily and Sardinia. The 
Front had concentrated much of its 
propaganda effort on winning the votes 
of those peasants. Because this propa- 
ganda was closely in touch with the ba- 
sic desire of the peasants to own land, 
it apparently achieved considerable 
success. The vote of these same land- 
hungry peasants is being contested for 
in 1953 between the Left and the dem- 
ocratic government coalition which has 
instituted a long-term land reform pro- 
gram in the Mezzogiorno, the south. 


THE COMMUNIST FAILURE 


While the election campaign of the 
Popular Front was skillfully organized 
and carried out, its propaganda often 
did not correspond with the facts as 
most Italians saw them. These Italians 
felt that there were discrepancies be- 
tween what the Front said and what 


communism stood for in Italy and 
abroad. In short, they refused to buy 
the product despite the attractive na- 
tionalistic wrapping put around it. 
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This was particularly true in north- 
eastern Italy, near the Yugoslav border. 
Here the Far Left lost most of the 
strength it had in 1946,?° a fact which 
had significance because it illustrated 
the weakness of the Front’s propa- 
ganda emphasizing friendship toward 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Residents of the area nearest the iron 
curtain feared a Front victory more 
than did other Italians because they 
had a more personal understanding of 
what went on in a Communist state. 

Front propaganda could not material- 
ly alter Italian understanding of “the 
record” concerning Communist violence 
and disregard for established constitu- 
tional practices including civil liberties 
on one hand and the bounty of Ameri- 
can aid on the other. The characteris- 
tic Italian skepticism and preference for 
individualism tended to work against 
the Front.?? 

Propaganda of the anti-Communist 
forces, on the other hand, was effec- 
tive because it seemed to correspond 
more closely with the facts as Italians 
understood them and with Italian pre- 
dispositions. Communism still seemed 
a dangerous and alien doctrine to most 
of the voters, and this was particularly 
so because of the strong influence 
which Catholicism still wields in the 
country. 

The negative propaganda of the dem- 
ocratic forces—that which attacked 


» Ihid., p. 348. 

71 These same traits had worked against the 20- 
year effort of Fascism to regiment all Italians in 
a super-efficient, monolithic state. The effort had 
only limited success, as we now know. Few Italians 
came to the support of Fascism when Mussolini 
was imprisoned on July 25, 1943, before the Allies 
invaded the mainland. Had German forces not 
been on hand to prevent it, all Italy would have 
welcomed the Allies with little or no opposition 
and in very short order. Support for these conclu- 
sions is found especially in the works of Carlo 
Sforza, Contemporary Italy and Italy and the Ital- 
fans; Don Luigi Sturzo, Italy and the Coming 
World; and Gaetano Salvemini and George LaPi- 
ana, What to Do With Italy. 
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communism—was relatively more effec- 
tive, then, than the positive propaganda 
extolling the government and the coali- 
tion parties. Many Italians—perhaps 
three or four million—who voted for 
the Christian Democratic party voted 
against communism rather than for 
Christian Democracy itself. This result 
was not unusual, however, because anti- 
Communist forces had been pretty 
much as one voice in attacking com- 
munism, while they had split their posi- 
tive propaganda in that each party had 
argued that it, rather than any other 
party, should be elected. 

The polarization of the vote around 
the Christian Democrats and the Front 
was due essentially to the critical na- 
ture of the political situation itself. 
Communism had become so strong and 
the question of international orienta- 
tion as between East and West so pre- 
dominant that anti-Communists who, 
under other circumstances, might have 
voted differently, tended to rally behind 
the Christian Democratic party.* 

The critical nature of the political 
situation, however, would not in itself 
have affected the 1949 election results 
so decisively had it not been made clear 
to Italian voters by campaign propa- 
ganda, much of it disseminated through 
the press. Democratic propaganda 
stressed the central issue of East or 
West orientation, while Popular Front 
propaganda sought to blur the issue. In 
this respect the Front was unsuccessful. 

While the negative aspect of demo- 
cratic propaganda has been stressed, this 
propaganda also had its positive side. 
Christian Democracy received strong 
support from all classes of Italians and 
was almost uniformly strong throughout 
the country. The Front, on the other 
hand, was supported predominantly by 


2 Fred W. Riggs, “Italy’s Road Back,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, May 15, 1949, p. 62. 


the unskilled workers and the landless 
peasants and was strong only in north 
and central Italy. CD strength came 
from the landed and industrial property 
classes, the clergy, the large middle 
class (often subdivided into upper and 
lower middle classes), skilled labor, 
and the small farm proprietors.** 


SOCIAL CLASSES AND PROPAGANDA 


The votes needed to win the election 
were in the upper and lower middle 
classes. The groups supporting Chris- 
tian Democracy represented higher 
socio-economic levels and were more 
literate than the two groups supporting 
the Front. People in the better-educated, 
upper socio-economic groups tended to 
read more newspapers and magazines 
and books, to see more movies and to 
listen to the radio more than those in 
the lower classes supporting the Front. 
Hence they were reached by informa- 
tion other than propaganda of the 
Christian Democratic party—informa- 
tion which was predominantly anti- 
Communist and which therefore tended 
to reinforce that party’s propaganda. 
Front propaganda, while it enjoyed 
something of a monopoly among the 
unskilled industrial and agriculture 
workers, was at a disadvantage when it 
sought to appeal to the upper and lower 
middle classes and thus it failed to win 
many votes among these important 
classes. 

The positive propaganda of Christian 
Democracy was quite effective insofar 
as these large groups of voters were 
concerned. The party made it clear that 
it championed political freedom, con- 
trary to Front charges that it was fas- 
cistic. It emphasized, in addition, that 
it stood for law and order and would 


*3 Einaudi, op. cit., pp. 364ff. See also Ugo Gi- 
usti, “‘Aspetti Geografici e Sociale delle Elezione 
Politiche Italiane de 18 Aprile 1948,”" published by 
the Italian Society for Demography and Statistics, 
pp. 53-62. 
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put down any attempted revolution with 
force. Since the government had been 
moderate in using force to control the 
serious disorders of late 1947, it had 
earned the confidence of most Italians. 

The De Gasperi government, in addi- 
tion, had a good record of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation achievement. By 
late 1947 it had slowed inflation and 
created a measure of economic stabili- 
ty.2° It had promised more changes 
which gave promise of bettering the 
country’s economic situation. It sup- 
ported the Marshall plan as Italy’s best 
hope for the future. Italians had great 
faith in the Marshall plan in 1948, and 
most of them continue to look to the 
United States for necessary assistance 
in 1953. Since America had a very 
large reservoir of good will in Italy, the 
government and the Christian Demo- 
crats did not hurt their cause by being 
pro-American. 


THE 1953 CAMPAIGN 

The 1953 electoral campaign is a dif- 
ferent story, however, for both Left and 
Right are critical of American policies 
and the issue of United States support 
for the government has been soft-pedal- 
led by the Christian Democrats and 
their electoral allies. 

Propaganda, to be effective, must be 
based on the predispositions of the 
audience and on what it believes to be 
reality. In a democratic situation, where 
the individual has access to the “facts” 
and can determine for himself truth and 
untruth, news or information is vital. 


* Einaudi, op. cit., p. 354. 


*% Bruno Foa, Monetary Reconstruction in Italy, 
pp- 109ff. 
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Here is where the press played an im- 
portant role in the 1948 election cam- 
paign. Italians obtain more of their in- 
formation from the newspaper than 
from any other single mass communica- 
tion media. It was largely the press 
that brought home to Italian voters the 
facts concerning the critical nature of 
the political situation abroad and of 
the political-economic situation at home. 
This information provided the base of 
fact so important to effective propa- 
ganda. 

The newspaper is playing much the 
same role in the election campaign this 
spring, but the situation has changed 
otherwise. Now there are three strong 
electoral factions contesting for power: 
the center Christian Democrats with 
their Republican, right-wing Socialist 
and Liberal allies; the Communist-So- 
cialist Left; and the Right, composed 
essentially of the Monarchists and the 
neo-Fascist MSI. Each group has its 
party press and, with the exception of 
the Left, support from a large segment 
of the independent press. 

Christian Democracy has lost some 
of its political power, particularly be- 
cause of desertions on its right flank. 
Now it must depend more on its allies 
than it did in 1948. This was recognized 
when the party forced through the Ital- 
ian parliament an election law by which 
the party or electoral bloc winning more 
than 50 per cent of the vote will receive 
65 per cent of the seats in parliament. 
Premier De Gaspari felt that only with 
such an electoral law could his center 
coalition remain in power. The spring 
elections will probably show that he was 
right. 





“Our newspaper job is not to exercise power. Our job is to report, to in- 
form, to educate, to interpret events, and to stimulate thinking.” —LEE 
HILLs, executive editor, Detroit Free Press, in editorial following the presi- 
dential election, Nov. 9, 1952. 





The Japanese Press 


Press and Government 
In Japan since the Treaty 


V> THE PERIOD SINCE RATIFICATION OF 
the Japanese peace treaty in April 1952, 
has been one of transition and adjust- 
ment in the relations between press and 
government in Japan. Upon conclusion 
of the peace most of the legal structure 
which had canalized the postwar devel- 
opment of the press within the country 
collapsed. For one thing, all those de- 
crees relative to the press which had 
been founded on the memoranda of 
General MacArthur lost their legal 
force. For another the entire SCAP 
Press Code was scrapped, leaving only 
the Japenese constitutional guarantee of 
“freedom of assembly, association, 
speech and press and all other forms 
of expression” in force. For a short 
time, it appeared as though Japanese 
newspapers would enjoy a singular free- 
dom from restraint. 

While the existence of the Press Code 
had the effect of keeping the Japanese 
press from abuse of freedom of the 
press, its disappearance, generally speak- 
ing, did not cause any further degenera- 
tion of performance of the press. It is 
true, nonetheless, that there are a few 
irresponsible publishers who take liberty 
as license and print pornographic ma- 
terials which certainly would never have 
been allowed in print before the war. 
But such journals enjoyed surprisingly 
little popularity among the Japanese 
public at large. 

An immediate consequence of the 
end of the occupation was revival of 
communistic publications which had 
been suppressed by General Mac- 
Arthur’s order. The government, con- 
tending that the existing laws were in- 
adequate to cope with subversive ac- 
tivities of extremists both left and right, 
introduced to the Diet the Subversive 
Activities Prevention Bill in April, 1952. 
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According to this bill, “to incite or in- 
stigate disturbance, or in order to facili- 
tate the realization of such act, to print, 
distribute, placard or possess for the 
purpose thereof, any document or draw- 
ing claiming the propriety or necessity 
of the realization of such act,” was 
prohibited and punishable. As people 
knew of numerous cases of flagrant 
abuse of similar laws by the government 
before the war, newspapermen, labor 
unionists and intellectuals were deeply 
disturbed over the terms of the bill, al- 
though the government had pledged no 
abuse. The Bill passed the Diet in the 
summer of 1952 amid protesting dem- 
onstrations of labor unions surrounding 
the Diet building. 


It had been customary in Japan for 
election campaign news and comments 
on the election to be placed under strict 
restriction, because the government be- 
lieved such publicity harmful to fair- 
ness of the election. During the military 
occupation the Electoral Act was revised 
to make reporting and comment of elec- 
tion news free. But the government and 
the Diet were rather in favor of re- 
striction of free publication during the 
election period in spite of the opposi- 
tion of newspapers. In keeping with this 
attitude, the revision of the Electoral 
Act also was passed in the summer. 


Under this revised act, newspapers 
which could report and comment on 
election news were restricted to those 
which had been published continuously 
for six months before the election. The 
purpose of this was apparently to pre- 
vent corrupt publications cropping up 
at election time for the purpose of 
printing untruthful election news and 
retailing gossip intended to serve cer- 
tain candidates. 

Incidentally, this restriction caused 
an unfortunate hardship. A new English 
daily newspaper, the Tokyo Evening 
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News, which started publication in July, 
had no means of legitimately reporting 
or commenting on news of the election 
held on October 1. 

After the election a tentative proposal 
of the new Yoshida Cabinet to establish 
a “Central Information Agency” met 
with strong opposition from newspapers 
and opposition parties. Though censor- 
ship is explicitly prohibited by the new 
constitution, newspapers and opposition 
parties contended the setting up of such 
a central governmental information or- 
ganization would necessarily lead to 
control of the news at the source and 
the people would in the end be given 
controlled news only, as in the case of 
the Board of Information before the 
War. At the moment the government 
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seems resigned not to establish a new 
information organization in view of 
strong opposition. 

This shows that the Japanese public 
has learned the value of the freedom of 
the press. But all-over tendency to re- 
verse the postwar decentralized govern- 
ment machinery to the old centralized 
type may possibly favor such an organ- 
ization in the the future. If we look at 
these recent developments, the outlook 
for freedom of the press in Japan can- 
not be said to be very rosy, and the 
proposition that “freedom of the press 
is always in danger” may be especially 
pertinent in the case of Japan. 

Yusiro CHIBA 
Director, Institute of Journalism 
Tokyo, Japan 





“If the abstractions, the words, the phrases, the sentences, the visual 
clichés, the interpretative stereotypes, that we have inherited from our cul- 
tural environment are adequate to their task, no problem is presented. But 
like other instruments, languages select and in selecting what they select, 
they leave out what they do not select. The thermometer, which speaks one 
kind of limited language, knows nothing of weight. If only temperature 
matters and weight does not, what the thermometer ‘says’ is adequate. But 
if weight, or color, or odor, or factors other than temperature matter, then 
those factors that the thermometer cannot speak about are the teeth of the 
trap. Every language, like the language of the the thermometer, leaves work 
undone for other languages to do.”—S. I. Hayakawa, “The Revision of 
Vision,” in Gyorgy Kepes, The Language of Vision (Chicago, 1944). 





“In some respects, the explicit statement of value premises, even if they 
are in part deficient, may be preferable to research which claims to be com- 
pletely value-free. For it brings to light unsound assumptions. As so empir- 
ically-minded a social scientist as Hadley Cantril has pointed out in a little 
book called The ‘Why’ of Man’s Experience, ‘Scientific research itself has 
demonstrated that the scientist's own value judgments are involved in sci- 
entific inquiry from beginning to end,’ including the analysis of the prob- 
lem, the selection of variables, and the experimental design. Cantril con- 
cludes, therefore, that objectivity can refer only to the use of accepted rules 
of empirical research after the problem, the variables, and the experimental 
design have been decided upon.” —HEINZ EuLau, in The Antioch Review, 
Spring 1951. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Typography in the Curriculum: 
How Many Graduates Use It? 


BY ELWIN E. McCRAY 


Refuting the critics, a survey finds that principles and facts 
learned in this course are valued highly by graduates in nearly 
all fields of journalistic employment, even including radio. Mr. 
McCray is an assistant professor in the Department of Journal- 
ism at Michigan State College. 





YM PROOFREADING, COPYFITTING AND 
type-face selection are among the phases 
of typography instruction which journal- 
ism school graduates find most useful, 
it was indicated in a study recently 
completed by the Department of Jour- 
nalism of Michigan State College. 
Replies received from a sample of 
graduates of five long - established 
schools of journalism showed 95 per- 
cent of the alumni had applied their 
knowledge of typography in one or 
more positions since leaving college. 
Areas of employment in which greatest 
need for the course was shown were, 
in order, advertising agencies, retail and 
industrial advertising, newspaper adver- 
tising work, and magazine editing. 
Slightly more than 64 percent of the 
graduates who were or had been in 
daily newspaper editorial departments, 
had used their knowledge of typography 
there, they reported. Data gathered in 
the study indicated graduates who had 
worked on weekly and semi-weekly 
papers had found typography beneficial 
to about the same extent. This would 
tend to refute a popular belief among 
journalism teachers and students that 
typography is the sine qua non in prep- 
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aration for small-town newspaper work, 
particularly on weeklies. 

The study was undertaken by the 
Michigan State department after its first 
year of offering typography as a re- 
quired course for all journalism majors.* 
Since completion of the investigation, 
typography has continued a require- 
ment, but with some shifts of emphasis 
in course content, including less empha- 
sis on the mechanics of newspaper 
front-page makeup. 


PURPOSES AND METHOD 


Stated in general terms, the study was 
conducted: 


(1) to determine whether there is 
logic in placing basic, or beginning, ty- 
pography in the journalism curriculum 
as a required course, and 

(2) to rank the phases of the course 
as found useful by journalism graduates 
in their post-college employment, for 
comparison with the emphasis given the 
same phases in the teaching of typo- 
graphy in the journalism schools ac- 


1 The writer conducted the study for the depart- 
ment. The information obtained was subsequently 
presented as his thesis for a Master of Arts degree 
in higher education. 
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credited by the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. 

Additional aspects of the problem 
were suggested as the investigation pro- 
gressed. Some of these are indicated in 
the statement of the conclusions. 

The principal means used to collect 
data were two questionnaires. One was 
sent to former students of five of the 
country’s oldest and largest schools of 
journalism, most of whom had gradu- 
ated from college five to 10 years pre- 
viously. All had taken typography, and 
were currently working in some jour- 
nalistic field. The other questionnaire 
went to the 39 journalism schools and 
departments then accredited by the 
ACEJ. It asked for information on pre- 
vailing practices in the offering of the 
introductory typography course. 

(Journalism schools which provided 
lists of graduates were those at Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern and 
Wisconsin. Without the assistance of 
the administrators at these schools, a 
study with any degree of validity would 
have been impossible. The lists ranged 
from 32 to 115 names.) 


Each graduate was asked to give the 
following data: (1) sequence taken in 


journalism school, (2) positions in 
which he had been employed since 
leaving college, (3) an indication of 
which positions had given him an op- 
portunity to use his typography knowl- 
edge, (4) whether each of the units of 
his typography course —history of 
printing, origin of type faces, proof- 
reading, and so on—had benefited 
him in his work “greatly,” “consider- 
ably,” “slightly,” or “none,” and (5) 
special comments. 

From the graduates, 119 usable re- 
plies were received, a return of 55 per- 
cent. The form sent to the schools was 
filled out and returned by 90 percent, 
or 35 schools. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Wt AMONG THE MORE SIGNIFICANT 
findings resulting from tabulation of 
the questionnaires were: 


1. At least 31 of the 39 journalism 
schools and departments then accredit- 
ed by the ACEJ offered typography 
courses. (Besides typography, such 
course titles as introduction to graphic 
arts, and newspaper production were 
used. ) 

2. Twenty-one schools required the 
course for all journalism majors; eight 
others required it for a number of se- 
quences, and two offered it on an elec- 
tive basis. 

3. All but six of the 119 graduates 
who responded had used typography in 
one or more journalism occupations 
since completing college. 

4. Almost half (48.8 percent) of the 
graduates, Table 1 shows, were working 
at the time of the study in a field of 
journalism different from the sequence 
followed in majoring in journalism in 
college. Of the 69 graduates who had 
been news-editorial majors, 41, or 60 
percent, were at the time of the survey 
filling positions more closely allied to a 
sequence they had not taken than to 
their own news-editorial area of study. 
Five were in advertising, 10 in maga- 
zine work, four in radio, 10 in public 
relations, five in journalism education, 
and seven others in scattered areas of 
mass communications other than the 
“news side” of newspapers. 

5. Although the content of the 
course could not be described as uni- 
form at the various schools, a tendency 
to follow a pattern could be observed. 
Twelve of the possible 20 phases listed 
were given at 80 percent or more of the 
schools. 

6. The only journalistic employment 
field in which no graduate had found 
use for his typography was that of the 
wire services, Table 2 discloses. (The 
contention that typography is non-essen- 
tial for radio journalism majors has less 
foundation than formerly, according to 
graduates now working in that field, be- 
cause of the close kinship between radio 
and television. Three alumni employed 
as television producers or directors re- 
ported typography useful in their work. 
One suggested that designing of TV title 
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TABLE | 


Extent to Which 119 Journalism Graduates Reported Current Employment 
Associated with Sequence Studied in College* 





No. Graduates Reporting 
Current Position Was 
Sequence Total No. 
Taken Graduates In Field Not in 


of Field of 
Sequence Sequence 





News-editorial 
Advertising 

Radio 

Magazine 

Newspaper management 
Community 

Pictorial 


41*** 
15 
2 


| 
1 
2 


62 
48.8% 


*A basic assumption of the entire study was that it should consider only those graduates currently 
employed in the general area of journalism. 

**Eight graduates each reported having taken two sequences. Four who completed editorial and adver- 
tising were tabulated both with the editorial and advertising groups, and so on. This accounts for the 
127-total from 119 graduates. 

***The break-down of these into their current fields of work was: Advertising 5, magazine 10, radio 
4, public relations 10, journalism education 5, other 7. 
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Proportion of total 





TABLE 2 


Classification (by Fields) of Current and Former Positions in Which 
119 Graduates Found Typography Useful, and Not Useful* 





No. Positions in Which 
Typography Was Used by 
None** Part** All** 





Advertising agency 
Advertising, retail and industrial 
Daily newspaper, editorial 
Daily newspaper, advertising 
Journalism education 
Magazine, editorial 

Magazine, other than editorial 
Public relations 


Wire services 
Miscellaneous 


ANNUWRK KF OF Uwe 


15 


Ei 


mloounworocourse 


ER = as aun bin bie eee Ss 





*In the tabulation of the data, this information was compiled for each position in each field. Any 


reader desiring the break-down within any particular field is invited to write the Department of Journal- 
ism, Michigan State College. 


**None of the graduates who held each position. 
Part of the graduates who held each position. 
All of the graduates who held each position. 
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CHART A 


How 119 Journalism Graduates, as a Group, Benefited in Their Employment 
from Studying Various Phases of Typography 


“Assigned 
UNIT OF value” 
COURSE scores* 


Proofreading 


Copyfitting and 
estimating .......... (373) 


Appropriate type 
ere ee (362) 
Printer’s measure (353) 


Display-type 
identification (341) 


Headline forms 
and styles .......... (324) 


Advertising layout 
SOG GOSIGR: 005000005 (313) 


Dummy and layout 
for periodicals (297) 


Body-type 

identification (271) 
Processes of printing (266) 
Printing plates 
Inside-page makeup 
Page-one makeup ...... 
Printing machinery .... 
Printing paper grades 

and uses 


Origin of type faces 


History of printing...... (82) 





100 200 300 400 
“Assigned value” scores* 


*Obtained by assigning a value of 5 for “greatly,” 3 for “considerably,” 1 for “slightly,” and 0 for 
“‘none”’ to the graduates’ replies, and combining these values for each unit. 
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cards be made a part of typography 
courses. ) 

7. Phases of the course which were 
estimated by the graduates to have been 
of greatest value to them, were (in or- 
der): Proofreading, copyfitting, appro- 
priate type face uses, printer’s measure, 
and display-type identification. How 
other units benefited them is shown in 
Chart A. 

8. The attempt to compare useful- 
ness of the various phases of typogra- 
phy courses (as reported by the gradu- 
ates) with the amount of teaching em- 
phasis given each phase (as reported by 
the instructors) produced results that 
probably can be best described as not 
statistically significant. However, rank- 
order listings were made of the replies 
in each category. Comparison of these 
gave some indication of possible under- 
emphasis in the teaching of proofread- 
ing (placed first by graduates and elev- 
enth by instructors); dummying and 
layout for periodicals (eighth and six- 
teenth, respectively); and printing plates 
(eleventh and seventeenth). Possible 
over-emphasis was suggested in the 
teaching of page-one makeup (rated 
fourth by teachers but thirteenth by 
graduates); and history of printing 
(tenth and seventeenth, respectively ).? 

9. The most commonly reported size 
of typography laboratory sections was 
12 students per section (nine schools). 
Lab section sizes ranged from two to 
30. The mean, however, was 12.2. Only 
one school reported use of more than 


?Comments by both graduates and instructors 
suggested that while history of printing may not 
be useful in post-graduation experience, it may 
have considerable value as background for other 
phases that are of much practical benefit. The 
same might be said for other phases. 

A graduate with ten years of experience as a 
daily newspaper editorial worker wrote: “. . 
history of printing undoubtedly helped me fit to- 
gether other, more utilitarian, aspects of a typog- 
raphy course .. .” 


one instructor for each section. This 
school had two instructors in each lab 
section of 16 students. 


@ STUDY OF THE TABULATIONS AND 
other data resulted in the following 
conclusions: 


1. Considerable evidence was found 
that requirement of basic typography 
for all journalism majors is justified. 
Supporting this were the statements that 
practical application of typography in- 
struction had been made, in one or 
more positions, by 95 percent of the re- 
sponding graduates. Further substantia- 
tion was seen in the likelihood that per- 
haps half of the journalism majors even- 
tually may have journalistic employ- 
ment in a field other than that of the 
sequence taken in school. 

2. Principles and facts learned in the 
typography course are of value, in vary- 
ing degrees, in all fields of journalistic 
employment except the wire services. 

3. On the whole, the instruction is 
meeting the needs of the graduates in 
their professional or occupational pur- 
suits. More emphasis on proofreading 
and less on the mechanics of page-one 
makeup might be advisable. 

4. Studies similar to this could be 
helpful for numerous professional 
courses Offered at the college and uni- 
versity level—in other areas as well as 
in journalism. Possibilities for addition- 
al journalism course evaluations might 
include news writing, copy editing, ad- 
vertising layout, law of the press, pho- 
tography, the several management 
courses, radio news and_ continuity 
writing, and methods of public rela- 
tions. 

Even if statistically valid data did not 
result, the findings would be far better 
criteria for determining course content 
than the arbitrary subjective judgments 
now often used. 





“The truth of the matter is that journalism is a crude experiment in com- 
municating facts (not ‘truth’) which is in its very early stages; that some day 
far in the future, if any of its flimsy record should survive, present-day 
journalism will be regarded in the same way that we now regard the earliest 
wall-scratchings of the prehistoric cave-man.”—T. S. MATTHEWS, retiring 
editor of Time magazine, as reported in Editor & Publisher, April 11, 1953. 
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Basic Photo-Journalism 
Policy Agreements Needed 


@ FIFTEEN PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL- 
ism teachers tended to agree on three 
basic issues concerning the beginning 
course in their speciality in an informal 
poll conducted by mail late in 1952. 
Their lack of agreement on four other 
issues appeared to be capable of solu- 
tion when more work in this direction 
has been done. 

The tentative agreements were that: 


1. The learning of photographic 
journalism should be based on labora- 
tory practice with the full-sized profes- 
sional news camera from the outset. 

2. When it is considered to be nec- 
essary to instruct journalism students in 
both camera technique and picture edit- 
ing, more than one three-hour course 
should be provided. 

3. The beginning photographic 
journalism course should be independ- 
ent of the beginning reporting course 
insofar as number and types of assign- 
ments are involved. 

Agreement on these fundamental is- 
sues was not complete, even within the 
limited sample of specialists involved. 
At the 1952 meeting in New York of 
the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism, discussions in the formal and 
the informal photographic section meet- 
ings pointed up the lack of uniformity 
in standards and procedures almost as 
chaotic as those which an AATJ Com- 
mittee found in 1942.1 

In an effort to sharpen discussion in 
this field and set up something of an 
agenda for further work by the Photo- 
graphy Teaching Committee, the writer, 
as 1952 chairman, mimeographed the 
main discussion lines in eight provoca- 


1 Charles E. Flynn, A. Clarence Smith, Edward 
F. Mason and Truman Pouncey, ‘“‘News Photogra- 
phy in Schools of Journalism,’ JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 20:50—53 (March 1943). 
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tively-worded “theses” which were mail- 
ed to 53 colleagues representing all 
regions. Although this type of sampling 
is technically indefensible, it neverthe- 
less offered opportunity for expression 
of their views to approximately one- 
third of the teachers of this subject at 
this level who are currently active. In 
view of the extraordinarily busy time 
of the academic year during which the 
request for a full-dress letter response 
arrived, the sample was undoubtedly 
reduced in size and represents a consid- 
erable intensity of opinion. 

The “theses” (presented verbatim) 
followed this statement: 


PROBLEM: What should be the phi- 
losophy and the general direction of the 
elementary 3-hour course in photo- 
graphic journalism which most of us 
offer? 


1. Beginning photographic journalism 
teaching should be based on laboratory 


practice with the Crown and Speed 
Graphics only. 


2. The photographic equivalent of the 
50-words-per-minute typing requirement 
in the beginning writing journalism 
course should be the development of a 
piece of cut film and production from 
it of a dry 8x10 glossy print (of at least 
mediocre quality) in a maximum time 
of 25 minutes. (It is taken for granted 
here that we must provide the instruc- 
tion which leads to this proficiency 
rather than demand it as a prerequisite 
as we are able to do for the writing 
course. ) 


3. If the assignments for the begin- 
ning writing course in journalism total 
such-and-such a number in your school, 
the picture assignments to be handed 
in for the equivalent credit in photo- 
graphic journalism ought to be the same 
in number. The alternative opinion is 
that it is less expensive in terms of time 
and effort to produce a story telling pic- 
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ture, with caption, than it is to produce 
and type out a story in words. 

4. On the model of the usual begin- 
ning writing courses, the beginning 
photographic journalism course should 
confine itself to lectures concerning, and 
practice in, the production of a specific 
number (above) of the different general 
TYPES of pictures that will be MOST 
common in the daily work of your stu- 
dents when they begin professional 
practice. 

5. The progressively more specialized 
(and therefore more rarely utilized in 
daily practice of the profession) skills 
which all students SHOULD have if 
possible should be the subject of instruc- 
tion at progressively more advanced 
levels in a sequence in photographic 
journalism. 

6. If a school at the present time can 
offer only one 3-hour course in photo- 
graphic journalism, that course should 
not be overloaded so as to include any 
more content than the 3-hour beginning 
course in the same subject at any other 
school of journalism, regardless of the 
number of courses in the subject which 
may be offered by the more fortunate 
school. 

7. Schools and departments of jour- 
nalism which cannot regularly offer a 
second course in photographic journal- 
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ism ought to set up a “Directed Read- 
ings” or other supervised individual 
work course by means of which the 
really eager students might continue to 
use the school’s facilities and earn 
credit for their efforts in learning 
through approved, worthwhile projects. 

8. Ad lib. 

In the sumarized responses in the ac- 
companying table, there appears to be 
clear agreement on Theses 1, 3, and 
5, with 3 unanimously rejected as stated. 

In commenting on Thesis 1, five 
teachers added that a view camera and 
a twin-lens reflex camera also should be 
included, four added that they would 
use this type of equipment if they only 
could get it, and three pointed out that 
specifying the name of the manufac- 
turer served only to create useless divi- 
sion of opinion. 

Thesis 4 produced some of the sharp- 
est disagreements. “ I heartily agree,” 
said one instructor. “The problems of 
newspaper photography are so peculiar 
and so many that there’s plenty of 
subject-matter to occupy the lecture 
period without bringing in art shots, 
planned double exposures, freak shots, 
distortions, silhouettes, deliberate reticu- 
lation, etc.” Equally heartily disagree- 
ing, another teacher wrote: “The best 
work I’ve ever seen is often produced 


SUMMARY 


Teachers’ Philosophies Concerning Photographic Journalism 





Percentage 


Thesis No. Agreeing 


Disagreeing 


Giving Qualified 


Response Not Responding 





100* 
68 13 

67 
47* 13 
Le ae 
47* 
60* 


i 
13 


NYAWRWNe 


13 
20 
20 


20 





* Additional comments on these points given below. 
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by men of erratic nature who are pri- 
marily artists, drones, or some other 
variety of human being. To stereotype 
the course would be to stifle the origin- 
ality that makes press photographers 
great.” What might be thought of as 
the middle way in this disagreement was 
embodied in the measured words of a 
third teacher: “I agree with this one in 
general. However, I believe there should 
be enough leeway in the assignments to 
allow the individual student to exercise 
his ingenuity, and to challenge him. In 
other words, the assignments should not 
be so cut and dried that the student who 
has had some previous experience or 
who takes readily to photo-journalism 
gets bored; neither should they be so 
difficult that students who don’t take to 
photography readily can’t complete the 
assignment.” 


Thesis 5 apparently did not go far 
enough to suit many of the instructors 
who responded. Their consensus was 
that there should be advanced courses 


reserved for students in a photo-journal- 
ism sequence, with the advanced course 
or courses involving a considerable bulk 
of practical assignments, preferably in 
company with professional press photo- 
graphers and culminating in actual edit- 
ing of pictures. 


Thesis 6 revealed that there exists 
sharp disagreement concerning the con- 
tent of the first course. In strong dis- 
agreement to the thesis as stated, one 
said: “No, there’s too much of this al- 
ready in American education—for the 
teacher’s convenience. The result is stul- 
tification.” On the opposite side, an- 
other wrote: “I think instructors ought 
to play fair with the standard load. One 
credit is supposed to require three hours 
of work a week for the semester. A 
good many of us fudge on that, but we 
ought not to.” The middle-of-the-road 
consensus seemed to be that students 
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should be allowed to do as much extra 
work WITH GUIDANCE as they de- 
sire but that the students who for some 
such reason as working for a living 
cannot afford to spend extra time on 
any one course should not be penalized. 


Significant for the future solving of 
this problem were the statements made 
by two teachers who frequently dis- 
agreed on other topics. One said cate- 
gorically: “The courses should be stand- 
ardized, at least on the beginning level.” 
The other said: “I feel that a minimum 
course requirement should be set up 
and that schools which fail to meet 
this minimum should be asked to do 
so. Schools that meet the minimum 
should be allowed to progress beyond 
it as far as they think advisable.” 


A trade school is the proper place for 
carrying on supervised individual work 
past the introductory level, according 
to two teachers who disagreed with 
Thesis 7. Diametrically opposed was the 
opinion of the strongest believer: “I 
like this idea. We are doing it here. It 
seems to attract some pretty good stu- 
dents. I’m rather strong for it. provided 
of course that we so handle it that only 
promising students undertake such 
work.” Two other instructors condition- 
ed this idea by “the time of the instruct- 
or” and “insofar as facilities and super- 
vising personnel will permit.” Approach- 
ing the idea with a different viewpoint, 
another teacher said: “. . . where no 
advanced courses are offered, the in- 
terested student has a chance to do more 
work under supervision.” 

The ad lib contributions under Thesis 
8 were many and varied, but the follow- 
ing were those most frequently stated, 
each being the belief of two or more of 
the contributors: (1) The introductory 
writing course should be made prereq- 
uisite to the introductory photographic 
journalism course. (2) At least the first 
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photographic journalism course should 
be required of all majors. (3) In con- 
trast with the trade school outlook on 
photography, journalistic photography 
should place great stress on the learn- 
ing of newspaper needs and interests in 
the way of pictures. (4) There is need 
for a generally usable syllabus to cover 
lectures and readings and provide some 
standardization of the laboratory pro- 
gram. (5) If a third course can be offer- 
ed in any institution, it should be open 
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involve picture planning and picture 
editing. 

Further discussion of cooperative 
plans for the introductory course in 
photographic journalism appears to be 
in order. A primary goal for the Photo- 
graphy Teaching Committee of the 
AEJ should be standardizing the intro- 
ductory course in this field so that 
credit in it may become completely 
transferable between institutions. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY 


to all majors without prerequisite and University of Minnesota 





“To be a good newspaper man, one must first of all like the work in 
whatever department he may be. 


“Of course to be a success in newspaper work or in any other work, a 
man must have the basic qualities of honesty, integrity, industry and vision. 

“Another requirement is a love of public service, of seeing progress made 
in every field of human activity. A good newspaper man must be interested 
in his brother man and he must have deep sympathy for the unfortunate 
and be eager to do everything he can to aid the poor and heavily burdened. 

“Of course a man to make good in newspaper work should have curios- 
ity, imagination, energy and the ability to express himself clearly. 


“For myself, I have always preferred to be at work in my profession over 
any other activity. Men in many other fields find it difficult to believe that 
we can so enjoy newspaper work that we would rather be doing it than rest- 
ing or playing. 

“Nevertheless a real newspaper man always knows this to be the case. It 
is a pleasant state of health, immune to the germ of cynicism. It is born of 
the real newspaper man’s realization of the almost frightening power of his 
writing or editing to cause grief or laughter, sympathy or outrage. 

“When he grasps this, a true newspaper man not only cannot avoid the 
inner satisfaction that comes from doing the best job possible but he must 
always meet the demands of that conscience. It transcends every other con- 
sideration. Once he has lived this life and been a part of it, he never is quite 
satisfied doing anything else, no matter what the circumstances. 


“Those then are the basic qualities, and the necessary supporting quali- 
ties. It sounds like a tall order, filling those specifications. Yet the basics can 
and should be expected in any line of activity. And those peculiar to news- 
paper work are not extraordinary qualities; they are human and common. 
The great number of fine newspaper men prove that they are often com- 
bined in a single person.” FRANK GANNETT, publisher of Gannett News- 
papers. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Effects of Readyprint Loss 
On lowa Weekly Papers* 

V> LOSS OF READYPRINT SERVICE HAD 
little effect on the lowa weekly newspa- 
pers which were subscribers when the 
service was dropped. This fact was 
learned through a study of 67 Iowa 
weeklies which were left without ready- 
print April 1, 1952, when Western 
Newspaper Union ceased supplying the 
service. 

Western Newspaper Union was the 
last company to furnish readyprint to 
newspapers.‘ At one time, there were 
several companies furnishing the serv- 
ice, but the number of papers which 
desired readyprint declined year by 
year, causing a corresponding decline 
in the number of suppliers, until West- 
ern Newspaper Union was left alone 
in the field. Finally, there were so few 
papers desiring readyprint that it was 
uneconomical for even one company to 
continue.” 


Readyprint consisted of large sheets 
of paper, blank on one side, covered 
with syndicated material on the other. 
Each subscribing publisher printed local 
material—news, pictures, features and 


*Summary of a thesis written in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of master 
of arts in journalism at the State University of 
Iowa, February 1953. 

* According to information supplied by Western 
Newspaper Union. 

2 Information supplied by Western Newspaper 
Union. 


advertising—on the blank sides, folded 
the sheets, trimmed the edges and dis- 
tributed the resulting product to his 
customers. 

This service was pioneered during the 
Civil War when many country print 
shops were losing personnel to the arm- 
ed forces. According to one version, a 
young Wisconsin editor who was going 
into service contracted with an older 
editor in a nearby town to have the 
older man publish both papers for the 
duration of the conflict.* 

The older editor later was asked to 
perform the same service for other 
towns which had lost their editors, and 
soon found himself publishing a string 
of papers using much the same ma- 
terial in all of them. 

When the war ended, the publisher 
decide to continue with his syndicate 
and established a readyprint company 
which became the biggest of its kind 
in the United States. The company later 
was absorbed by Western Newspaper 
Union.‘ 

When the announcement was made 
in March 1952 that readyprint service 
would be halted, there were some pes- 
simistic forecasts made that discontinu- 
ance would mean the end of most, if 
not all, of the affected papers. This pre- 


* Western Newspaper Union handbook. 


*Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950), pp. 
396-97, 479, 489. 
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diction was based on the fact that drop- 
ping of readyprint would halve the size 
of the average readyprint paper. Most 
of the affected sheets consisted of eight 
pages, four readyprint and four home- 
print. 

In an attempt to learn in what way 
the discontinuance would affect the 
papers, questionnaires were sent in Sep- 
tember 1952 to all of the former Iowa 
readyprint users. The reason for waiting 
until September, approximately six 
months, was to give the editors a chance 
to work under the new publishing con- 
ditions for awhile before asking them to 
assess the results of discontinuance. 

At the time of the study, it was 
learned that not one of the affected 
papers had been forced to cease pub- 
lication. Sixty-five of those queried re- 
turned questionnaires. Queries to post- 
masters confirmed that the other two 
papers also were still printing. 

Most of the editors who returned 
questionnaires indicated that the serv- 
ice was not missed. To each question 
of the survey, a large majority respond- 
ed that the dropping of readyprint had 
no effect on that phase of publication. 

In fact, replies indicated that, on the 
average, papers were better off after 
the discontinuance than when they were 
using readyprint. The average ready- 
print paper increased its circulation and 
advertising revenue and operated at a 
lower cost after the service was dropped. 

Among the favorable results which 
were attributed to the discontinuance 
were that editors had expanded their 
areas of news coverage, secured more 
local advertising, increased their rev- 
enue, lowered their operating costs, 
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achieved better customer satisfaction be- 
cause of having more local news and 
pictures, attracted more subscribers, es- 
tablished more satisfactory production 
schedules. 

A few papers reported the following 
ill effects: greater time needed to secure 
local pictures, need to adjust salaries, 
change in day of publication, cut in 
page bulk, less revenue, customer com- 
plaints because papers were smaller and 
lacking in readyprint features, need to 
buy new equipment at considerable cost, 
longer work week. 

The average paper was smaller than 
before, going from eight pages before 
to an average of six pages after. 

The syndicate apparently retained 
most of the affected papers as custom- 
ers. Western Newspaper Union agreed 
to sell all of the former readyprint users 
the same amount of white print paper, 
and in some cases sold them more than 
they formerly had taken as readyprint. 

Most of the affected editors also con- 
tinued as customers of the syndicate for 
feature material, now buying features 
in the form of mats, plates and reprints. 

In summary; although it may be too 
early for any clearly defined trends to 
develop, the fact that no paper has 
ceased to publish indicates that the use 
of readyprint was not absolutely es- 
sential to the publication of a country 
weekly. 

Several publishers indicated this 
graphically when they said that the use 
of readyprint was a “lazy man’s way of 
editing.” 

RALPH C. DARROW 
Des Moines, lowa 





“I have come to the conclusion that the highest ideal which we can set 
for ourselves is to make journalism not merely a profession, but a science.” 
—Car E. LINDSTROM, managing editor, Hartford Times, in ASNE Bul- 
letin, Jan. 1, 1953. 
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DaHL, FoLke, A Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Corantos and Periodical News- 
books, 1620-1642. Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, 1953. 283 pp. 

V> THE STORY OF THE EARLY NEWS 

publications produced in England has 

been told in fragments and in brief sum- 
maries, but never before (so far as this 
reviewer is aware) in any complete or 
scholarly fashion. This has left a serious 
gap in the information generally avail- 
able to historians, The gap now has been 
closed, however, by Folke Dahl, of the 

City and University Library of Gothen- 

burg, in Sweden. 

For nearly two decades Mr. Dahl has 
specialized in the study of early news 
publications in Europe and has done 
extensive research that has corrected 
more than one misconception concern- 
ing the origins of newspapers. A rich 
source of information was uncovered 


by Mr. Dahl in the Royal Library at 
Stockholm during the ‘thirties, when he 
found quantities of early Dutch and 
French papers. These discoveries estab- 
lished a basis for research that has been 
presented in books and periodicals pub- 
lished in Holland and France, as well 
as in Sweden. 


With reference to the early British 
publications, Mr. Dahl has gone beyond 
the usual resources of the British Mu- 
seum, to uncover early examples of 
news publications previously beyond the 
reach of scholars. Among these sources 
has been a collection in the possession 
of the Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir 
Castle; in ancient British cathedral li- 
braries, in French libraries, in univer- 
sity libraries in England and Ireland, 
and elsewhere. The results of his re- 
search led to the publication of a 
“Short-Title Catalogue of English Cor- 
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antos and Newsbooks 1620-1642” in 
The Library, a British journal, in June 
1938. The present volume, published ip 
Sweden, under a grant from the Human- 
istiska Fonden, and also in London, un- 
der the cachet of The Bibliographical 
Society, adds a notable item to the li- 
brary of journalistic history and, for 
that matter, to the library of British 
and European social and _ political 
history. 

In his introduction, Mr. Dahl reviews 
the development of the periodical press 
in England, beginning with news sheets 
published in Holland in 1620 and 1621 
and with the Thomas Archer publica- 
tions in London in the latter year, fol- 
lowed by the contributions of Nicholas 
Bourne and Nathaniel Butter, and 
others less generally known. He discus- 
ses differences between English and Eu- 
ropean continental news publications, 
and other matters of interest to the 
scholar. The main body of the book, 
however, is devoted to a detailed ac- 
counting of the Dutch corantos, their 
makers and their contents, the earliest 
London corantos, the unnumbered 
newsbooks that began to appear in the 
British capital in 1622, followed by the 
numbered and dated newsbooks that 
began to appear later in 1622 and con- 
tinued in various series until 1642. 

Until 1641 the English press was lim- 
ited to the publication of foreign news 
only, and even that with interruptions 
associated with the control and licensing 
of the press under authority of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company and with the support 
of the Court of the Star Chamber. The 
disappearance of that dread chamber in 
1641, during the contest for power be- 
tween Charles I and the Parliament, did 
not end press restrictions in England 
by any means, but it introduced a new 
period in journalism and in history. For 
that reason, Mr. Dahl’s volume may be 
regarded as covering a span of time 
that has a certain unity. 

This study includes general biblio- 
graphical references, an index of print- 
ers identified with the 17th century Eng- 
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lish news publications, and 16 plates 
presenting reproductions of pages, or 
excerpts from pages, that give a further 
historical meaning to the general text. 


There can be no question that this 
book belongs in every library and on the 
shelves of every student of history and 
of journalism. 

ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California 


Reports on the Facilities of Mass Com- 
munication: Press Film Radio. Vol. 5. 
1951. Paris: Unesco, 1952. (Amer- 
ican Distributors: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York.) 583 pp. 
$4.50. 

V> THIS 583-PAGE VOLUME REPRESENTS 

the final section of a continuing study 

of the newspaper press, news agencies, 
radio, films and professional training 
programs in 157 countries and terri- 
tories. Prepared by the United Nations 

Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 

ganization between April 1947 and De- 

cember 1951, the data has been pub- 
lished in five reports and two supple- 
ments totalling 2,112 pages. 

The new volume presents information 
concerning press, film and radio in 70 
countries, islands, territories and de- 
pendencies in Africa, Asia, Europe, 
Oceania and both North and South 
America. Included are reports on Japan, 
the German Federal Republic, Portugal, 
New Zealand, Indonesia, Hong Kong, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Attached are useful 
tables, appendices relating to the world 
supply of newsprint, and a cumulative 
index to the five volumes and two 
supplements. 


Only an organization such as Unesco, 
possessed of the resources, manpower 
and prestige to conduct a world-wide 
survey, could have produced so impres- 
sive and useful a documentation in the 
mass communication field. Field work- 
ers gathered information in 126 coun- 
tries throughout the four or five years 
during which the work was in progress, 
while the task was performed through 
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correspondence with respect to the other 
31 countries covered. 

Only nine countries and territories 
in the world have been omitted from 
the survey. These are Albania, Bulgaria, 
the Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Eastern Germany, Rumania, 
Spain and the Spanish colonies, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
Yemen. These countries refused to co- 
operate in the project. In addition, cer- 
tain British and Portugese colonies are 
not represented in the last volume be- 
cause they failed to make their reports 
available in time. 

This monolithic contribution to knowl- 
edge, although not without inaccuracies 
and minor faults, and lacking any criti- 
cal evaluation of the data, nevertheless 
will long remain an important source of 
information on the subjects covered. On 
the basis of these surveys, also, the 
Unesco Secretariat and General Confer- 
ences recognized the need for certain 
further studies, some of which already 
have appeared and others of which will 
be published in the future. Perhaps most 
notable among those now in print is the 
volume by Fernand Terrou and Lucien 
Solal on Legislation for Press, Film and 
Radio and the volume on World Com- 
munications, in its revised edition, plus 
several specialized brochures. 

A 10-page introduction to the new 
volume here reviewed refers to these re- 
lated publications, traces the develop- 
ment of the press-film-radio surveys, 
and also summarizes the activities of 
Unesco in the area of mass communica- 
tion and the free flow of information. 
It notes the services now being perform- 
ed by Unesco, or approved for early 
development, including publications in 
prospect. Among the latter are four 
volumes dealing with news agencies, 
press, radio and the cinema throughout 
the world. 

As this indicates, Unesco has plans 
for further activity in the mass com- 
munication field, even though the Press- 
Film-Radio series is concluded. One of 
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the services stemming directly from that 
series is a “clearing house,” approved 
by the Unesco General Conference in 
1951, to be conducted by the Free Flow 
Division of the Secretariat “to provide 
for the collection, dissemination and ex- 
change of information on questions per- 
taining to the improvement of the means 
and techniques of communication, and 
to the international free flow of infor- 
mation, as well as on the special use 
of the means of communication for edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural pur- 
poses.” The clearing house is to provide 
documentation and is to act as an 
agency to promote cooperation between 
national and international organizations 
in the area of communication. It pro- 
duced its first report in May 1952, and 
will undertake to keep specialists up to 
date on matters previously covered in 
the Press-Radio-Film reports. 

This latest, and last volume, in the 
Press-Radio-Film series is to be regard- 
ed as a part of the whole series. That 
series would seem to be indispensable 
for any understanding of international 


mass communication and comparative 
practices. 


ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California. 


BIGELOW, DoNALD Nevis, William Con- 
ant Church & The Army and Navy 
Journal. New York: Columbia Press, 
1953. 266 pp. $3.75. 


V> OF THE THIRTEEN CHAPTERS THAT 
comprise Bigelow’s volume, five have 
some interest for students of newspaper 
history. Born in the 1830s, William 
Conant Church came to New York city 
in the heyday of Greeley, Bennett and 
Raymond as a staff member of his 
father’s religious weekly, the New 
York Chronicle. Author Bigelow’s ac- 
count of the part played by Church in 
bringing Moses Beach in contact with 
the group desiring to publish a religious 
daily is a modest contribution to the 
checkered history of the New York Sun. 
Church’s struggles as manager of the 
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Sun to work with the religious zealots 
who made up its editorial board are 
presented in some detail. 

When Beach, who had shrewdly re- 
tained possession of the plant, took back 
the Sun in 1862, Church stayed on as 
European correspondent and shortly be- 
came a Civil War “special” for that 
paper. For a brief period he was also 
a war correspondent for the New York 
Times. As the war neared its end the 
Loyal Publication Society was formed 
to counteract the influence of the Cop- 
perhead press and Church was selected 
to edit a service journal which was to 
implement the program of the Society. 

The last six chapters of Mr. Bige- 
low’s book deal with the history of the 
Society’s publication, The Army and 
Navy Journal. These chapters are of in- 
terest mainly to students of the type 
of specialized journalism which has been 
developed in the interests of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


HorneER, HARLAN H., Lincoln and Gree- 
ley. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1953. viii+-432 pp. $6. 


Y> IT IS 98 YEARS SINCE PARTON’S BIO- 
graphy of Greeley appeared and nearly 
as long since William Dean Howell’s 
campaign biography of Lincoln and 
Hamlin was published. Since then many 
volumes have been written about the 
two men, especially Lincoln. Recent 
years have been highly productive in 
this respect and under ordinary circum- 
stances it would be likely that these 
particular diggings, historical and liter- 
ary, would be about worked out. But 
this is not true of Lincoln and Greeley 
and each year sees new volumes that 
touch one or the other or both in some 
respect, historical, journalistic or bio- 
graphical. 

The present volume is a case in point. 
It is a study of the lives, the opinions 
and the actions of the two men with 
particular reference to the points at 
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which they touched or came into con- 
flict and their effect upon each other. 
It is doubtful if there is much that is 
new in what is set down, but here for 
the first time, as far as this reviewer is 
aware, is a full-length treatment of the 
rather striking parallels in the lives of 
these two major figures of the Civil War 
period. It is this treatment which gives 
the book its particular value. 

When the total is cast up it is as- 
tonishing how many things these two 
men had in common: both had rural 
backgrounds and came of lower class 
parents, both lacked any real formal 
education although Greeley had more 
than Lincoln, both were first Whigs and 
then Republicans and were members of 
the same Congress, both made an odd 
appearance, both had the gift of plain 
language, and both had eccentric wives. 
Yet despite their early handicaps and 
struggles both had pretty well made 
their marks before they were 35— 
Lincoln as a four-term member of the 
Illinois legislature and as an attorney, 
and Greeley as an editor. In later years 
both were opposed to slavery but were 
not at first abolitionists, both opposed 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and both 
were critical of the Dred Scott decision. 

Their most important relationships 
occurred in the period 1860 to 1865S. 
While Greeley played a major role at 
the Republican convention in May, 
1860, he paid scant attention to Lin- 
coln, the candidate, in the months that 
followed. In this the author says Greeley 
“missed one of the greatest editorial op- 
portunities of his life.” With occasional 
use of the device of parallel columns of 
quotes to show their respective views 
the usual Lincoln-Greeley incidents are 
dealt with: Greeley’s visit to Lincoln at 
Springfield, the “Forward to Richmond” 
editorial and its sequel, the later “Pray- 
er of Twenty Million” editorial, Gree- 
ley’s meddling in the peace overtures 
and his failure at Niagara Falls, along 
with his efforts to have some one else 
nominated in 1864. As he said later, he 
opposed Lincoln’s renomination “for 
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the simple reason that I did not deem 
him the man for the place. I finally 
supported his re-election for the coun- 
try’s sake, not his.” Yet what counted 
more, Greeley after Lincoln’s death was 
unstinting in his praise of the martyr 
and in his condemnation of the deed, 
although he was not fully convinced 
of Lincoln’s greatness. 

Lincoln and Greeley is useful as a 
parallel study of two men who in their 
time and in their way helped to shape 
the destiny of America. It brings out 
what its author calls Greeley’s “colossal 
egoism” along with his unpredictability. 
One may agree with author also when 
he says that “Lincoln died too soon, 
Greeley lived too long.” The biblio- 
graphy is adequate but omits important 
items. The work seems singularly free 
from errors of fact although it does re- 
fer to Artemas (sic) Ward in one place. 


JAMES E. POLLARD 
Ohio State University 


TURNBULL, GEORGE, An Oregon Edi- 
tor’s Battle for Freedom of the Press. 
Portland: Binfords and Mort, 1952. 
91 pp. $1. 


Y THIS BRIEF BOOK IS A TRIBUTE TO 
George Putnam, one of Oregon’s most 
distinguished editors, for his battle 46 
years ago to achieve justice in Jackson 
County, Oregon, where he was editor 
of the Medford Tribune. The author is 
dean emeritus of the University of Ore- 
gon School of Journalism and is now 
associated with the Albany (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald. 

Putnam was hauled off a train at 
Roseburg, Ore., and jailed because he 
had written a scathing editorial on De- 
cember 19, 1907, on what he called a 
“Grand Jury Farce” because a Jackson 
County grand jury had failed to indict 
a small-town railroad president who 
had hurled an ax at the mayor of Med- 
ford. The subsequent case, involving a 
charge of criminal libel against Put- 
nam, was fought through to the Ore- 
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gon supreme court, 
eventual victory. 

Mr. Turnbull draws together all the 
facts and the law on this historic Ore- 
gon case in a fascinatingly written book 
that brings out similarities, early Twen- 
tieth Century pattern, between Put- 
nam’s experiences and those of Zenger 
nearly two centuries earlier. 

Putnam, still active in Oregon jour- 
nalism, is now editor of the Salem 
Capital-Journal. Turnbull’s book about 
him is worthy collateral reading in 
courses on law and principles of jour- 
nalism. 


with Putnam’s 


WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


BROWN, CHARLES H., News Editing and 
Display. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1952. 457 pp. $5. 


WV) STUDENTS AS WELL AS EXPERIENCED 
deskmen will find this book an excellent 
guide to good editing. It contains the 
mechanics of editing, but what is more 
important, it emphasizes the role of the 
copyreader in making news copy clear 
and accurate. Parts of it would be as 
valuable to the reporter as to the copy- 
reader because they analyze faults that 
make copy fuzzy and misleading. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the out- 
standing part of the book is found in 
the chapters on correct usage, explana- 
tion and authority in the news, guard- 
ing against mistakes, and readability 
and understanding. This is material the 
copyreader should underscore because 
unless he has a background in news, 
unless he knows grammar and good 
usage, unless he has some feeling for 
semantics, he will never be a first rate 
deskman no matter how well he com- 
poses deadlines or how well he uses 
symbols. Brown makes the copyreader 
the liaison between reporter and reader 
as well as between reporter and com- 
posing room. 

The chapters on headlines, typo- 
graphy and makeup cover the topics 
adequately and include good examples 
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and up-to-date illustrations. The author 
has a chapter on publicity and propa- 
ganda which points out some of the 
problems in handling handouts. His 
chapter on ethical problems deals with 
privacy, fair play, news suppression, 
proprieties and news about minorities. 
There is, in addition, a chapter on press 
law. 

The shortcomings of the book are a 
matter of details. Since this book is in- 
tended as a guide for basic training in 
editorial work on small-city and metro- 
politan newspapers, the author might 
have given more attention to methods 
used on smaller dailies in editing per- 
forated TTS tape. It may be true that 
tape-handling is not fully standardized, 
but the author could have described 
some of the systems worked out by 
several papers. The author might have 
suggested references the copyreader will 
find useful. Finally, some readers may 
feel that the chapters on editing region- 
al news, sports, business and financial 
news and women’s departments should 
have more details on makeup, content 
and suggestions for improvement. 

The author’s overall approach to the 
problems of editing is excellent. The 
book is easy to read and should inspire 
students to become competent copy- 
readers. 

FLoyD BASKETTE 
University of Colorado 


PAULU, BURTON, compiler. A Radio 
and Television Bibliography. Urbana, 
Ill.: National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 1952. vii + 129 
pp. $2. 

&% THE SCOPE OF THIS COMPILATION IS 

indicated by its sub-title: “Books and 

magazine articles on the nontechnical 
aspects of broadcasting published be- 

tween January 1, 1949, and June 30, 

1952.” This volume is a revision and 

extension in time of the first NAEB 

bibliography and includes all entries 
appearing in the first edition. 
A thorough and adequate classifica- 
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tion system is used, beginning with a 
twofold division into Radio (71 pages) 
and Television (54 pages), with publi- 
cations dealing with both media classi- 
fied under Radio. Each of the media 
sections presents entries topically, e. g.: 
History, Governmental and Legal As- 
pects, Programs (with sub-topics), 
Education, Social Aspects and Criti- 
cism, etc. There are 32 major and 68 
minor categories, all listed in the Table 
of Contents. 

Like many bibliographies, this one is 
marked by some omission of sources 
that will occur to anyone with a spe- 
cialized knowledge of a particular cate- 
gory. On the other hand, it satisfies the 
essential test: It is a useful tool and 
well worth the price. 


ARTHUR M. BARNES 
State University of lowa 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by VIRGINIA SADDLER 


ADAMS, FRANKLIN PIERCE, FPA’s book of 
Quotations. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1952. 885+ pp. $5.95. 

Favorite quotations, arranged by subject 
matter. Full bibliographic entries for the 
authors cited. 


BaRTH, ALAN, The Government and the 
Press. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota, School of Journalism, 1952. 
(6th Annual Lecture, Co-sponsored by 
Twin Cities Local, American Newspaper 
Guild, CIO). 14 pp. 

An essay on the responsibility of the 
press as a sentinel of a free society. 


The Best Cartoons from Punch. Collected 
for Americans from England’s Famous 
Humorous Weekly. Edited by Marvin 
Rosenberg and William Cole. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1952. Ill. $3. 
A collection of 250 cartoons, with a 
page of “Punchiana” history in back 
and a foreword by A. P. Herbert. Dr. 
Rosenberg is assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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Hicks, R. L., A Study of Methods Used in 
Selecting and Training Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Salesmen. Danville, Ill.: News- 
paper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, Bob Pace, Secretary, 22% N. Ver- 
million, [1953]. (NAEA Digest File, 
No. 15). 

Survey of methods of selection and 
training of sales personnel for the 
medium and larger newspapers. 


Fiew, A. G. N. (ed.), Logic and Lan- 
guage (2d series). New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 242 pp. $4.75. 
A collection of essays on the use of 
words in philosophy. This volume com- 
plements Logic and Language (\st se- 
ries). 


ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Illinois Ad- 
vertising Ratebook and Newspaper Di- 
rectory, 1953. Urbana: Illinois Press 
Association, 1953. 

“1953 rates and data for Illinois’ 726 
weekly and daily newspapers, alphabet- 
ically by cities and counties.” 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING HANDBOOK. Ed- 
ited by Julian Boone. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953. xiv + 333 pp. $6.50. 
A series of fourteen essays by authori- 
ties in the field of mass selling to indus- 
try. Chapters on budgeting, media selec- 
tion, catalogs, sales promotion and trade 
shows and exhibits will be of most use 
to teachers of advertising. These essays 
contain material not easily available 
elsewhere. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE STATISTICAL LABORA- 
TORY, The WOI-TV Audience. Ames, 
lowa: Iowa State College, 1952. 
(Mimeo-Series No. 1). 125 pp. $2. 
Estimates of the size and characteristics 
of the TV audience of station WOI-TV, 
the first educationally owned and oper- 
ated TV station in the nation. 


KarRCH, R. RANDOLPH, How to Plan and 
Buy Printing. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950. 169 pp. $4.25. 

A layman’s guide to the intelligent plan- 
ning and purchasing of printing. 
KERTZER, RABBI Morris N., What is a 
Jew? Cleveland, Ohio: The World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953. 214 pp. $2.50. 

In question and answer form, the book 
is a guide to better understanding of the 
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Jewish-American mind. Explaining Jew- 
ish tradition and thought, the book an- 
swers questions for both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. 


LAYMON, OLIVER and GIVENS, H. J., Digest 


of South Dakota Publication Laws. 
Sioux City, lowa: Western Newspaper 
Union, 1952. 38 pp. 

A compilation of laws requiring publi- 


cation of public notices and advertise- 
ments. 


MIssour!I UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 


1sM, Educational Television in the Unit- 
ed States. Columbia: University of 
Missouri, School of Journalism, 1953. 
(University of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 
54, No. 21, Journalism Series, No. 
130). 12 pp. 


“A survey of the organizational and 
administrative television practices of 


school systems and institutions of higher 
learning.” 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC., 


How to Increase the Effectiveness of 
Television Commercials. New York: 
National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1952. 
48 pp. 

In this study the emphasis is on the 
presentation of the commercial rather 
than on its content or format. 


NEWSPAPER Press Directory 1953. Lon- 


don: Benn Brothers, 1953. 754 pp. 
$9.50. (Distributed in U. S. by John de 
Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y.) 

Alphabetical guide to newspapers and 
periodicals of Great Britain and her pos- 
sessions and to a representative selec- 
tion of the press in foreign countries. 


Nose, MiLTon, The Municipal Broadcast- 


ing System. New York: City College of 
New York, School of Business and 
Civic Administration, 1953. vii + 76 
pp. Mimeographed thesis. 

“Its history, organization and activities.” 


REID, SEERLEY and CARPENTER, ANITA, 


U. S. Government Films for Television. 
Sth Ed. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
October 1952. 67 pp. 

A catalog listing and describing 528 
motion pictures of the U. S. govern- 
ment which may be used on TV, ex- 
plaining the conditions of such use, and 
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specifying where and how prints of the 
films may be obtained. 


SADDLER, V. B., Journalism Library Hana- 
book. Urbana: University of Illinois, 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, 1953. 24 pp. 


The section on description of basic ref- 
erence books indicates the various 
sources of information available to the 
journalist. 


SHIPLEY, JosEPH T., ed., Dictionary of 
World Literature (New revised edition). 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
453 pp. $7.50. 


A comprehensive dictionary of literary 
forms and techniques. Companion vol- 
ume to The Encyclopedia of Literature. 


STANDARD RATE AND DatTA SERVICE, INC., 
Newspaper Sales Promotion Handbook. 
Evanston, Ill.: Standard Rate and Data 
Service, 1740 Ridge Avenue, 1952. 44 
pp. $1. 

“An analysis of viewpoints, practices, 
and needs of the buyers and users of 
national space in newspapers.” 


Stein, H. D., Measuring Your Public Re- 
lations. New York: National Publicity 
Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, 1952. 48 
pp. $1.25. 


Concepts and methods in the uses of 
research for planning and improving 
public relations programs. 


UNESCO. DEPARTMENT OF Mass COMMU- 
NICATIONS, Television, “An Experiment 
in Community Reception in French Vil- 
lages.” Paris: UNESCO, 19, Avenue 
Kleber, 1952. (Clearing House Series, 
No. 5). 11 pp. 


A study of collective viewing, a new 
movement born in France which may 
eventually be more significant for many 
countries than the more general pattern 
which television has so far assumed. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Mak- 
ing Radio Work For You. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1952. 24 pp. $.15. 


A handbook designed to help you use 
radio. It brings together some ideas on 
planning and preparing broadcasts so 
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that you can reach many people in a 
hurry and with little effort. 


U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, The Motion 
Picture Trade. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, [1952]. 44 
pp. $.20. 


This report, based on the 1948 Census 
of Business, presents final data on mo- 
tion picture film distributors and thea- 
ters. The details published here are es- 
sentially determined by requirements 
of census law which are directed at 
preventing disclosure of figures for in- 
dividual businesses. 


. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Trans- 
portation Factors in the Marketing of 
Newsprint. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. ix + 126 
pp. $.40. 


Presents manufacturing, marketing, and 
consumption of newsprint, the news- 
print traffic flow pattern, level and 
structure of newsprint rates, transporta- 
tion costs and delivered pricing, and 
transportation costs and newsprint mill 
location 


. S. FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE 
OF EpucaTION, Directory of College 
Courses in Radio and Television, 1952- 
53. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, [1953]. 36 pp. 


Institutions are listed alphabetically by 
states. The data are arranged, with some 
slight variations, under the following 
general headings: name of institution, 
location, degrees as designated and di- 
rector of instruction. 


J. S. FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, Radio and Television 
Bibliography. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. (Bulletin 
1952, No. 18). iv + 48 pp. $.20. 


An annotated bibliography classified by 
broad subjects. 


U. S. LiprarRyY OF CONGRESS. EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS Division, Freedom of Infor- 
mation; a supplementary survey of re- 
cent writings. Oct., 1952. 41 pp. $.30. 


Supplementary report to Freedom of In- 
formation, published in 1949. A selec- 
tion of the most recent writings on free- 
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dom of the press and other forms of 
communication. 
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over the knifed backs of his fellow 
workers to the top job in one of the 


world’s greatest press associations.” 


WHITMAN, Howarb, A Reporter in Search 
of God. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1953. 320 pp. $3.50. 

Not a revision of any earlier work, this A journalist’s observations on contem- 


new dictionary is a guide to over 140,- porary America’s attitude toward reli- 
000 words in contemporary American gion. 
usage. 


WILLARD, Jack, The Wire God. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1953. 348 pp. 
$3.95. 

A novel written by two Denver news- 
papermen, Willard Haselbush and Jack 
Guinn. Described as: “This is the cold- 
blooded tale of an incompetent’s climb 


WEBSTER’S NEW WoRLD DICTIONARY OF 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. Cleveland, 
Ohio: The World Publishing Co., 1953. 
1724 pp. $6.00. 


THE WRIGHT COMPANY, Front Pages, Presi- 

dential Election, 1952. New York: The 
Wright Company, 444 Madison Avenue, 
[1953]. 256 pp. 
The front pages of 256 newspapers, 
presenting election news coverage from 
the standpoint of typography, layout 
and appearance. 





“If an owner-publisher is seriously responsible for every word in his 
newspaper, he ought not to publish any columnist whose basic integrity he 
doubts—or with whose basic philosophy he disagrees. That is not the fash- 
ionable doctrine. The fashionable and convenient and profitable doctrine is 
that, in order to amuse the reader or in order quote to give the readers 
various viewpoints unquote, the owner-publisher has the right, even the 
duty, to print what personally he deplores or detests. In my view that is a 
childish evasion of a man’s responsibility. It is worse than that: it is cyni- 
cism at the heart of American life. 

“The Miltonian conception of truth prevailing in open combat with Error 
did not, I think, have the modern press in mind. For Milton, surely, had in 
mind individual men speaking honestly their own truth—or their own lies. 
The Miltonian doctrine does not apply to a situation where one man feels 
justified in being the profitable vehicle of another man’s lies or another 
man’s distortions. i 

“The owner-editor cannot honorably evade his personal confrontation 
with every aspect of Truth in every aspect of his paper. This sense of per- 
sonal responsibility should be and can be shared with every member of the 
staff. Every reporter and sub-editor should know that he is expected to bea 
man of intellectual integrity and that his honest coping with Truth, in every 
department of the paper, will be respected. There is plenty of room for 
wide differences of opinion and of taste—under a roof supported by a few 
pillars of conviction. But these differences should never be evaded. When 
basic differences of conviction are made clear, then mzn who wish to be 
both henorable and free wili part company. We are called to be the ser- 
vants of truth: let us serve it together when we can, and separately when we 
must.” —HENRY R. LUCE, editor-in-chief of Time, Life, and Fortune, in 


seventh annual Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecture, University of Oregon, 
February 20, 1953. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 
A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


January, February and March 1953 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General Mag- 
azines); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers and Press Law); Armistead S. Pride, Lin- 
coln (Negro Journalism); Donald E. Brown, Illinois 
(Radio and Television) 








Adjustment of press and radio relations with the new administration was the 
subject of a great number of the articles in American magazines during 1953's 
first quarter. With the details gradually falling in place, it appeared that the rela- 
tionships at most levels in Washington were starting out along the same lines of 
custom that prevailed during recent years. A tentative indication from the White 
House hinted that the previous administration’s order on classification of govern- 
mental information, which drew heated criticism last year, would be continued. 

In New York several newspapers appealed the judge’s ruling in the Jelke case 
barring newsmen from the courtroom during a large part of the trial. The appeal 
was lost in the highest New York appeal court. Also attracting great interest was 
the outcome of the New Orleans Times-Picayune advertising case still before the 
Supreme Court when the quarter ended. In preparation for trial was a Kansas City 
Star advertising suit. Both cases involved the right of newspapers to fix “forced 
combination” advertising regulations which the government contended restricted 
trade. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: AAUP Bul., American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin; ASJSA Bul., Bulletin of The American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; Ad Age, Advertising Age; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Chr. Cen- 
tury, Christian Century; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; 
Jrnl. of Ad., Journal of Advertising; Jrni. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; Jrnl. of Negro Ed., Journal 
of Negro Education; JQ, JOURNALISM QuarTERLY; Lib. Jrnl., Library Journal; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. 
Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; 
New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, 
Public Opinion Quarterly; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; 
Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Re- 
porter; RTNDA Bul., Radio and Television News Directors Association Bulletin; Sat. Ev. Post, Satur- 
day Evening Post; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Schistc., Scholastic; Sci. Am., Scientific American; Sci. 


Newsl., Science Newsletter; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 20th 
Cent., 20th Century; UN Bul., UN Bulletin; U. S. N&WR, U. S. News & World Report. 


Advertising planning more major purchases in 1953. 
ANONYMOUS. Biow bows to youth. Nswk. Ad Age 24:12 pl March 23. 
41:7 p70 Feb. 16. —How to expand an ad agency. Bus. 
Old-school one-man agency shifts to Wk. p150 Feb. 21. 
teamwork. 
—Federal reserve board finds consumers lems. 


New answers to expansion-space prob- 
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—Kids are bored quickly by dull TV com- 
mercials. Ad Age 24:10 p19 March 9. 
Significant points in children’s audience 
reactions discussed. 

—National advertisers will get newspaper 
local rate cards soon. Ad Age 24:12 pl 
March 23. 

ANA members to be provided with rate 
cards of over 500 NAEA member news- 
papers. 

—New high. Time 61:13 p80 March 30. 
Advertisers spend more than ever. 

—1952 U.S. advertising volume tops 7 
billion dollars. PI 242:5 p32 Jan. 30. 
Increase of 11% over 1951 figure by 
McCann-Erickson research department. 

—Publishers of Negro newspapers urged 
to do merchandising job. Ad Age 24:6 
p32 Feb. 9. 

—Top 100 advertisers in four major media. 
Ad. Age 24:11 pl March 16. 

Procter & Gamble is 1952 leader. 

CoLBertT, Lucy Dotes. Local models 

E&P 


brighten Racine fashion issues. 
86:13 p38 March 21. 
Wisconsin daily’s long-range program of 
using local talent in fashion editions 
pays-off. 

Dix, ARTHUR H. Where to get facts on 
your industrial market. PI 242:11 p35 


March 13. 

Comprehensive analysis of government 
statistics available for planning advertis- 
ing sales. 

Moskowitz, MILTON. Cost of advertising 
went up 5% in 1952. Ad Age 24:9 pl 
March 2. 

AA’s fourth postwar study estimate 
based on cost of reaching same number 
of readers. 

PATTERSON, WILLIAM D. SR’s first annual 
advertising awards. Sat. Rev. 36:9 p26 
Feb. 28. 

SAMSTAG, NICHOLAS. Copy editing: a per- 
sonal equation. PI 242:3 p43 Jan. 16. 
Six suggestions in personal relations that 
will benefit copy, writer, and editor. 

Witson, A. M. When advertising tells the 
truth. Todays Health 31 p30 March. 


Circulation 
ANONYMOUS. NLRB orders circulation 
system restored. E&P 86:1 p13 Jan. 3. 
Houston Chronicle ordered to disband 
independent contractor system and re- 
turn to direct employe method of home 
delivery. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Community Newspaper's 
ANDERSON. Lois. Woman’s spirit sparks 
Mississippi weekly paper. Nat. Pub. 
33:2 p10 Jan. 
National Editorial Association told of 
the need for a woman’s spirit behind the 
country weekly. 


ANoNnyMous. American Press Association 
sells its interest in WNR to NEA. Nat. 
Pub. 33:3 p3 Feb. 

—Costs of operating 4,000 circulation 
weekly have gone up $10,000 in four 
years. Am. Press 71:3 p9 Jan. 

—Run your weekly like a daily to succeed, 
Ed Weiland, prize-winning Ohioan, ad- 
vises. Pub. Aux. 88:3 pl Jan. 17. 

—$10 waste equal to $100 loss of business 
for weekly. Am. Press 71:3 p10 Jan. 


MEANEY, Jack. Localized ad copy jumps 
readership. Kan. Pub. 29:11 p21 March. 
Readex Reports on 97 small town news- 
papers show reader interest increased 
with stories of local users. 


Norris, WENDELL W. The transient front- 

ier weekly as a stimulant to homestead- 
ing. JQ 30:1 p44 Winter. 
Author suggests the demise of tempor- 
ary promotional papers on late frontier 
may have distorted statistics on vitality 
of weekly press. 


WarKIns, Cecit. What the 11.6 col. width 
can mean to non-metropolitan papers. 
PNPA Press Bul.—Jersey Pub. 21:2 
p23a Feb. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANOoNyMous. A-spy judge defends news- 
paper function. E&P 86:7 p9 Feb. 7. 
Judicial comment on the effect of news 
and of official statements by authorities 
on legal processes. 

—Clarifying editorial ends McCarthy suit. 
E&P 86:13 p36 March 21. 

Text of editorial in Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post-Standard retracting editorial refer- 
ences to Senator Joseph McCarthy fol- 
lowing settlement of $500,000 libel suit. 

—cCourt denies press freedom involved in 
closed trial. E&P 86:13 p11 March 21. 
Majority and minority opinions of high- 
est N.Y. court upholding exclusion of 
press from Jelke trial. 

—Court says governor can’t seal docu- 
ment. E&P 86:1 p7 Jan. 3. 


Arizona Supreme Court rules Governor 





Articles in American Magazines 


tempt citation against Atlanta Constitu- 
is not final authority in determining 
what documents shall be withheld from 
press. 

—Double blow. Time 61:10 p65 March 9. 
Two publishers win fights to see public 
records. 

—Georgia court voids contempt convic- 

tion. E&P 86:4 p12 Jan. 24. 
Georgia Supreme Court dismisses con- 
tion and Editor McGill for refusing to 
print copy of document on lower 
court’s order. 

—Kansas City Star indicted on ad. circu- 
lation counts. E&P 86:2 p7 Jan. 10. 
Roy A. Roberts included in charge more 
sweeping than the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune case. 

—One for McCarthy. Nswk. 41:13 p87 
March 30. 

Paper retracts, pays in suit by Sen. 
McCarthy. 

—Press comment on pending criminal 
trials. Va. Law Rev. 38 p1057 Dec. 
—Proposed changes in the copyright law. 

Law Journal 103 p5 Jan. 2. 

—Reform in the law of defamation. Har- 
vard Law Rev. 66 p476 Jan. 
Disscussion of the English Defamation 
Act of 1952. 

—Rights of privacy vs. the free press. In- 
diana Law Journal 28 p179 Winter. 
Suggested resolution of conflicting 
values. 

—Slapped down. 
March 23. 

New York higher court upholds Jelke 
trial ban. 

—The public be damned. Time 61:14 
p85 April 6. 

North Carolina’s legislature rams through 
a law legalizing closed hearings on ap- 
propriations matters. 

—The Star's fight. 
Jan. 19. 

Justice department rushes into anti- trust 
suit against Kansas City Star. 

BEGEMAN, JEAN. Kansas City’s “one-party 
press.” New Rep. 128:6 pll Feb. 9. 
Anti-trust action against the Kansas City 
Star Company. 

CummIncs, J. J. Television and the right 
of privacy. Marquette Law Rev. 36 
p157 Fall. 

Rise of the new medium brings the con- 
cept up for fresh consideration. 


Time 61:12 p88 


Nswk. 41:3 p67 
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ERWIN, Ray. Court’s censorship in sex 
case arouses press, public. E&P 86:8 p7 
Feb. 14. 

Ban of newsmen in New York City 
Jelke case viewed as setting precedent. 

—Free press—fair trial principles debated. 
E&P 86:11 p9 March 7. 

Lawyers, newspaper and radio men de- 
bate ethics of news coverage of trials 
with great public interest. 

LIEBLING, A. J. Wayward press: V-Day in 
court. New Yrkr. 29:2 p66 Feb. 28. 
New York press fights Jelke trial ban. 

WALKER, JERRY. ‘Bogus’ demand is legal; 
Taft asks ideas for ban. E&P 86:12 p7 
March 14. 

Supreme Court decision preserves sys- 
tem by 6-3 decision. 

—Judges inquire for proof of injury by 
unit rate. E&P.86:12 p29 March 14. 
Some of the lines of questioning develop- 
ed by Supreme Court justices during ap- 
peal hearing of Times-Picayune case. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Hazards of partisanship. 

Cmnwl. 57:22 p544 March 6. 

Press trend is uncritical adulation of 

Ike. 

—In the Mercury’s opinion. Am. Mercury 

76:351 p75 March. 

“Bleeding heart” journalists ignore facts. 
—Race labeling. Crises 60:1 p36 Jan. 
—Reston warns of Ike’s ‘publisher contact.’ 

E&P 86:3 p8 Jan. 17. 

Times man asks “Will the partisan pub- 

lishers change their attitude toward 

power in Washington?” 
—Self-examination. Nswk. 41:1 

Jan. 5. 

Sigma Delta Chi announces committee 

to study possible election-coverage 

survey. 
BINGHAM, Barry. The press and its critics. 

Nieman Rpts. 7:1 p8 Jan. 

Louisville editor criticizes the manner in 

which the press accepts criticism of itself. 
BROWN, SEVELLON. Press should uphold 

right to be wrong. E&P 86:1 pl4 

Jan. 10. 

Providence publisher says American 

newspapers must continue to push their 

right to carry dissenting material in their 
columns. 


BUELKE, JoHN A. Newspaper mind: Model 


or menace? Quill 40:2 p6 Feb. 
Educator sifts 1500 editorials and finds 


p58 
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great integrity but also a “newspaper 
mold” of thinking towards education. 

CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH Jr. An outsider looks 
at the press. Nieman Rpts. 7:1 pS Jan. 
Opinion on the press by a signer of the 
Hutchins Report five years after its issue. 

Davis, KENNETH S. The press and Wesley 
Roberts. New Rep. 128:12 p9 March 
yn 
Early press silence on GOP chairman 
charges. 

EsTABROOK, ROBERT H. Press perform- 
ance in the campaign. Nieman Rpts. 
7:1 plO Jan. 

A consideration of the indictment of a 
“one-party” press.” 

MARTIN, Harry. Formula must be de- 

vised for continuous press study. E&P 
86:1 p2 Jan. 10. 
Newspaper Guild president proposes 
that professional and publishers groups 
should draft a plan to study handling of 
political news in newspapers. 

PROXMIRE, WILLIAM. Where Democrats 
aren't news. Nieman Rpts. 7:1 p13 Jan. 
Democratic candidate claims he_ is 
barred from press in Wisconsin city. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES A. Our free press. 
How free? Nieman Rpts. 7:1 p3 Jan. 
Statement by publisher of Salem, Ore., 
Statesman and alternate U.S. delegate 
to UN assembly in answer to Soviet 
charge against American press. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. Atomic quote. Nswk. 41:6 
p76 Feb. 9. 
Reporter scores “beat” on three-year- 
old Truman statement. 
—Behind those columns. 
p109 Feb. 
Columnists speak 
changing America. 
—Broun award to Portland, Ore., man for 
stories on Indian land frauds. Guild 
Rep. 20:6 pl March 13. 
Heywood Broun award goes to Wallace 
Turner of the Portland Oregonian for 
series that took six months preparation. 
—Five-state legislative coverage analyzed. 
E&P 86:11 p13 March 7. 
Resume of survey of 1951 reporting of 
legislatures in Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Utah. 
—N.Y. Times directive for campaign. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:1 p15 Jan. 
Directive for coverage followed by time 


Coronet 33:4 


of—and for—ever- 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


schedule and word picture of Times on 
election night. 

—Over the Iron Curtain. Time 61:11 p90 
March 16. 

Wire services get first news of Stalin’s 
illness by monitoring service in London. 

—Press conference pooling system strong- 
ly opposed. E&P 86:3 p7 Jan. 17. 
Symposium on regulating press and 
photography field days includes reac- 
tions by wire and newspaper executives. 

—Second-string Aristotle. Time 61:6 p78 
Feb. 9. 

Chicago Daily News columnist S. J. 
Harris mellows. 

—tThe big stories. Nswk. 41:1 p59 Jan. 5. 
AP, UP, INS editors select ten-best 
story lists for 1952. 

—The deathwatch. 
March 16. 
Difficulties of U.S. press in Stalin illness 
coverage. 

—This is how the world reacted. US. 
N&WR. 34:11 p16 March 13. 

Reports from board of editors on Stal- 
in’s death. 

BrockporFF, Cay. The cold war capital 
is a hot beat. Quill 40:3 p8 March. 
German UP newsmen with American 


Nswk. 41:11 p68 


training comments on coverage prob- 
lems in Berlin. 


COGGESHALL, REGINALD. On headline writ- 
ing. Nieman Rpts. 7:1 p21 Jan. 

Basic rules and their daily collisions 
with time and count. 

Cousins, N. Confessions of a troubled 
editor on his thirteenth anniversary. 
Sat. Rev. 36:7 p26 Feb. 14. 

Views opposed by editor still published. 

FITZGERALD, S. J. Literature by slide rule. 
Sat. Rev. 36:10 p25 March 14. 
Readability experts have gone too far. 

FREEMAN, DONALD. You meet such inter- 
esting rules. Quill 40:1 p9 Jan. 
Ex-copyreader considers the wonders of 
style and usage on the desks of the pro- 
fession. 

Hosen, Linpsay. An independent edito- 
rial page. Nieman Rpts. 7:1 p25 Jan. 
Discussion and specific review of edito- 
rial conference functions on the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Latty, F. J. State of the Catholic press. 
Cmnwl. 57:18 p443 Feb. 6. 

Papers translate evangelical editorial po- 
sition into contemporary terms. 
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LiEBLING, A. J. Wayward press: Death on 
the one hand. New Yrkr. 29:6 p95 
March 28. 

Stalin’s last hours posed problems for 
U.S. press. 


NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. Is the independ- 
ent journalist obsolete? Quill 40:1 p12 
Jan. 

The prolific pundit of Portland, Ore., ex- 
plains how and why he maintains his 
writing production. 

SANCTON, THOMAS. 
coverage of news. 
pl4 Jan. 

Reporter comments on newspaper and 
TV coverage of GOP convention. 


WALKER, JeRRY. More stories in fewer 
words—editors’ appeal. E&P 86:6 pil 
Jan. 31. 

United Press questionnaire results in- 
clude subject category breakdown. 


WuiTE, RoBerT M. III. Good editorials 
are only typed at a desk—they’re writ- 
ten by experience. Quill 40:3 p7 
March. 
Observations on the art by Mexico, 
Mo., publisher and winner of Sigma 
Delta Chi editorial award. 


Video will change 
Nieman Rpts. 7:1 


Education for Journalism 
BENTEL, DwIGHT. 


can’t be measured. 
March 28. 


BuRCHARD, DonaLD D. Philosophy of 
journalism vital in education and prac- 
tice. ASJSA Bul. 8:2 p3 Autumn. 
Respect for the Almighty and apprecia- 
tion of history and man needed in jour- 
nalism, Texas A&M head says. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. The editor says. 
ASJSA Bul. 8:2 p9 Autumn. 


ASJSA president comments on accredi- 
tation. 


Jones, ADELAIDE H. Women journalism 
graduates in the 1941-51 decade. JQ 
30:1 p49 Winter. 

KIRCHHOFER, ALFRED H. Accreditation 
system upset is threatened. E&P 86:10 
p48 Feb. 28. 

WILcox, WALTER. That student newspaper 
problem: Here’s new approach. ASJSA 
Bul. 8:2 p7 Autumn. 

Wyoming U. newspaper is operated as 


full coordinate of the journalism depart- 
ment. 


Accrediting effects 
E&P 86:14 p52 
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Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANonyMous. ‘A shocking phenomenon.’ 
Time 61:13 p52 March 30. 

Alistair Cooke deplores British press 
vulgarity. 

—Au revoir, Ce Soir. Nswk. 41:10 p79 
March 9. 

French Communist daily failure blamed 
on U.S. 

—Blue-pencil curtain. 
Jan. 5. 

AP foreign bureaus report on press 
censorship. 

—Continental 
March 23. 
Rothermere closes Paris edition of Mail. 

—Convention on international right of 
correction. UN Bul. 14:5 p177 March 
iF 
Maintaining accurate news reporting is 
aim, 

—Critic vs. ads. Nswk. 41:4 p94 Jan. 26. 
London Evening Standard defies movie 
advertisers to uphold critic. 

—IFJ chooses Belgian as its secretary-trea- 
surer. Guild Rep. 20:2 p6 Jan. 9. 
First full-time officer selected by Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists Com- 
mittee. 

—Tassman at work. Time 61:1 p51 Jan. 5. 
Dutch arrest Tass correspondent as spy. 

—The pope of Fleet Street. Time 61:13 
p52 March 30. 

British press honors columnist Hannen 
Swaffer. 

BAILYN, ROBERT J. 
newspaper readers. 
March. 

ERWIN, Ray. Manchester Guardian plans 
London edition. 86:7 p38 Feb. 14. 
Plans for wire-photographic-lithograph 
process revealed. 

Larson, HowarpD E. Sweden ends accredi- 
tation of press corps. E&P 86:1 p34 
Jan. 3. ; . 

Ler, Pui. S. Mao's press plays ‘hate 
America’ tune. E&P 86:7 p38 Feb. 7. 
Analysis of Communist China’s press. 

Straus, R. Postwar development of the 
German press. State Dept. Bul. 28:713 
p294 Feb. 23. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Education for jour- 
nalism in India is gaining ground. JQ 
30:1 p55 Winter. 


Nswk. 41:1 p58 


fare. Nswk. 41:12 p97 


Sweden a land of 
Quill 40:3 pl4 
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Government and the Press 

ANONYMOUS. Congress’ “daily paper.” 
Schlistc. 62:3 p27C Feb. 18. 

Report on the Congressional Record. 

—lIke’s first. Time 61:9 p68 March 2. 
Varied reactions to first White House 
press conference. 

—lIke’s first. Nswk. 41:9 p56 March 2. 
President dominates first press confer- 
ence. 

—Made to order. Nswk. 41:3 p68 Jan. 19. 
INS editor reports off-the-record speech 
by Acheson. 

—Press conference No. 1 and No. 2. U.S. 
N&WR. 34:9 p2 Feb. 27, 34:10 p4 
March 6. 

Contrasts between first two White House 
news sessions. 

— Thank you, Mr. President.” Time 61:10 
p20 March 9. 

Second press conference thrown open 
to questions. 

—Washington chowder. Nswk. 41:8 p57 
Feb. 23. 

Washington correspondents meet rebuffs 
at White House. 

Brown, Ropert U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 86:11 p64 March 7. 

Ethics of Senators achieving magazine 
and radio income for discussing matters 
which are subjects in secret hearings. 

BuTLeER, JaAMEs J. Ike meets the press for 
one-half hour. 86:9 p11 Feb 21. 
President meets press for first time one 
month after inauguration. 

COLTON, WILLARD A. PIO says reporters 
absent from front. E&P 86:7 p8 Feb. 7. 
Development and history of PIO agen- 
cies and information in the Korean War. 

Harwoop, RICHARD. It took some digging 
to get deserter story. E&P 86:2 p10 
Jan. 10. 

Case study in breaking out a “restricted” 
story on number of army desertions 
within the U.S. by Louisville reporter. 

Woop, R. H. Less secrecy about Korea. 
Aviation Wk. 58:7 p94 Feb. 16. 

Enemy air strength has been concealed. 


History and Biography 
ANnonyMous. Charleston (S.C.) paper 
marks 150th year. E&P 86:1 p14 Jan. 3. 
News and Courier history sketched from 
1812 to South Carolina-for-Eisenhower 
movement. 
—Cost factors spelled ‘30’ for Jewish 
Daily. E&P 86:7 p14 Feb. 7. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—‘Scotty’ Reston gets mail from Moscow. 
E&P 86:1 p8 Jan. 3. 
Brief resume of press contacts of Amer- 
ican reporters with Stalin in last 15 years 
of reign. 


Bowers, C. G. Jefferson and civil liberties. 
Atlantic 191:1 p52 Jan. 
“Stand against Alien and Sedition laws 
set an example. 


CaNHAM, E. D. Wrappings of freedom. 
Sat. Rev. 36:7 p19 Feb. 14. 
Review of News in America by F. L. 
Mott. 


ERWIN, Ray. 1953 may see end of the 
world—(N.Y. World building). E&P 
86:1 p10 Jan. 3. 

World building and its place in journal- 
istic history reviewed. 

McCarTEN, JoHN. Profiles: The swan in 
the “Mirror.” New Yrkr. 29:3 p35 
March 7. 

Nick Kenny, poet laureate of the New 
York Mirror. 


ROSENBERG, MARVIN. The rise of Eng- 
land’s first daily newspaper. JQ 30:1 
p3 Winter. 

History of London Daily Courant’s 12 
years. 


SMITH, JAMES MorToN. The case of John 
Daly Burk and his New York ‘Time 
Piece.’ JQ 30:1 p23 Winter. 

Common law proceedings against a 
prominent Jeffersonian newspaper prior 
to enactment of sedition law of 1798. 


Labor Relations and the Press 


AnonyMous. AP contract gains okay of 
stabilization body; back pay due by 
Feb. 1. Guild Rep. 20:2 pl Jan. 9. 
More details on agreement approved by 
Wage Stabilization Committee giving 
big city minimum of $131. 

—Strike vote weapon softens UP as Guild 
records historic gains. E&P 86:7 pl 
March 27. 

United Press nation-wide contract with 
Guild gives $131 top-bureau minimum 
and arbitration re-opening provisions. 


Magazines 
ANONYMOUS. Magazine revenues up 8% 
to alltime high of $529,879,609, PIB, 
AA find. Ad Age 24:2 p2 Jan. 12. 
List of 1951 and 1952 advertising in- 
comes of general, farm and Canadian 
magazines. 











Articles in American Magazines 


Botts, LAMBERT S. Sponsored magazines 
—a big business now. Ad Age 24:10 
p3 March 9. 

Dealers often pay whole costs of organs 
that circulate in millions. 

CLOTHIER, BILL. An ‘executive seedbed’ 
for magazine. Quill 40:3 p12 March. 
Troubles and triumphs of Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co. training program. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Editorial: The easy road to 
fame. Chr. Cent. 70:3 p71 Jan. 21. 
Chicago Tribune reveals scramble for 
probe jobs. 

—Journalism and Joachim’s 
Time 61:10 p57 March 9. 
Time states a set of convictions. 

Foote, RoBERT O. No novel in a news- 
room? Maybe here’s why. Quill 40:2 
p7 Feb. 

Literary editor thinks harmony in the 
newsroom is cutting into American tradi- 
tion of novels from reporters. 

STEVENSON, ADLAI E. The editor who saw 
his right as a duty that cost his life. 
Quill 40:1 p10 Jan. 

Followed by another tribute to Elijah 
Lovejoy by Barry Bingham delivered 
at plaque dedication at Alton, Ill. 


children. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


AnonyMous. ITU: tradition and _ skill 
make strength. Bus. Wk. p146 Jan. 24. 
Oldest national union faces new prob- 
lems. 

—So you are planning to install a press? 
Well let me tell you... E&P 86:12 
p50 March 14. 

—Newsletter news. 
Feb. 16. 

Drew Pearson launches weekly Wash- 
ington newsletter. 

—Newsprint and daily newspapers. UN 
Bul. 14:6 p206 March 15. 

Report on production, consumption. 

—Professionals put zip into union news- 
papers. Bus. Wk. p172 March 21. 
Newsman J. C. Rich edits the Hat 
Worker. 

—The great Negro press. 
1:4 p26 March. 

—Typeless typesetting: the last step. Bus. 
Wk. p58 Jan. 17. 

Machine that eliminates metal type is 
about ready. 


Nswk. 41:7 p86 


Sepia USA 
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BENTEL, Dwicut. Toledo Blade recruits 
at 11 universities. E&P 86:13 p34 
March 21. 

Aggressive surveying of editorial talent 
adopted by paper. 

KNOLL, ERWIN. Syndicate heads report 
greater use of features. E&P 86:1 pS 
Jan. 3. 

Survey of apparent effect of TV on fea- 
ture material orders by newspapers. 
ROBERTS, Roy A. Star's business practices 
defended by Roy Roberts. E&P 86:2 

p? Jan. 10. 
Defense of Star by president reveals 
corporation set-up of employee owned 
newspaper. 


Pictorial Journalism 


DoHN, NorMAN H. A blackout for cam- 
eras in all Ohio courtrooms? Quill 40:4 
p5 Feb. 

Bar association rule threatens ending of 
picture coverage of trials according to 
author. 

Downey, Jack. Best of the New York 
press. Photography 32:3 p47 March. 
Outstanding news pictures of 1952. 

MAHLER, JAMES L. Basketball sequence 
pix without flash. E&P 86:1 p9 Jan. 3. 
Technical side of indoor sequence shots 
without special lighting told by Indiana 
U. instructor. 

WALKER, Jerry. Speedier photo service is 
perfected. E&P 86:14 p7 March 28. 
Facsimile device for TV useful to news- 
papers. 

WRIGHT, GEORGE B._ Editorial. 
Photography 47:3 p4 March. 
Campaign to secure rights for press 
photographers. 


Am. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANONYMOUS. Beyond the news; Eisen- 
hower’s new psychological warfare. UN 
World 7:3 p6 March. 

——Eisenhower names Larmon and Jackson 
to group studying information program. 
Ad Age 24:5 p2 Feb. 2. 

Publisher of Fortune and head of Young 
& Rubicam included in international 
study group. 

—409 areas have radio stations but no 
dailies. E&P 86:11 p60 March 7. 

—Through British eyes. Time 61:5 p54 
Feb. 2. 

How Britain’s press pictures the U. S. 
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BEGEMAN, JEAN. One-party television, too? 
New Rep. 128:8 p12 Feb. 23. 
Newspapers and movie producers move 
in on TV. 

BROWNING, CHARLES P. Negro papers 
serve American democracy. E&P 86:7 
Feb. 7. 

CLARK, DELBERT. Danger in what we don’t 
know. N. Y. Times Mag. p17 March 22. 
Survey of adults, youth reveals ignorance 
of world they live in. 

Compton, W. Information and U.S. for- 
eign policy. State Dept. Bul. 28:712 
p252 Feb. 16. 

Cow Les, FLeur. Our propaganda in Asia. 
Atlantic 191:2 p60 Feb. 

Advertising devices fail as propaganda 
tools. 

GALLANT, Roy A. More psycho than log- 
ical. Rep. 8:7 p17 March 31. 
Immediate answers to enemy propa- 
ganda needed. 

Giock, CHarLes Y. The comparative 
study of communications and opinion 
formation. POQ 16:4 p512 Winter. 
Problems needing attention in the field 
of world opinion sketched. 

Herzoc, HeErTA. Listener mail 
Voice of America. 
Winter. 


Hopains, Eric. Pollsters and the dopesters. 
Sat. Rev. 36:1 p7 Jan. 3. Discussion 
36:7 p28 Feb. 14. 

Public opinion analysis is still important. 


INKELES, ALEX. Soviet reactions to the 
Voice of America. POQ 16:4 p612 
Winter. 

KELLY, FRANK K. The press looks at the 
press in the field of foreign news. Nie- 
man Rpts. 7:1 p18 Jan. 

Methodology of International Press In- 
stitute’s study of foreign news in news- 
papers of 10 countries is sketched. 

KENDRICK, ALEXANDER. Another view of 
the Saalfelden incident. Nieman Rpts. 
7:1 p34 Jan. 

CBS Vienna correspondent offers further 
background incident between U.S. Army 
and British students in Austria. 


to the 


POQ 16:4 p607 


MASSING, PAuL W. Communist references 
to the Voice of America. POQ 16:4 
p618 Winter. 


MENDELSOHN, HAROLD and CAHNMAN, 
WERNER J. Communist broadcasts to 
Italy. POQ 16:4 p671 Winter. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


MUMFORD, MANLY. The ‘blunt truth’ tech- 
nique. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:3 p8 March. 
PR man maintains that Gov. Steven- 
son’s campaign technique increased his 
public stature as no other defeated can- 
didate in modern times. 


RINGER, BENJAMIN B. and SILLs, Davin L. 
Political extremists in Iran: A secondary 
analysis of communications data. POQ 
16:4 p689 Winter. 

Rossi, PETER H. and BAvER, RAYMOND A. 
Some patterns of Soviet communications 
behavior. POQ 16:4 p653. 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR, JR. Psychological 
warfare: Can it sell freedom? Rep. 8:7 
p9 March 31. 

As currently proposed, it is a dangerous 
illusion. 

SCHOYER, PRESTON. Science fiction and 
germ warfare. Rep. 8:7 p15 March 31. 
The propaganda imagination at work. 

SMITH, Bruce L. Communications re- 
search on non-industrial countries. POQ 
16:4 p527 Winter. 

Problems in perspective for Americans 
in dealing with communications in pre- 
industrialized cultures. 

WILson, THomMas W., Jr. Red propaganda 
can be beaten. Rep. 8:7 p13 March 31. 
Positive programs provide welcome al- 
ternatives. 

WHITE, RALPH K. The new resistance to 
international propaganda. POQ 16:4 
p539 Winter. 


Public Relations 


AnonyMous. Dewey defends PR, editors 
not satisfied. E&P 86:1 p7 Jan. 3. 
Gov. Dewey of New York justifies State 
information set-up in controversy with 
E&P reporting. 

—Legal scalpel probes Byoir’s PR techni- 

ques. E&P 86:11 p8 March 7. 
Review of issues of truckers’ case against 
Byoir and 35 eastern railroads on al- 
leged PR conspiracy to damage truck 
industry. 

—Teaching public relations. 
Jrnl. 9:2 p19 Feb. 

Report on pre-conference 
session,” fifth annual 
PRSA. 

HANDLER, JULIAN H. What makes a new 
trade paper click? Quill 40:3 pl7 
March. 

Editorial formula of Supermarket News 
blue-printed. 


Pub. Rel. 


“education 
conference of 





Articles in American Magazines 


HOLBROOK, WALTER. Employee publication 
conferences. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:2 pl4 
Feb. 

Company holds conferences for em- 
ployee publication’s plant editors and 
photographers. 


Irwin, James W. Industry muffs the ball. 
Vital Speeches 19:8 p240 Feb. 1. 
Neglect, lack of executive intelligence 
in handling press relations scored. 


LIKERT, RENSIS. PR and the social sciences 
(first of two parts). Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:2 
p3 Feb. Also 9:3 pll March. 

Areas into which opinion and behavior- 
al research may be extended for results 
in the near future. 


KELLY, WALTER PaTRICK. Federal press 

agent defends news function. E&P 86:4 
p48 Jan. 24. 
Contends that while “federal press agent- 
ry” is suspect by editorial writers it is 
accepted and condoned by the working 
press. 


Lynps, DENNIS J. PR in ‘excellently man- 
aged companies.’ Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:3 
p5 March. 

Responses by executives of ‘best’ com- 
panies to American Institute of Manage- 
ment survey of PR thinking. 


McCUuTCHEON, ROGER P. Lobbying for the 


humanities. College Public Relations 
Quarterly 4:2 p3 Jan. 

The problems of presenting humanistic 
studies to the newspapers and the public. 


PaGANo, JosePpH. Is your house organ 

playing right tune? E&P 86:11 pl0 
March 7. 
N.Y. State government department edi- 
tor declares employers  short-change 
themselves by stressing morale boosting 
over information function of house 
organs. 


RicHarpson, H. A. The city tells its 
story. Am. City 62:2 p140 Feb. Also 
68:3 p162 March. 

Municipal relations with the community. 


TAFFE, RICHARD P. 432 Newspapers keep 
army informed. E&P 86:1 p12 Jan. 3. 
Details of internal army troops news 
organs sketched along with their rela- 
tionship to PIO. 

Waters, R. P., Jr. Family day. Pub. Rel. 
Jrnl. 9:3 p3 March. 

How Hancock Insurance Company stag- 
ed its family day on a department basis. 
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Radio and Television 


ABRAMS, EarL. Is community TV here to 
stay? Bdcstng. 44:6 p82 Feb. 9. 
Opinions differ concerning the 160 com- 
munity television systems serving areas 
difficult to reach with regular broadcast 
signals. 

—The high cost of hoping for television. 
Bdcstng. 44:10 p82 March 9. 

FCC hearings on contested channels 
prove expensive. 

AcE, GOODMAN. Choice of one. Sat. Rev. 
36:5 p28 Jan. 31. 

Critic sympathizes with viewers who live 
in areas with only one TV station. 

ANonyMous. ABC-UPT merger: Its 
meaning to advertisers. Sponsor 7:3 p27 
Feb. 9. 

Question-and-answer style used to cover 
various aspects of merger. 

—A ‘ding dong’ rings TV bell. Life 34:11 
p123 March 16. 

NBC television program for very young 
children is “most astonishing new hit.” 

—A new giant. Bus. Wk. 1124 p31 Feb. 14. 
Federal Communications Commission 
approves merger of American Broad- 
casting Co. and United Paramount 
Theaters. 

—A new survey suggests changes in polit- 
ical TV. Bdcstng. 44:8 p77 Feb. 23. 
Preliminary report on Miami U. 1000 
person survey. 

—Bell system adds mobility to its TV 
facilities. Bdcstng. 44:3 p94 Jan. 19. 
Mobile microwave relay trucks prove 
useful in covering special events. 

—CBS-TV, school map _ broad 
Bdestng. 44:12 p76 March 23. 
Score of universities cooperate in half- 
hour programs series beginning in fall. 

—Coming: Better Nielsen ratings? Sponsor 
7:2 p25 Jan. 26. 

Nielsen discusses change which would 
measure multiple-set homes effectively. 

—Edward R. Murrow of CBS: ‘Diplomat, 
poet, preacher.’ Nswk. 41:10 p40 
March 9, 

Portrait of Murrow and his staff. 

—’52 radio time sales reach $464 million. 
Bdcstng. 44:4 p27 Jan. 26. 

—500 TV stations: How major agencies 
see the picture. Sponsor 7:1 p23 Jan. 
12. 

Summary of ad agency network opinion 
in regard to TV growth by 1955. 


series. 
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—Inaugural in a goldfish bowl: Radio-TV 
blanket ceremonies. Bdcstng. 44:4 p39 
Jan. 26. 

Highlights of network coverage are sum- 
marized. 

—Just call me monitor, here’s Monday 
news. E&P 86:6 p52 Jan. 31. 

Radio and TV programs on Sunday are 
major news sources for Monday news- 
papers. 

—Launching big-scale television in set- 
poor Mexico. Bus. Wk. 1219 p116 Jan. 
10. 


Radio magnate opens three million dol- 
lar “Televicentro” and arranges deal 
with chief TV competitor. 

—Life looks in on closed-circuit TV. Life 
34:1 p100 Jan. 5. 

Report on Metropolitan Opera produc- 
tion of Carmen as telecast in theaters in 
27 cities. 

—More 5-minute news shows. 
44:6 p35 Feb. 9. 

United Press poll finds five-minute 
newscasts outnumver fifteen-minute pro- 
grams by wide ratio. 

—Newspaper technique suggested for ra- 
dio. Bdestng. 44:2 p26 Jan. 12. 
Change in technique is urged for selling 
radio time to department stores. 

—N. Y. group dashes cold water on 
state’s educational TV plan. Bdcstng. 
44:9 p40 March 2. 

Majority report of special commission 
opposes plan for 10-station network of 
educational stations. 

—Only one Cooke. Nswk. 41:1 p38 Jan. 
S. 

Personality sketch of Alistair Cooke, 
commentator and star of “Omnibus” 
program. 

—Paisano Hopalong. Nswk. 41:13 p66 
March 30. 

Television in Italy has major financial 
problems. 

—‘Piggy-back’ boost for radio. Bus. Wk. 
1230 p52 March 28. 

Armstrong system of multiple transmis- 
sion offers advantages to FM broadcast- 
ers. 

—Timebuying in TV during °52 reached 
$288,800,000. Bdcstng. 44:11 p27 
March 16. 

Sales increase 38.8% in one year. 

—Turning an idea into a TV station. Bus. 
Wk. 1124 p152 Feb. 14. 

Without financial resources, three St. 


Bdcstng. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Louis men plan UHF station and get 
lead on opposition. 

—What political sponsorship did for ap- 
pliances. Sponsor 7:1 p32 Jan. 12. 
Appliance firms find sponsorship of 
presidential conventions and election re- 
turns successful. 

—What timebuyers want to know about 
UHF. Sponsor 7:4 p32 Feb. 23. 

Basic questions on UHF are answered. 

—World radio: 600 million listeners. 
Sponsor 7:6 p38 March 23. 

Based on studies by Arno Huth, statis- 
tics are given for various countries. 

ASWELL, JAMES R. Congress puts the 
show on the road. Sat. Ev. Post 225:33 
p25 Feb. 14. 

Small studios in Old House Office Build- 
ing do heavy business in radio record- 
ings and TV films for Congressmen. 

Beatty, J. FRANK. To broadcast verse can 
be a curse. Bdestng. 44:7 p84 Feb. 16. 
Broadcasters are warned not to violate 
new amendment to copyright law. 

—Young voices speak for democracy. 
Bdcstng. 44:8 p78 Feb. 23. 

Voice of Democracy project is summa- 
rized. 

BEGEMAN, JEAN. One-party television, too? 
New Rep. 128:8 p12 Feb. 23. 
Tendency toward monopoly is deplored, 
with criticism directed chiefly at merger 
of ABC and Paramount. j 

BELLO, Francis. The year of the transis- 
tor. Fortune 47:3 p128 March. 
Graphs, pictures, and copy tell story of 
electronics development. 


BENDINER, RoBerT. If TV moved into the 
classroom. N.Y. Times Mag. p9 March 
8. 

Pros and cons of educational TV are 
weighed and affirmative action is recom- 
mended. 

Bonp, NELSON. How to write TV films. 
Writer’s Digest 33:3 p22 Feb. 
Differences between writing for live-TV 
and film-TV are outlined. 

Bupa, Henry H. How to finance TV sta- 
tions. Bdcstng. 44:4 p83 Jan. 26. 
Management expert makes some sugges- 
tions about obtaining necessary capital. 

BurGer, CHESTER F. X. Preparing the 
student for a TV news job. JQ 30:1 
p63 Winter. 

Network editor discusses techniques and 
equipment for instruction in TV news. 





Articles in American Magazines 


CALLENBACH, 
programme. 
Spring. 
FM station carries cultural programs 
for minority audience. 


Carson, SAUL. No ABC’s on TV. Nation 
176:10 p205 March 7. 
Educators lose one round in New York 
but need not lose the fight. 

—TV’s brave new experiment. New Rep. 
176:3 pS2 Jan. 17. 
Critic praises Ford Foundation’s “Omni- 


bus” program, hopes for new era in 
broadcasting. 


CRANDALL, JOHN B. How big will TV be? 
Bbcstng. 44:6 p77 Feb. 9. 
Agency executive studies television costs 
and markets in attempt to predict ulti- 
mate TV growth. 


ERNEST. Chicago’s third 
Q of FR&T 7:3 p230 


E.uis, ELMo. Removing the rust from ra- 
dio programming. Bdcstng. 44:5 p80 
Feb. 2. 

Atlanta director lists steps taken by sta- 
tion to “face lift” its operation. 


EvJue, WiLtiaM T. The TV profiteers. 
New Rep. 128:8 p14 Feb. 28. 
Wisconsin editor protests concentration 
of TV ownership in “one opinion” 
group. 


GILLINGHAM, GEORGE O. The ABC of ra- 
dio and television. Bdcstng. 44:13 p78 
March 30. 

Eleven-page summary of broadcasting 
history and regulations by FCC infor- 
mation chief. 


GREENE, ROBERT S. Narcom and Unitel. 
UN World 7:2 p28 Feb. 
Possibility of world-wide television with 
mountain-top relay stations discussed. 


HAMBURGER, PHILIP. Rotation blues. New 
Ykr. 28:47 p58 Jan. 10. 
Edward R. Murrow’s production “This 
Is Korea” praised. 


Haw ey, Lowe. S. Look what TV’s do- 
ing to Hollywood. Sat. Ev. Post 225:32 
p34 Feb. 7. 

Novice producers try hands at making 
television films. 


HiLEMAN, DonaLp G. The young radio 
audience: A study of listening habits. 
JQ 30:1 p37 Winter. 

Diary study covers listening patterns, 
general program type preferences, and 
individual program rankings. 
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Hit, Lewis. The theory of listener-spon- 
sored radio. Q of FR&T 7:2 p163 Win- 
ter. 

California experiment with station that 
“shuns mediocrity.” 


Howarp, Jack. Lusaka calling. Q of 
FR&T 7:3 p235 Spring. 
Central African station broadcasts in 
seven languages. 


Irvin, T. S. How to promote your edito- 
rial page by air. E&P 86:12 p66 March 
14 


Dallas Morning News editorial writers 
are heard following evening newscast. 


KINGSON, WALTER. Measuring the broad- 
cast audience. Q of FR&T 7:3 p291 
Spring. 

Types of audience measurement methods 
discussed briefly. 


LASSWELL, Haro_p. Educational broad- 
casters as social scientists. Q of FR&T 
7:2 p150 Winter. 

Provocative discussion of the develop- 


ment of a profession to serve the public 
interest. 


MANNES, Marya. Channels: Comments 
on TV. Rep. 8:3 p38 Feb. 3. 
Comment on Edward R. Murrow’s 
Korean documentaries leads to philoso- 
Phical digression. 


MANVELL, RoGerR. A head start in televi- 
sion. Q of FR&T. 7:3 p246 Spring. 
British critic discusses TV and is in- 
terviewed about BBC-TV. 


McDERMOTT, WILLIAM F. “Have you been 
on TV yet?” Reader’s Digest 62:370 
pl45 Feb. 

Iowa State College TV station is lauded 
for superior programs. 


MENDELSOHN, HAROLD and CAHNMAN, 
WERNER J. Communist broadcasts to 
Italy. POQ 16:4 p671 Winter. 
Objectives and techniques are analyzed. 


OsBON, JOHN. Baltimore school strike. 
Bdestng. 44:2 p25 Jan. 12. 
Baltimore radio and TV stations gave 
37 hours of time for educational pro- 
grams during strike. 


Pack, RICHARD. The one-man 
Bdcstng. 44:11 p78 March 16. 
Economical, the one-man and _ one- 


camera television program can be ~-ry 
effective. 


show. 
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PauLu, Burton. The challenge of the 242 
channels. Q of FR&T 7:2 p140 Winter. 
Second article in series discusses func- 
tions, costs, and challenge of educational 
television. 


PRINGLE, HENRY F. and KATHARINE. Con- 
gress vs. the plunging neckline. Sat. Ev. 
Post 225:26 p25 Dec. 27. 

Rather light but factual account of the 
investigation of TV morals. 


SELDEs, GiLBeRT. A quiz for professors. 
Sat. Rev. 36:10 p37 March 7. 
Educators are challenged to produce TV 
programs of broad interest. 


—Notes on an event. Sat. Rev. 36:6 p28 
Feb. 7. 
Critic finds shortcomings in TV cover- 
age of Eisenhower’s inauguration. 


SHAYON, ROBERT Lewis. The center for 
mass communication. Sat. Rev. 36:12 
p30 March 21. 

Columbia U. programs praised as good 
examples of educational broadcasting. 


SINN, JoHN L. The case for filmed televi- 
sion. Bdcstng. 44:4 p77 Jan. 26. 
Rebuttal to article by Martin Stone, 
pleading the case for live television. 


STONE, MARTIN. The case for live televi- 
sion. Bdcstng. 44:3 p77 Jan. 19. 
Producer argues that film is not “alive” 
and that television is a medium of com- 
munication. 


WALKER, Jerry. FCC holds the bag on 
color television. E&P 86:14 p61 March 
28. 

CBS virtually abandons its position on 
color TV. 


Wuite, Paut W. Spot news is better on 
radio. Bdcstng. 44:6 p84 Feb. 9. 
Veteran newsman argues radio is a bet- 
ter news medium than TV much of the 
time. 


WILSON, MITCHELL. The strange birth of 
television. Reader’s Digest 62:370 p19 
Feb. 


Personality sketch of Philo Farnsworth 
and his first ideas of television. 


Wo LFF, Perry. A TV man at the Steven- 
son watch. Harper’s 206:1232 p65 Jan. 
Network representative gives first-hand 


account of election night experiences in 
Springfield. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


BeRROL, Epwarp and HOoLMes, OLIVE. 
Survey and area approaches to interna- 
tional communications research. POQ 
16:4 p567 Winter. 

Cony, Epwarp R. Conflict-cooperation 
content of five American dailies. JQ 
30:1 p15 Winter. 

Davison, W. PHILLIPS and GEORGE, ALEX- 
ANDER L. An outline for the study of 
international political communications. 
POQ 16:4 p501 Winter. 

ERVIN, SUSAN and Bower, ROBERT T. 
Translation problems in international 
surveys. POQ 16:4 p595 Winter. 

GoopMAN, RALPH. Freud and the huck- 
sters. Nation 176:7 p143 Feb. 14. 
Social scientists survey for advertising. 

JaHopA, MARIE and KLAPPER, JOSEPH T. 
From social bookkeeping to social re- 
search. POQ 16:4 p623 Winter. 
Broadcast script analysis of Voice of 
America. 

KAUFMANN, HELEN J. Implications of do- 
mestic research for international com- 
munications research. POQ 16:4 p552 
Winter. 

KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED. The challenge of 
qualitative content analysis. POQ 16:4 
p631 Winter. 

LaSSWELL, HaroLD D. Psychological pol- 

icy research and total strategy. POQ 
16:4 p491 Winter. 
Communication research can lead to the 
development of a common attention 
structure and bridge cleavages in free 
world. 

LAZARSFELD, PauL F. The prognosis for 
international communications research. 
POQ 16:4 p481 Winter. 

Research paths left open by domestic 
communications research that might be 
followed by international research. 

LERNER, DANIEL. International coalitions 
and communications content: The case 
of neutralism. POQ 16:4 p681 Winter. 

MACKNIGHT, Jesse M. The contributions 
of research to operating experience. 
POQ 16:4 p561 Winter. 

Member of policy staff of International 
Information Administration cites areas 
of use. 

SHELDON, RICHARD C. and DUTKOWSKI, 
Joun. Are Soviet satellite refugee inter- 
views projectable? POQ 16:4 p579 
Winter. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


December 1952, January and February 1953 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (Italy), George S. 
Hage (France), Gunnar Riberholdt-Hansen (Nor- 
way, Denmark), and Maarten Schneider (The Neth- 
erlands) 








The first amendments in 64 years in the British law of libel are reported in 
detail in this quarter’s journals. The Conservative government repeated its promise 
that television development would be opened to private capital and sponsored ad- 
vertising, though government would continue to operate in that field. 

Australia’s cabinet permitted the sale of stock in a national radio chain to British 
investors and a government tariff commission heard a plea for rates which would 
permit the development of Australian publishing as a means to growth of national 
spirit. 

The press council suggested by the Royal Commission in Great Britain was 
finally established, but without lay members and under restrictions which remove 
most of the objections of British editors and publishers. Economic restlessness con- 
tinued in Fleet Street, Kemsley sold the Graphic to Rothermere, and many changes 
in top-lovel personnel took place, evidently in an attempt to get ready for more 
competitive conditions. 

Incidents indicating the trend of freedom of the press occurred in the French 
North African protectorate, Maghreb, in Kenya, Peru, Pakistan, South Africa and 
Turkey. In the latter country the government firmly protected an independent 
newspaper which had criticized it. In Germany and Japan, ghosts of the old 
propaganda machines were apparent in events which tested out the independence 
of editors and reporters. 


Publications cited: D, Dagspressen, (Oslo); Ecco! (Rome); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite 
(Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); DJ, De Journalist of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists; 
1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (Lon- 
don); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse 
Dagbladpers (1945); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); IPI, I. P. I. Report, International Press Institute, 
Zurich; NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising —Reveille and Radio Luxembourg. WPN 
49:1246 p10. 


ANONYMousS. Agency man from Iraq tells British paper plans to print radio log 


of advertising opportunities there. WPN despite publishers ban 


49:1243 p22 Jan. 9. —The government says it again—Com- 
—NPA halts Reveille Radio Luxembourg mercial TV plans go ahead. WPN 49: 

plan. WPN 49:1247 p3 Feb. 6. 1248 p4 Feb. 13. 

No commercial radio log for Britain Churchill government affirms opportuni- 

—yet. ty for private owners. 
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HAVINDEN, ASHLEY E. The art of inter- 
ruption. WPN 48:1240 p36 Dec. 19. 
Influence of abstract art in advertising. 


Communications Law 

ANONYMouS. Defamation act, 1952. DJ 
41:411 p16 Feb. 

Lucy, T. D. The defamation act, 1952. J 
supplement Feb. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES A. and others. Uses 
and abuses of the right of correction. 
IPI 1:10 p3 Feb. 

TayLor, H. A. First libel law reform for 
64 years. [JJ 40:409 pl45 De~ 1952. 


Content of Communications 
FRYE, WILLIAM R. UN news still gets good 
play. IPI 1:8 p8 Dec. 
STAUFFER, Oscar S. and others. World 
versus local news. IPI 1:8 p3 Dec. 


Comparative Journalism 

ALETRINO, L. Doen wij inderdaad alles 
verkeerd. DJ. Jan. 

Quality of the Netherlands press today. 

ANGIOLILLO, RENATO. Italian circulations. 
IPI 1:9 pl2 Jan. 

Editor of 11 Tempo corrects an error in 
Sylvia Sprigge article. 

ANONYMOUS. A review of the banking, 
financial, and insurance press. WPN 
48:1239 p27 Dec. 12. 

—Le plus grand journal de L’Amerique 
Latine. E 215 pill Feb. 28. 
L’Estado de Sao Paulo as an example 
of Brazilian publishing. 

—The changed face of West Germany’s 
press. WPN 49:1248 p viii Feb. 13. 
A survey to which a publisher's associa- 
tion chairman contributed. 

—The press does not reflect local imagina- 
tive genius. WPN 49:1246 p32 Jan. 30. 
A survey of Northern Ireland news- 
papers. 

GAUTIER-WALTER, A. Presse Algerienne 
1952. E 214 pS Feb. 20. 

MOLDEN, Fritz P. and MacCorMac, JOHN. 
Austria and the U.S. press. IPI 1:8 p11 
Dec. 


Spricce, Sytvia. The press of postwar 
Italy. IPI 1:8 p9 Dec. 


Communications Management 
AnonyMous. Australian cabinet approves 


Mirror radio interests sale. 
1248 p14 Feb. 13. 


WPN 49: 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Graphic: Rothermere’s plan. WPN 48: 
1240 p3 Dec. 19. 

Details of plan for former Kemsley 
paper. 

—Manchester Guardian to print in London 
in three or four years time. WPN 48: 
1240 p4 Dec. 19. 

—News of the World joins Mail in Sketch 
venture. WPN 49:1242 p3 Jan. 2. 

—Newspaper expansion plans and the 
problem of costs. WPN 49:1246 pé6 Jan. 
30. 

—Television at last. ANN 25:2 pl Dec. 1. 
Both private and government operation 
promised in Australia. 

—yYou can’t import national spirit. ANN 
25:3 pl Jan. 1. 

Testimony before Australian tariff com- 
mission. 

EveNHuIs, E. Nederlandse bladen in In- 
donisié. DJ. March. 

Netherlands dailies in Indonesia. 

DurFy, M. The financial structure of the 
printing industry and that of its newest 
rival—office printing. WPN 48:1240 
pxx Dec. 19. 

RAYMOND, PETER CRAIG. Fleet Street’s suc- 
cess story is not just a thing of the past. 
WPN 49:1244 p23 Jan. 16. 

Wisnekus. F. J. M. De huidige stand van 
de kranteninkten. Med. Jan. 

The present printing ink situation. 


Ethics 
ANONYMOUS. Manchester Guardian at- 
tacks press for hounding Nunn May. 
WPN 49:1242 p4 Jan. 2. 
—Press council—proposed 
WPN 49:1249 supplement. 
—Press council starts on July 1: No lay 
members. WPN 49:1249 p3 Feb. 20. 
BOMAN, SVEN. Sweden has “court of 
honor.” IPI 1:9 p2 Jan. 
VROLIJK, M. Het verschoningsrecht. DJ. 
March. 
Professional secrecy. 


constitution. 


Freedom of the Press 

ANOoNyMous. Censors in Maghreb. IPI 

1:10 p8 Feb. 

Conflict in the French Protectorate. 
—Nairobi chapel stands up for press free- 

dom. J 36:2 p17 Feb. 

Unrest in Kenya hurts press freedom. 
—News of the world press: Freedom in 

Peru. IPI 1:9 p6 Jan. 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


—News of the world press: Pakistan trial. 
IPI 1:10 p6 Feb. 
Political comment 
press. 


—Ou en est la liberte de la presse en Es- 
pagne? E 209 p22 Dec. 30. 
Suggests diversity of opinion not en- 
tirely lacking in Spanish press. 


—The Argentine’s free press has almost 
disappeared. WPN 49:1244 p10 Jan. 
16. 


tests freedom of 


—The freedom of the press. IPI 1:8 p7 
Dec. 1:9, p9 Jan. 1:10 p9 Feb. 
Notes from around the world. 


Core, J. P. Shadow of censorship over 
South Africa. IPI 1:10 pl Feb. 


FLATHER, Horace. Restrictions on infor- 
mation. IPI 1:9 p3 Jan. 
Interferences in South Africa. 


MANCEAU, BERNARD AND MAYER, RENE. 
La justice suivra son course. E 212 pS 
Jan. 30. 

Government disregard of press law 
charged. 


Education for Journalism 


Anprews, W. L. Training plan’s main 
problems will come at first. JJ 40:409 
p150 Dec. 


Evans, BRIAN. When Mr. Verdant Green, 
B. A. enters journalism. [JJ 41:411 p14 
Feb. 


Strick, H. C. Training scheme’s sole ob- 
jective is highest standards. IJJ 41:411 
pl7 Feb. 


History and Biography 
ANonyMous. Profile: Silvester Bolam. 
WPN 49:1247 p29 Feb. 6. 
The former editor of Daily Mirror. 


pu Pasquier, G. A. Memories of the first 
Daily Graphic. WPN 49:1243 p18 Jan. 
9. 


International News Coverage 


DUTTON, REGINALD JOHN GARFIELD. Would 
this new short-script language aid the 
international exchange of news? WPN 
48:1240 p22 Dec. 19. 


Ippon, Don. Don Iddon writes from New 
York. WPN 48:1241 p4 Dec. 26. 
Alistair Cooke’s criticism of British re- 
porters in U. S. answered. 
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Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


Anonymous. Le congrés du Syndicat Na- 
tional des Journalistes C.G.T. E 208 
pll Dec. 20. 

Annual meeting of Union of Journalists. 


Miscellaneous 
ANONYMOUS. News of the world press: 
Freedom in Peru; Dutch privilege, p6; 
covering Prague, p7; Belgian copyright; 
cable censors; U. S. press probe, p8; 
IPI 1:9 Jan. 
BUTTINI, CARLO. Presto la TV. Ecco! 2:1 
p69 Jan. 15. 
Italy will have nine TV transmitters by 
1954 reaching 43 percent of population. 
CHARTRETTE, MARGUERITE. Les femmes 
dans le journalisme 1952. E 208 p21 
Dec. 20. 
Dim view of opportunities for women 
in journalism. 


CuwatT, Pau. Le Probleme du chomage 
dans le journalisme. E 211 p6 Jan. 20, 
and E 212 p7 Jan. 30. 

Why journalists leave the field. 


FRANEN, JOHN C. Een bewogen jaar. DJ. 
March. 
Annual report of Protestant Christian 
Journalists Circle. 


DE Rocy, J. Van haute couture tot Euro- 
pese eenheid. DJ. March. 
Women journalists meet in Bad Hom- 
burg. 


Newsprint 

ANoNnyMous. Murupara scheme. 
25:2 p18 Dec. 1. 

Details of New Zealand government 
newsprint project. 

—Would bagasse end the world-wide 
newsprint shortage? WPN 49:1243 p19 
Jan. 9. 

CuwatT, Paut. La question du papier de 
presse. E 209 p3 Dec. 30. 

Robert Salmon interviewed on news- 
print price. 


ANN 


Propaganda 

ANonyMous. News of the world press: 
Official agency plan. IPI 1:10 p7 Feb. 
Japanese government propaganda pro- 
posal. 

Exker, A. Perschefs spelen schuilevinkje. 
DJ. March. 
Relations between government and the 
press. 
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VON EcKarDT, F. and Cook, Don. Read- 
ers’ letters. IPI 1:9 p11 Jan. 
Two views of West German press club 
plan. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 

ANONYMOUS. Flood coverage: PA sent 
out 50,000 words on first day. WPN 
49:1248 p22 Feb. 13. 

How British papers handled flood news. 
—Full staffs were called out to cover flood 
disaster. WPN 49:1247 p4 Feb. 6. 
—Kranten in een ramptij. DJ. March. 
Press problems in the flooded area. 


QUARTERLY 


—The Royal Gazette replies to Lou Kirby. 
WPN 49:1248 p21 Feb. 13. 
Bermuda journalists refute critic. 
Coox, Don. Access to news: Bonn plan 
sets problem. IPI 1:8 pl Dec. 
Elite press club plan criticized. 
Curtis, J. MONTGOMERY. News problems 
in S. E. Asia. IPI 1:10 pil Feb. 
Lowry, W. MCNEIL. White House press 
conferences saved. IPI 1:10 p10 Feb. 
NAUMANN, ERnsT. Printer’s pie—a la 
Russe. IPI 1:10 p2 Feb. 
YALMAN, AHMED EMIN. Sequel to attack 
on Editor. IPI 1:10 pS Feb. 
A Turkish editor’s experience. 





“I can offer no suggestion for the problems of the press except personal, 
individual responsibility—and more responsibility. 
“But when responsibility is exercised in human affairs, it is usually taken 


for granted that there is some reasonably clear charter of responsibility to 
go with it. The doctor has his code—and his license. The soldier, even the 
four-star general, has his assignment. The businessman has his balance 
sheet. What about the journalist? Well, you cannot write an effective code 
for Journalism—in a free country. At least it has never been done yet. And 
you cannot write it in the U.N. for the free world. Naively idealistic Ameri- 
cans asked for a U.N. code—and now they have learned a simple lesson, 


that practically none of the other nations of the world share our ideos about 
freedom of the press, and so they are inclined to withdraw in disgust from 
the whole thing. 

“Ah, but you say, a code was written for American journalism in 1923 
by the American Society of Newspaper Editors. But so far as I know in all 
these thirty years, with one rather ineffective exception, not a single editor 
or other journalist has ever been called to account on the basis of that code. 
And I doubt whether that code has ever had more than a goose-feather’s 
weight of influence with a single editor in this country. That doesn’t mean 
editors don’t have ideals. They are full of ideals—but you cannot reduce 
these ideals to a meaningful charter. 

“I say you can’t. But I also feel constrained to say, we must. Experience 
says we can’t. But every age, that is every generation of Journalism must 
try. And this, I think, is the age of American Journalism in which we may 
succeed if we try. ... 

“Such an effort must obviously begin with some agreement as to what 
modern American journalism really is. . . ."—-HENRY R. LUCE, editor-in- 
chief of Time, Life and Fortune, in seventh annual Eric W. Allen Memo- 
rial Lecture, University of Oregon, February 20, 1953. 











News for inclusion in this section . . 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN 


. activities of schools and 


. . Should be sent to Professor 


Duncan, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by June 15. 





1953 Convention Dates Set; 
AEJ Committees Named 


The 1953 conventions of the Association 
for Education in Journalism and its co- 
ordinate organizations, the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators, will be 
held August 24-27 at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. Delegates and their 
families will headquarter in Shaw Dorm- 
itory. 

Details of convention arrangements and 
program plans will be mailed to associa- 
tion members. The convention program 
committee has as members Albert A. 
Applegate and Earl A. McIntyre of the 
host school, Michigan State; Earl F. En- 
glish, Missouri, AEJ president; Burton W. 
Marvin, Kansas, AASDJ president; and 
Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota, ASJSA 
president. Professor Applegate is chairman. 


President English has announced the 
following AEJ committee appointments for 
terms expiring December 31, 1953, or in 
the year noted: 


Audio-Visual Aids: Harry E. Heath, 
Iowa State, chairman; Olaf J. Bue, Mon- 
tana; Ed H. Johnson, Tulsa; Donald W. 
Krimel, Maryland; Royal R. Ray, Florida 
State University; DeWitt C. Reddick, Tex- 
as; Albert A. Sutton, Northwestern. 


Endowment: Charles E. Swanson, Illi- 
nois, chairman; William F. Swindler, Neb- 
raska; David M. White, Boston. 


Foreign Students and Foreign Schools of 
Journalism: Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse, 
chairman; James L. C. Ford, Montana; 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin. 


Photography: Clifton C. Edom, Mis- 
souri, chairman; James L. Mahler, Indiana; 
Truman Pouncey, Minnesota. 

Place of Meeting: George E. Simmons, 
Tulane, chairman; Henry Ladd Smith, 
Wisconsin; Quintus C. Wilson, Utah. 

Professional Freedom and Responsibility 
in Press and Radio: J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota, chairman (1953); Charles C. 
Clayton, Lindenwood College (1954); Reg- 
inald Coggeshall, Boston (1955); Roscoe 
B. Ellard, Columbia (1955); Philip F. 
Griffin, California (1953); Hillier Kriegh- 
baum, New York University (1955); Fred- 
eric E. Merwin, Rutgers (1954); Wesley H. 
Maurer, Michigan (1953); Keen Rafferty, 
New Mexico (1954); DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Texas (1954); Rae O. Weimer, University 
of Florida (1953). 


Publications: Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, 
chairman (1954); Ralph D. Casey, Min- 
nesota (1953); Frank L. Mott, Missouri 
(1955). 


Standards of Teaching: Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, Iowa, chairman (1953); Simon Hoch- 
berger, University of Miami (1955); Ralph 
R. Lashbrook, Kansas State (1953); Gor- 
don A. Sabine, Oregon (1954); A. Gayle 
Waldrop, Colorado (1955). 

Teaching of Journalism History: Sidney 
Kobre, Florida State University, chairman; 
Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri; Lawrence W. Murphy, Illinois; 
John Tebbel, New York University. 

Unesco Liaison: Robert W. Desmond, 
California, chairman; Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota; Theodore E. Kruglak, Long 
Island University; Ralph O. Nafziger, Wis- 
consin; Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern; 
Wilbur L. Schramm, Illinois; Roland E. 
Wolseley, Syracuse. 
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New Awards for Magazine Work 
Announced by Illinois 'U' 


A series of annual awards for magazines 
and magazine writers, the “Benjamin 
Franklin Magazine Awards,” has been an- 
nounced by the University of Illinois. 

The project is underwritten by an anon- 
ymous gift of $52,500, which is to be 
used during a five-year period to establish 
the project. 

The idea of annual awards for the maga- 
zine field was initiated by the Society of 
Magazine Writers, and the culmination of 
the plan follows several years of co- 
operative effort by the society and the 
University. There will be eight awards 
annually. 

The first, for the most distinguished and 
meritorious public service during the year 
by an American magazine of general cir- 
culation, will be a gold medal and scroll, 
presented to the editor. The second, for 
the most distinguished magazine writing 
involving Original reporting in which ser- 
ious obstacles had to be overcome, will be 
for $1,000 and goes to the writer. 

Six other classifications will carry cash 
awards of $500 and are as follows: For 
the best article, or series of articles, depict- 
ing life, culture or institutions in the 
United States; for the best interpretation 
of the foreign scene or of our foreign re- 
lations; for the article best depicting a 
person, living or dead; for the best piece 
of magazine humor; for the best short 
story; for an outstanding meritorious pre- 
sentation in any category not specifically 
covered by the other awards. 

The competition will be open to every 
magazine of general circulation in the 
United States or its dependencies, and to 
administrators. 

On the council will be Luther Evans, 
librarian of Congress, representing the 
public; Frederic L. Allen, editor of Harp- 
er’s Magazine, and DeWitt Wallace, editor 
of Reader's Digest, representing the maga- 
zines; Donald Robinson, New York City, 
all magazine writers. The program will be 
administered by a council, membership of 
which will include a representative of the 
public, representatives of the publishing 
and writing fields, and University of Illinois 
representing the Society of Magazine 
Writers; Dr. George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent, Wilbur Schramm, dean of the Divi- 
sion of Communications, and Jos. F. 
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Wright, director of public relations, rep- 


resenting the University of Illinois. 

It has been emphasized by President 
Stoddard that the Advisory Council is not 
a judging group. It will deal with adminis- 
trative policy matters. Judging will be 
done by “panels of judges”—one for each 
classification. 

The first annual competition will be 
based on the work of the calendar year 
1953. Awards will be announced in April 
of next year. 


‘Publick Occurrences’ Reprinted 
In Facsimile Form 


Publick Occurrences, the first newspa- 
per published in what is the United States, 
has been reprinted by a newspaper collec- 
tor’s club. It is the first time that the his- 
toric journal has been reproduced outside 
of a book (1901) or a newspaper (1897). 
The facsimile is full size, has all three 
pages of the original issue. A brief history 
of the ill-fated paper is on the last sheet. 

Publick Occurrences, which appeared in 
Boston on September 25, 1690, was im- 
mdiately suppressed by the Governor be- 
cause of “certain reflections” which proved 
distasteful. All copies were confiscated, 
and the only one known to exist today is 
in the files of the Public Records Office, 
London, England. 

The International Newspaper Collector’s 
Club is distributing the copies at cost in 
bulk lots. Single copies are 10¢, 25 copies 
$1.00. The address is Box 7271, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


WAPOR Named Consultant 
On Polling for Unesco 


Unesco has notified the World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research last 
month that it has been accorded consult- 
ant status. This means that for advice on 
any international questions involving pub- 
lic opinion research, surveys, or pollsters 
the United Nations organizations will turn 
to WAPOR as representing the polling 
profession throughout the world. 

At the moment WAPOR has contracts 
with Unesco for two international surveys 
—one on international polling itself, and 
one on a before-and-after study of change 
of attitude in three nations resulting from 
an educational campaign on the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 





News Notes 


Seven Journalism Teachers Die 


In Five-Month Period 


Journalism educators were saddened by 
news of the deaths of seven of their col- 
leagues between the months of November 
1952 and March 1953. The roll of names 
includes Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana 
State University; Frederick W. Kennedy, 
University of Washington; Robert X. Gra- 
ham, University of Pittsburgh; Stuart A. 
Mahuran, Pennsylvania State College; J. 
Wymond French and Lawrence Wheeler, 
Indiana University; and Philip Amundson, 
Drake University. 

Associates of the seven men have aided 
in preparing biographical material so that 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY might record 
this unprecedentedly severe loss to the pro- 
fession. News of the death of Mr. Amund- 
son was carried in the Winter issue. 


MARCUS M. WILKERSON 

Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson, professor of 
journalism and director of the University 
Press, Louisiana State University, died at 
his home in Baton Rouge March 14, 1953. 
His heart failed without warning following 
an influenza attack. He was 57 years old. 

Dr. Wilkerson was a recognized leader 


in journalism education for two decades. 
At the time of his death he was a member 
of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism and of the Council on Com- 
munications Research of the Association 


for Education in Journalism. He had 
served since 1938 as a member of the ad- 
visory editorial board of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

Dr. Wilkerson received the B.A. degree 
in 1924 and the M.A. in 1926 from Louis- 
jana State. He was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree in history at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1931. . 

Starting as an instructor in journalism 
at L.S.U. in 1924, he progressed rapidly 
to a full professorship in 1926 and became 
University Press director in 1935. In 1941- 
42 he served as visiting professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Texas. 

His doctoral thesis, Public Opinion and 
the Spanish-American War: A Study of 
War Propaganda, was published in 1932 
and won widespread attention as a scholar- 
ly contribution to the study of newspaper 
influence on public opinion. He published 
Thomas Ducket Boyd: The Story of a 
Southern Educator in 1935. With Ralph O. 
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Nafziger he edited An Introduction to 
Journalism Research in 1949. 

Dr. Wilkerson did much to organize the 
Louisiana State University Press, which 
grew in importance under his leadership. 
He was instrumental in planning the pub- 
lication of the still-uncompleted 10-volume 
series, A History of the South. The $2,000 
Bancroft Prize for History in 1952 was 
won by C. Vann Woodward, author of 
volume nine of the series, Origins of the 
New South, 1877-1913. Many other awards 
for scholastic and technical excellence 
were won by books published by the Press 
during his directorship. 

He was a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa Tau Alpha and 
Sigma Chi fraternities. He is survived by 
his widow, the former Helen Crowell, 
who also is a graduate of the Louisiana 
State School of Journalism. 


FREDERICK W. KENNEDY 


Frederick Washington Kennedy, 77, pro- 
fessor emeritus of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and for nearly 40 
years manager of the Washington News- 
paper Publishers Association, died in his 
home at Seattle, December 17, 1952. 

Affectionately known as “Pa” Kennedy 
to thousands of newspaper friends and 
former students, he was one of the coun- 
try’s leaders in the weekly newspaper field. 
In 1950 he received an award for his serv- 
ice from the National Editorial Associa- 
tion which read: “His leadership for think- 
ing, planning and providing of activities 
and programs have done much to make 
the press of America’s small towns free 
and independent. His encouragement to 
young journalists has been inspiring.” 

Born on Washington’s birthday in 1875 
at New Carlisle, Ohio, Mr. Kennedy be- 
came an apprentice printer on the New 
Carlisle Sun at the age of 12. Later he 
owned his own printing business in Ur- 
bana, Ohio, and moved from there to part- 
nership in the Western Engraving and 
Colortype company of Chicago. 

After his marriage to Marcia B. Rode in 
1906, Mr. Kennedy came to Seattle and 
joined the University staff as director of 
the University Press in 1909. Later he was 
made a member of the journalism faculty. 
He was one of the first instructors in 
journalism, along with Merle Thorpe, the 
first head of the department. 

In 1913 he revived the moribund Wash- 
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ington Newspaper Publishers Association, 
which he headed until a few years before 
his death. He also helped to found the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Managers, 
and was adviser and counsellor to scores 
of publishers during his active years. 

Mr. Kennedy was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American war and served as com- 
mandant of the Student Army Training 
Corps on the Washington campus during 
World War I. He was NRA administrator 
in the Seattle area during the 1930's. 


His memory is preserved at the Univer- 
sity through the establishment in 1946 of 
a “Pa” Kennedy lounge in the journalism 
building. The lounge, used by students and 
faculty alike, will be re-established in the 
new quarters of the School of Communica- 
tion, which will be occupied in 1954. The 
lounge furniture was a gift of the Washing- 
ton State Press Club. 

Mr. Kennedy is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. William Matthews of Everett, Wash. 


ROBERT X. GRAHAM 


Robert X. Graham, head of the Divi- 
sion of Journalism, University of Pitts- 
burgh, died February 4, 1953, in a New 
York hospital following an operation for 
an embolism. He was 50 years old. At the 
time of his death Professor Graham was in 
New York seeking talent for an education- 
al television workshop scheduled at Pitts- 
burgh for this summer. 

Coming to Pittsburgh in 1935 as in in- 
structor in English, Mr. Graham had been 
head of journalism since 1951. He had 
also served as student publications adviser 
and head of the University’s news bureau. 

Mr. Graham received his A.B. degree 
at Colgate University and the M.A. at the 
University of Wisconsin. Before joining the 
Pittsburgh staff he was director of publicity 
at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., and professor of journalism. At West- 
minster he was also assistant athletic di- 
rector and track coach. He continued to 
have an interest in athletics at Pitt and was 
a member of the University’s athletic 
committee. 

For his active participation in campus 
affairs and his readiness to serve in many 
capacities, Mr. Graham earned the soubri- 
quet “Mr. Available.” He took great per- 
sonal interest in his students and kept a 
complete file on the career of every former 
journalism major. 
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Professor Graham was editor of The 
College Publicity Digest from 1934 to 
1938 and editor of Publicity Problems 
from 1935 to 1938. He was a past nation- 
al president and past national editor of 
the American College Public Relations As- 
sociation. He had contributed more than 
100 articles to professional, fraternal, trade 
and general publications. 

He served two terms as national presi- 
dent of Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary jour- 
nalism fraternity, and also held member- 
ship in Omicron Delta Kappa, Nu Pi Delta, 
Kappa Delta Rho, Phi Upsilon Kappa, Tau 
Gamma Delta, Druids and Gorgon’s Head. 

During World War II, Professor Gra- 
ham was a lieutenant in the Navy, serving 
as public relations officer at Lambert Naval 
Air Station, St. Louis, and at Hutchinson 
Naval Air Station in Kansas. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Eleanor Graham, and his mother. 


STUART A. MAHURAN 


Dr. Stuart A. Mahuran, 60, professor 
of journalism at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and former head of the Department 
of Journalism at Creighton University, 
died in State College, Pa., February 9, 
1953. 

Dr. Mahuran had been a member of 
the Penn State faculty since 1941. He re- 
ceived B.A. and honorary Litt. D. degrees 
from Upper Iowa University, an M.A. 
from the State University of lowa and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Missouri. 
He was a former member of the editorial 
staffs of the Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph- 
Herald, Clinton (lowa) Herald and Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Courier. 

At Penn State Dr. Mahuran taught 
courses in publication management, com- 
munity journalism, typography, editorial 
writing and reporting. He was a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. 


J. WYMOND FRENCH 
LAWRENCE WHEELER 
Two members of the School of Journal- 
ism faculty at Indiana University were 
taken by death within five days last fall. 
J. Wymond French, associate professor, 
died November 4, 1952, and five days later 
Prof. Lawrence Wheeler, director of com- 
munications, died. 
Both men were natives of Indiana and 
both were graduates of the University. 
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Professor French began his teaching 
career as an instructor in journalism at 
Indiana in 1920, after service in the Marine 
Corps and newspaper experience at Law- 
renceburg, Ind., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

From 1924 to 1928 he was assistant 
professor, then associate professor and di- 
rector of publicity at the University of 
Arkansas. He returned to Indiana in 1928 
and remained there until his death, except 
for holding visiting professorships at the 
University of Texas and Northwestern 
Louisiana State College. 

Professor Wheeler was on the staff of 
the Indianapolis Star as a young man and 
then spent nearly 20 years as a fund raiser 
for hospitals, colleges and similar institu- 
tions. He returned to his alma mater in 
1944 as first executive director of the In- 
diana University Foundation. In 1949 he 
was appointed professor of journalism and 
was named to a new post as director of 
communications. In this capacity he was 
responsible for a number of specialized 
public relations programs. 


Resignations and Leaves 


Mark Current Staff Changes 


Baylor University — David Campbell, 
staff member of the Waco newspapers, 
has been added to the Department of 
Journalism to teach editing. Other part- 
time teachers in the department this spring 
are Ted Libbon and Tommie Suits, who 
are teaching advertising and photography, 
respectively. 


Brigham Young University—Donna Go- 
sar, women’s director of KOVO, Provo, 
has been appointed a lecturer in the De- 
partment of Journalism to teach radio and 
television commercial writing. 

W. Ray Wight, assistant professor of 
journalism, has been granted a sabbatical 
leave for study toward the Ph.D. degree 
during the next academic year. 


University of California—Dr. J. Ben 
Lieberman is serving as a visiting associate 
professor in the Department of Journalism 
during the spring semester. Formerly as- 
sistant to the general manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Dr. Lieberman teach- 
es problems of publishing and contempo- 
rary editorial problems and is coordinator 
of a new joint-staff course in mass com- 
munications in the United States. 

Charles Leroy Nicholson, for several 
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years in charge of the problems of pub- 
lishing course, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Beverly Hills 
Citizen. 

California State Polytechnic College— 
Dr. Douglass W. Miller has been named 
public relations director and also will teach 
in the college’s agricultural journalism de- 
partment. Dr. Miller formerly was profes- 
sor of journalism at Syracuse, and public 
relations director of Case Institute of Tech- 
nology and Ohio Wesleyan. 

Columbia University—Robert V. Acker- 
man, assistant professor, is on indefinite 
leave of absence from the Graduate School 
of Journalism staff. He is now working on 
general assignments for The State at 
Columbia, S. C. 

University of Miami—Three new lectur- 
ers joined the Department of Journalism 
faculty this spring. They are Ralph Renick, 
news director of WTVJ, Miami television 
station; Hank Meyer, director of public 
information for the city of Miami Beach; 
and Oscar Romaguer, syndicated column- 
ist for 117 Spanish-language newspapers. 

Howard Van Smith, instructor of the 
magazine article writing course, is taking 
a leave of absence from teaching. Sunday 
editor of the Miami Daily News, Smith 
has recently had a novel accepted for pub- 
lication by Random House. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Prof. Roy 
Carter, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, has been granted an extension 
of his leave of absence in order to continue 
work on his doctorate at Stanford Uni- 
versity next year. Verne E. Edwards Jr., 


assistant professor, will continue as acting 
chairman. 


Oklahoma Baptist University—Freeman 
H. Beets, acting chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant executive sec- 
retary of the education commission, 
Southern Baptist Convention. He has been 
at O.B.U. since 1947. 


Pennsylvania State College—Prof. Don- 
ald W. Davis, head of the advertising 
sequence in the Department of Journalism, 
is on leave of absence to complete work 
on an advertising textbook. 


Southern Illinois University — Dodd 
Vernon, former public relations director 
at Union College in Kentucky, has joined 
the Journalism staff for the current aca- 
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demic year and the summer term. A can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Vernon has had 12 
years of newspaper experience in Texas 
and Missouri. 


Syracuse University—Two new part-time 
teachers in the School of Journalism are 
Karl R. McElroy, news editor of the Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal, and Mrs. Francis P. 
Rivette, a former Watertown and Utica 
newspaper woman and Voice of America 
writer. McElroy teaches the newspaper 
editing course, and Mrs. Rivette assists 
with the reporting and introductory jour- 
nalism courses. 


Texas Christian University—Dr. Ells- 
worth Chunn has resigned as director of 
public relations and professor of journal- 
ism to become director for the southern 
division, National Association of Manufac- 
turers. New director of information serv- 
ices at T.C.U. is Amos Melton, former 
athletic business manager and sports 
publicist. 


University of Wisconsin—Prof. Henry 
Ladd Smith, currently on a Fulbright ap- 
pointment in Cairo, Egypt, will serve as 
acting chairman of the School of Journal- 
ism during the 1953 summer session. Prof. 
Ralph O. Nafziger will be in Europe for 
Travel and Study, Inc. 

Clarence A. Schoenfeld has returned 
after an 18-months leave of absence for 
military service. He has been appointed 
assistant professor of journalism and di- 
rector of editorial services in the Extension 
Division, a joint appointment. Schoenfeld 
served as chief of the field liaison branch 
in the information section of the Army 
field forces. 


Dean Sabine of Oregon 
Awarded Carnegie Fellowship 


Dean Gordon A. Sabine of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, made 
a two-month tour of six universities this 
spring under a Carnegie “young adminis- 
trator” fellowship to study institutional ad- 
ministrative patterns. The foundation gives 
four such grants annually. 

Institutions on Dean Sabine’s itinerary 
were Wisconsin, Minnesota, Princeton, 
Brown, Northwestern and Stanford. 

On the Oregon staff since 1948, he has 
headed the School of Journalism since 
1950. 
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New Courses Announced at 
Seven Schools and Departments 


Brigham Young University—A course 
in magazine editing and production was 
offered for the first time in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism during the spring 
quarter. John D. Burnett, former industrial 
magazine editor for the International 
Mineral and Chemical company, taught the 
course. 


University of lowa—A new course in 
television news is being offered in the 
School of Journalism during the spring 
semester. It covers program format and 
audience response and includes a monitor- 
ing analysis of television broadcast prac- 
tices. Taught by Prof. Arthur M. Barnes, 
head of the radio-television sequence, the 
two-credit course will become a part of 
the regular curriculum. 


University of Maryland—Students in the 
Department of Journalism and Public Re- 
lations will be offered a course in news- 
paper advertising for the first time in the 
fall semester, 1953. It will be taught by 
Prof. Irving I. Raines. A new course in 
advertising campaigns is to be introduced 
in the second semester. 


South Dakota State College—Two new 
courses, Publishing Practice and Institu- 
tional Public Relations, have been added 
to the Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism curriculum. Publishing Practice 
involves a field trip in which groups of 
three to five students will publish an issue 
of a weekly newspaper. One credit is 
given for one week’s activity and two 
credits are required in the major sequence. 
Previously, the field trips have not been 
required and earned no credit. 

The public relations course is open to 
graduate students in education, agriculture 
and other fields. It is the first-course to 
be open to graduate students at South 
Dakota State. 


Syracuse University—A two-year M.A. 
program in foreign religious and literacy 
journalism is being offered by the School 
of Journalism and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. Linguistics and literacy meth- 
ods will be taught at Hartford and the 
journalism phase will be handled at 
Syracuse. 


University of Utah—Two new courses, 
Religious Journalism and Advanced News 
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Photography, will be offered in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism next year. Designed 
to prepare students to contribute to re- 
ligious publications, the religious journal- 
ism course will emphasize the history and 
literature of Utah’s church groups. It will 
be open to non-majors. The advanced 
news photography course (a full-year 
course, three credits each quarter) will 
feature training in use of the motion pic- 
ture camera, as well as still camera. 

University of West Virginia—Two new 
courses have been added to the School of 
Journalism curriculum: Radio and Televi- 
sion Advertising, to be taught by Prof. W. 
R. Summers, and Mechanical Composition, 
to be taught by Prof. James R. Kidd. A 
new Linotype has been purchased for use 
in the latter course. 


First National TY News Seminar 
Held at Medill 'J' School 


The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University was host to the 
first national television news seminar April 
28—May 2, co-sponsored by the Radio- 


Television News Directors Association and 
Medill. 


The five-day program, attended by radio 


and television news directors and station 
managers from about 25 states, covered 
the practical application of the latest meth- 
ods and techniques of TV news opera- 
tions. The enrollment was limited to 50 
persons in order to allow for a more effec- 
tive exchange of information. 

The seminar, led by a faculty of TV 
news experts, was designed to help sta- 
tions striving to produce an adequate TV 
news service despite “prohibitive costs.” 
The instruction included three behind-the- 
scenes periods at Stations WNBQ, WGN- 
TV and WBKB in Chicago, and an audi- 
ence measurement presentation by the A. 
C. Nielsen market research agency in 
Chicago. 

Some of the subjects discussed were: 
setting up a TV news operation and mak- 
ing it pay; selecting the most effective 
methods of presenting TV news; producing 
special TV news programs such as weather, 
sports and special events; interpreting the 
laws that apply to TV news, and meeting 
the union problems of local newsreel pro- 
duction and remote telecasts. 

The RTNDA and Medill will also spon- 
sor a national radio news seminar later. 


lowa ‘J' School Moves Into 
New $525,000 Structure 


The School of Journalism at the State 
University of Iowa has moved into a new 
$525,000 brick, glass and poured concrete 
building, its third home on campus since 
the school was established in 1924. 

The building comprises unit one of a 
projected three-unit Communications Cen- 
ter. Additional units, to be built eventually 
to the rear of the present unit, will house 
radio and television facilities, printing serv- 
ice, audio-visual instruction, information 
service and other areas of the mass media. 
Including the two year old University li- 
brary, which stands across the street from 
unit one, this complete group will com- 
prise the Communications Center. 

The first floor of the new building con- 
tains a lobby, typing laboratory, typo- 
graphy laboratory, the University depart- 
ment of publications and offices of the 
editorial sequence of the School of 
Journalism. 

On the second floor are the School of 
Journalism administrative offices, a refer- 
ence library, lounge, conference room, 
faculty offices and the offices of three stu- 
dent publications. 

Radio and television news and teaching 
facilities occupy the third floor, along with 
advertising layout offices, a complete 
photography laboratory, a newspaper pro- 
duction laboratory and faculty offices. 


Eight Texas Journalism Schools 
Join in Internship Program 


Eight Texas journalism schools and de- 
partments are participating this year in 
the sixth Texas Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion internship program. They are those 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, Baylor University, North 
Texas State College, Southern Methodist 
University, Texas Christian University, 
Texas State College for Women, the Uni- 
versity of Houston and the University of 
Texas. 

More than 30 students will serve 10- 
week internships on Texas dailies under 
the program this year. Ward C. Mayborn, 
publisher of the Sherman Democrat, is 
chairman of the cooperating newspapermen 
and Prof. Paul J. Thompson, director of 
the University of Texas School of Journal- 
ism, is chairman of the teacher group. 
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FCC Grants Permit to Missouri 
For $1,000,000 TV Station 


A construction permit to build a com- 
mercial television station on VHF channel 
8 has been granted the University of 
Missouri. Target date for the new station 
is September 1, 1953. 

Dr. Edward C. Lambert of the School 
of Journalism faculty has been named as- 
sistant to the president in charge of tele- 
vision development and operation. He will 
also serve as TV program director. The 
appointment carries a promotion from as- 
sociate professor to professor. Dr. Lambert, 
who has headed the School of Journalism’s 
radio sequence since its inception in 1947, 
received his Ph.D. degree from Missouri 
in 1952, following more than three years of 
study in the educational television field in 
connection with his dissertation. 

Extensive planning is underway to util- 
ize the new million-dollar TV station as 
a laboratory for the school’s professional 
coursework, according to Dean Earl F. 
English. Radio offerings will be revised to 
incorporate training in the new medium 
and new courses will be developed in the 
fields of law, news and special events, ad- 
vertising, sales and commercial production. 
Plans also call for the addition of a strong 
graduate television curriculum. 


Charnley to Attend IPI 
General Assembly in London 


Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism was scheduled to attend the general 
assembly of the International Press In- 
stitute in London May 13-15, as an as- 
sociate member of the organization. Pro- 
fessor Charnley has been a Fulbright lec- 
turer in the University of Florence, Italy, 
and will return to the Minnesota campus 
in September. 


MacDougall Wins Sigma Delta Chi 
Research in Journalism Award 


Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, professor of 
journalism at Northwestern University, 
has been named winner of the 1952 Sigma 
Delta Chi award for distinguished service 
in the field of research in journalism. The 
award was made for his book, Understand- 
ing Public Opinion. 
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New Campus Radio Station 
Opens at Utah State College 


Expansion of journalism facilities at 
Utah State Agricultural College has been 
marked this year by the opening of a new 
campus radio station and the housing of 
student publications in new quarters. 

Station KVSC-FM began broadcasting 
March 16, with a 30-mile range of cover- 
age. It is the only FM station in the area. 
With a faculty adviser, the station is en- 
tirely student-operated and broadcasts an 
average of six hours a day, five days a 
week. 

The student newspaper, quarterly maga- 
zine and yearbook have offices in the new 
$1,250,000 student union building, which 
was dedicated in April. 

Utah State has recently received a Sigma 
Delta Chi charter. 


Fulbright Memorial Library 
Established at Arkansas 


Friends of Mrs. Roberta W. Fulbright, 
late publisher of the Northwest Arkansas 
Times, have established a memorial li- 
brary in her name in the Department of 
Journalism, University of Arkansas. 

Mrs. Fulbright, who died in January, 
was the mother of Senator Fulbright. She 
took a deep interest in the department and 
three years ago established a $300 annual 
scholarship for an outstanding senior jour- 
nalism student. 

Thus far, more than $600 and some 
250 volumes have contributed to the mem- 
orial library. 


Baskette Awarded Fulbright; 
To Replace Wolseley in India 


Prof. Floyd Baskette of the College of 
Journalism, University of Colorado, has 
been awarded a Fulbright grant for next 
year. He will become director of the new 
Department of Journalism at Hislop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, India, for 1953-54, replacing 
Prof. Roland Wolseley. 

Professor Baskette’s classes during his 
absence will be handled by Maurice Frink, 
who has been a part-time instructor at 
Colorado for the past two years. 

Professor Wolseley is returning to Syra- 
cuse University after a year and a half 
at Hislop. 
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S.M.U. and Dallas Press Club 


Inaugurate Southwest Forum 


The first annual Southwest Journalism 
Forum was held on the Southern Metho- 
dist University campus April 30-May 2. 
The Press Club of Dallas and the Uni- 
versity are co-sponsors. The forum is to 
be financed each year, at a cost for $2,500 
to $3,000, by proceeds from the Press 
Club’s annual gridiron dinner. 


The forum is designed for two purposes: 
To help journalism students choose their 
special fields, and to give working profes- 
sionals a refresher course in their respec- 
tive specialities. 

Program speakers included Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution; 
Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science 
Monitor; James Reston, New York Times; 
Inez Robb, International News Service; 
Richard Rovere, contributing editor for 
Harper's and the New Yorker; Walter 
Beach, president of the International 
Council of Industrial Editors, and Leif 
Erickson, Associated Press correspondent. 

Medallions for distinguished service in 
journalism were awarded to McGill, Res- 
ton, Rovere, Clifton Utley of NBC, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow of CBS, the Monitor and 
to Humble Way, industrial publication of 
the Humble Oil company. 


Two New Courses of Study 
Opened at University of Utah 


Courses of study leading to a certificate 
of industrial journalism and a master’s 
degree in industrial journalism are now 
available at the University of Utah. 

The M.S. degree is available to graduate 
students who complete requirements in 
business administration and seven specified 
courses in the Department of Journalism. 
A thesis is required. Starting next fall, the 
journalism courses will be offered as night 
extension classes for resident credit. Thus, 
it will be possible for a person employed 
during the day to enter these classes and 
complete the work for the M.S. degree in 
two years. 

The certificate of industrial journalism 
will be available to B.A. degree students 
in business, commercial art, engineering 
or pharmacy who complete 12 specified 
journalism courses. 


Greek Journalists Honor Olson 
By Establishing Annual Award 


The Union of Greek Journalists has es- 
tablished an annual Olson Award in honor 
of Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The cash award, which will pay for 
travel expenses and a year’s study in an 
American journalism school, will go an- 
nually to the Greek newspaperman who 
“does the most to promote Greek-Ameri- 
can friendship through the press.” 

Dean Olson has returned to North- 
western after three months of lecturing to 
and conferring with Greek newspapermen 
on modern journalistic techniques. His 
tour was sponsored by the United States 
embassy and the Union of Greek Jour- 
nalists. 


Journalism at lowa State 
Gets Five New Scholarships 


Five new scholarships have been made 
available to journalism students at Iowa 
State College. 


A $500 scholarship for advanced study 
of television was established by Joseph J. 
Weed, president of Weed and Company of 
New York City, radio and television repre- 
sentatives. Applicants are expected to have 
demonstrated interest and ability in tele- 
vision. 

Theta Sigma Phi and Sigma Delta Chi 
chapters are offering four $150 scholar- 
ships annually for beginning students in 
technical journalism. The money is derived 
from the quarterly humor magazine, Green 
Gander, published jointly by the two 
chapters. 


T.C.U. Journalism Department 
Moves Into New Quarters 


For the first time in its quarter-century 
of existence, the Department of Journal- 
ism at Texas Christian University is oc- 
cupying its own building. 

Removal from the basement of the men’s 
dormitory took place February 1. A read- 
ing room has been opened in the wooden 
journalism structure, which also houses 
the photo lab, yearbook and newspaper 
staff offices and other facilities. The move 
doubled space occupied by the department. 
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Students from 13 ‘J' Schools 
Edit Christian Advocate 


The practice of brief, on-the-job train- 
ing for journalism students was carried 
to the religious publications field this 
spring when 14 students, chosen from 13 
journalism schools throughout the country, 
edited an issue of the Christian Advocate, 
the Methodist church’s news magazine, in 
Chicago during the week of April 14-21. 

“We need more qualified religious jour- 
nalists in today’s world,” said Dr. T. Otto 
Nall, Advocate editor. 

During their tour of duty the students 
attended lectures and seminars featuring 
well-known figures in both metropolitan 
and religious journalism. 

Schools and departments of journalism 
represented by the students were those at 
Boston, Bowling Green, Denver, Minneso- 
ta, Missouri, Nebraska, Northwestern, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Southern Methodist, Syra- 
cuse and Texas Christian Universities, and 
Florida Southern and Oklahoma A. and M. 
Colleges. 


NOTES 


Baylor University—The Department of 
Journalism observed the twenty-fifth an- 


niversary of its founding this year at a 
reception honoring alumni. Price Daniel, 
new United States senator from Texas, is 
one of the outstanding graduates. 

Four courses are now being offered in 
connection with Baylor’s expanded facili- 
ties in photography. Advanced students 
are specializing in color work. 

Indiana _ University—Plans are being 
completed for the remodeling and en- 
largement of a building which will house 
the Department of Journalism, the print- 
ing and duplicating plants and the publica- 
tions division. It is expected that the stone 
structure will be ready for occupancy in 
about a year. 

Having added a Photon sequence camera 
to its equipment, the Department of Jour- 
nalism has been experimenting with se- 
quence photography without supplemental 
light at basketball games, under the direc- 
tion of James L. Mahler, instructor in 
photography. 

University of Ilowa—A new summer 
short course in mechanics will be held by 
the School of Journalism July 24-25 at the 
Iowa Lakeside Laboratory on Lake Oko- 
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boji. The workshop will accommodate 
northwest Iowa newspaper men and back 
shop employees who were unable to attend 
the February mechanical conference at 
the University. 

Prof. Walter Steigleman, head of the 
editorial journalism sequence, recently 
spent two weeks at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama, working on a special pro- 
ject in mass communications research for 
the Air Force. 


University of Miami—A new photo 
center will be in operation by the fall 
semester of 1953. The photo center will 
bring under one roof the servicing of all 
photography for student publications and 
public information activities and will pro- 
vide facilities for the Department of Jour- 
nalism’s photography courses. 

The first Florida chapter of Theta Sigma 
Phi, national journalistic fraternity for 
women, was installed at Miami in April. 
Faculty adviser is Prof. Norman R. 
Buchan. 


University of Michigan—Circulation of 
the Department of Journalism’s experi- 
mental newspaper, the Michigan Journalist, 
was increased by 1,700 copies in March 
with the addition of 1,300 alumni and 400 
high school publications advisers to the 
mailing list. The addition increased circula- 
tion of the 26-year-old newspaper to 4,500. 


University of Minnesota—Dr. Robert L. 
Jones, director of the School of Journal- 
ism’s research division, is scheduled to 
spend the summer as consultant on psy- 
chological warfare and strategic intelli- 
gence research planning at the Human 
Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. Dr. Jones formerly 
was acting director of the Strategic In- 
telligence Research Directorate at Maxwell. 

Graduate School research fund grants 
have been made to Prof. Raymond B. 
Nixon, for continued study of newspaper 
consolidation trends, and to Leslie Beldo, 
research associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism’s research division, for a study of 
patterns of media use by youths. 

Miss Catherine Richardson has been ap- 
pointed as School of Journalism librarian, 
succeeding Mrs. Edith Hefley. 

Alexander G. Park, assistant professor, 
has completed the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree in the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University, and will receive his 
degree in June. 
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University of New Mexico—The $4,000 
Ernie Pyle memorial gift from the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers to the Department of 
Journalism, University of New Mexico, an- 
nounced in January, will be used for the 
purchase of books. 

Presented in Pyle’s name, the fund is 
designed “to further the training of jour- 
nalism students at the University of New 
Mexico.” It represents an accumulation of 
royalties from the famous columnist’s 
books. Pyle’s home was in Albuquerque. 


University of North Dakota—At a spe- 
cial ceremony during the North Dakota 
Press Association meeting in Bismarck 
April 9, the Department of Journalism 
was presented with a collection of rare 
books on the typographic arts. The pre- 
sentation was made by Frank P. Leslie, 
president of the John Leslie Paper compa- 
ny, Minneapolis, “in recognition of the 
continuing and beneficial cooperation be- 
tween the Department of Journalism and 
North Dakota’s newspapermen.” 

The site from which the New York 
Herald’s scoop on the Custer massacre was 
transmitted was marked at a Sigma Delta 
Chi ceremony in Bismarck April 10. The 
story was sent by Col. Clement A. Louns- 
berry, founder of North Dakota’s first 
newspaper, the Bismarck Tribune, to the 
Herald on June 5, 1876. The story ran 
50,000 words, took 22 hours to transmit 
and cost the paper $3,000 in tolls. Alvin 
E. Austin, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, presided at the ceremony. 


Rutgers University—Use of the main 
news laboratory was resumed in January 
after repairs of damages caused by a fire 
December 6. The New Brunswick Daily 
Home News made space available for lab- 
oratory instruction during the repair period. 

A newspaper room will be one of the 
features of the new $4,000,000 Rutgers Uni- 
versity library, ground for which will be 
broken in June. The room will be a re- 
source center for all library records dealing 
with the press of New Jersey and the 
nation. 

Advertising majors in the School of 
journalism are now eligible to compete 
for annual awards recently established by 
the Interstate Advertising Managers As- 
sociation, representing newspapers in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Dela- 
ware. 
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Syracuse University—Charles H. Bern- 
hardt, instructor in graphic arts in the 
School of Journalism, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Advertising 
Manager’s Bureau of the New York State 
Dailies. 


University of Tennessee—A special de- 
gree for journalism graduates, the bachelor 
of science in journalism, has been establish- 
ed. It will be awarded to students who 
complete 197 quarter hours in the news- 
editorial, advertising-management or radio- 
television sequences. 


University of Texas—New composing 
room equipment for the printing of the 
Daily Texan, student newspaper, is being 
purchased for installation in the new jour- 
nalism building at the University of Texas. 
It is estimated the equipment will cost 
$80,000. 

All steps in production of the news- 
paper short of stereotyping will be done 
in the new building. The stereo foundry, 
tubular press and mailing room will be 
housed in another building two blocks 
away. Page mats will be carried from one 
building to the other. 


Texas’ $635,000 journalism building was 
dedicated last fall. 


University of Utah—Quintus C. Wilson, 
Journalism Department chairman, will re- 
ceive his Ph.D. degree in history and jour- 
nalism from the University of Minnesota 
in June. His thesis deals with the political 
and social effects of the editorship of 
Joseph A. Wheelock, pioneer Minnesota 
newspaperman who founded the St. Paul 
Press in 1861 and who served as editor 
of the Pioneer Press until 1906. 


University of Washington—Flying his 
own light plane, Seattle to New York and 


return, Cornelius Root, laboratories di- 
rector in the School of Communication, 
crowded visits to New York photography 
centers and to the Kent State photography 
short course into the spring vacation 
period. He was accompanied by two 
students. 


University of Wisconsin—Prof. Scott M. 
Cutlip has received a grant from the uni- 
versity research committee to study the 
effect of teletypesetter wire reports on 
editorial practices and content of small 
daily newspapers. He will work on the 
project this summer. 





Balance on hand, January 1, 


38—1951 
1—1951 
10—1951 
363—1952 
20—1952 
1—1952 
S5—1952 
4—1952 
16—1952 
183—1953 
4—1953 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1952 
RECEIPTS 

od SOLE I ee ee ee ee 

Regular dues @ $7.50 

Associate dues @ $3.50 

“Special” dues @ $3.50 

Regular dues @ $7.50 

Regular dues @ $4.00 

Regular dues @ $3.50* 

Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 

Senior Associate dues @ $4.00 

Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 

Regular dues @ $7.50 

Senior Associate dues @ 


$2,879.84 


9—1953 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
1—-Mailing List sold @ $10.00 
2—Mailing Lists sold @ $6.00 
70—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1952 
24—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1953 
Placement Bureau 1% fee collected (for placements made in 1951 
and 1952) 
Convention: 
191—Registration fees @ $3.00 $573.00 
1—Make-good check from 1951 convention.... 13.25 
Miscellaneous receipts from 1952 convention 29.00 
Miscellaneous: 
1—“Drop Penalty” fee @ $5.00 
AASDI contribution to office support, 1951. . 
AASDI contribution to office support, 1952. . 
Reimbursement for Exchange 


6,131.38 
$9,011.22 


Total Receipts 
Total Cash Available 
EXPENDITURES 
ey SE OD Oa cnt eerneccetrccsonnsentenees $ 40.24 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic Assistance 
Bank Charge 
Telephone and Telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention expenses 
Honorarium: QUARTERLY Editor, 1952............ $300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1952.............-. 240.00 
Fidelity Bond 
Miscellaneous 
Placement Bureau: 
Printing 
Postage 
Honorarium (Director), 1952 $100.00 
Y%2 gross income for 1952.... 287.00 





5,204.00 


$3,807.22 


*Adjustment made. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1952 
RECEIPTS 
que a Band, Beene 6, BOSS... ns cccccvecscsescsecseees $1,297.17 
BP + BONG Ge BH BO, BOSD, nn ric ccccccecccrsccnrssesies 
Saturday Evening Post, book royalties............0..eeeeeeees 


Total Receipts 2,083.07 


Total Cash Available $3,380.24 


Postage 

Printing 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

American Council on Education dues, 1952 

Honoraria: QUARTERLY editor, 1952 $300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer, 150.00 450.00 


Investment for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY* 
American Council on Education for Journalism pledge, 1952..... 500.00 
Association for Education in Journalism, support of 
central office, 1951 
306.63 





Total Expenditures 1,912.11 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1952............ccccccece $1,468.13 


*Total invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Association of Lawrence, Kansas, as of 
December 31, 1952, including principal and all interest earned $ 987.64 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Financial Report for 1952 
RECEIPTS 
ee OUEIOR TRO IIR ooo kk vo as 0 noe e co diea wa ecsen ns code cawawent $280.00 
eI I 69) oa chides 9510's ora sa ew alee io Real vlb bl ol Sala SSI a pale 268.63 


CT ETE TT COPTER ETRE CTT PEE T EEE. $548.63 
EXPENDITURES 

To S. D. State College Central Mail, Postage 
To Register Pub. Co., Brookings, S. D., printing stationery 
To A. Carlisle Co., Reno, Nev., Printing Certificates 
To A. L. Higginbotham, Reno, Nev., Printing and Expense for 

ASJSA Bulletin 160.00 
To Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass., Lettering certificates 30.60 
A. L. Higginbotham, Reno, Nev., Telegrams and other convention expenses.... 27.50 


Se NE 5555.5 cate se Aaindnds ar eeeaemewketpeerulriecaiene $288.92 
I ID x. 655 5 -w doi OSD cu Goatees ca pica wi okewenbiheoes $259.71 
PAID-UP AEJ MEMBERSHIP 
At the Close of Business on December 3! of Each Year 


(Before 1951, figures are for American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1952 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand December 31, 1951 $1,081.63 
AEJ subscriptions 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASD3J appropriation 
Single copy sales 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Miscellaneous 


Gross Receipts $7,094.72 


Printing and Mailing 
Postage 
Reprints 


Honoraria and commissions to Business Managers 

Honoraria to Assistant Editors : 

Back copies 

Copyright fees .......cccccccccccccccccccccececcescssevcees 
Refunds 

Long distance calls 

Bank charges—checks returned 

Freight and express 

Promotion 

NE 5 op o.o's asic wach ee rise 69 Hal Wo Shai aah nlaaie 
Clerical and art work 


Total Expenditures 


$7,139.09 
Net Loss 


44.37 
$1,037.26 


AEJ Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1952 
Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1951 $ 638.00 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 
37 — 1951 Regular dues collected in 1952 @ $7.50 
1 — 1951 Associate dues collected in 1952 @ $3.50 
10 — 1951 “Special” dues collected in 1952 @ $3.50 
361 — 1952 Regular dues collected in 1952 @ $7.50 
20 — 1952 Regular dues collected in 1952 @ $4.00 
4 — 1952 Senior Associate dues collected in 1952 @ $7.50 
4 — 1952 Senior Associate dues collected in 1952 @ $4.00 
16 — 1952 Junior Associate dues collected in 1952 @ $3.50 
183 — 1953 Regular dues collected in 1952 @ $7.50 
4 — 1953 Senior Associate dues collected in 1952 @ $7.50 : 
9 — 1953 Junior Associate dues collected in 1952 @ $3.50 ‘ 2,479.00 





$3,117.00 
2,346.50 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1952... $ 770.50 





Announcing 








EDITING THE COMPANY PUBLICATION 


By Garth Bentley, Editor of ‘‘The Seng Book’”’ 


Formerly President, International Council of 


Industrial Editors 


A comprehensive manual of ideas and methods that will be a 
standard reference work for all industrial editors. In this 
successor to his ‘‘ How To Edit An Employee Publication,’’ 
Mr. Bentley has widened his scope to cover publications di- 
rected toward consumers and distributors as well as those 
designed for employees. Dealing with the whole range of 
problems confronting the industrial editor, the book discusses 
content of the company publication, how the material is 
gathered, problems of format, writing editorials, headlines, 
illustrations, as well as production and distribution. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or from 


49 £. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New york 16, N. Y. 
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STORY OF THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, SPOKANE, WASH 


news for 
an empire 


By RALPH E. DYAR 


Growing from a hand-set, hand-printed weekly 
founded in 1883, The Spokesman-Review now 
stands as the voice of the Inland Empire. This 
biography of a great newspaper relates stories 
of both people and events included in its span 
ond offers a ” ... lively chronicle . . . one 
of the best short summaries of the Pacific 
Northwest history on record.’’—Richard L. Nevu- 
berger in The New York Times. 

“The book, soundly documented, is a welcome 
addition to newspaper history.”—Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune. 


$5 at leading bookstores Wie: 
The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 








Read What Reviewers Say 
About These Two Texts 





Two elements mark Dr. Curtis MacDougall’s 
latest contribution to the opinion side of news- 
papering: clarity and insight in 
discussing a difficult subject. 


This is not a book that buries UNDERSTANDING 
Caesar. Neither does it unduly PUBLIC OPINION 


praise him. The press is treated 
objectively. by 

Witness this fact in Dr. Mac- * 
Dougall’s appraisal of how Curtis D. MacDougall 
newspaper policy is formulated: Northwestern University 

; ; OS 

‘*Regardless of whether the published in 1968 
staff indoctrination has been 672 pp. $5.00 
direct or subtle, most newspa- 
pers are put together by underlings with ‘what 
will please the old man?’ uppermost in mind. 


‘* What pleases the ‘‘old man,’’—particularly 
the very successful ‘‘old man’’—is keen judg- 
ment of public opinion in the area the news- 
paper circulates. 








He sets out to explain 
how all this is done ? Dae ; : 
Besides providing the writer with 
sound technical advice on the gathering 


And he succeeds. 


from The Publisher’s 


= of facts and their interesting presenta- 
Auailiary 


tion, the author stimulates the reader 
with countless ideas for feature articles. 








Steigleman, formerly an associate pro- 





fessor of journalism at 


WRITING THE Indiana University, 
FEATURE ARTICLE writes with a witty, hu- 


morous style which in it- 
by self seems to provide a 
Walter A. Steigleman model for the aspiring 
State University of Iowa feature writer. His major 
published in 1950 theme is that writing is 

435 pp. $4.50 not a matter of rules. 


from The Call Bulletin, San Francisco, 
California. 








Lhe Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 














Directory for 1953. 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Earl English, Missouri; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, George E. Simmons, Tulane; 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXBCUTIVE COMMITTEE, J. Edward Gerald, Minne- 
sota, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Kenneth .R. Marvin, lowa State, Charles E. Swanson (chairman), Jilinois, David M. 
White, Boston, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Lowisiana State (terms expire 1954); Frank L. 
Mott, Missouri, Ralph O..Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, Clifford 
PF. Weigle, Stanford (terms expire 1956); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 
COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—. Heath, Jowa State College (term expires 1953); Donald 
Brown, lilinois, Baskett Mosse (chairman), Northwestern, Paul Wagner, Ohio State 
(terms expire 1954); Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado (terms ex- 
pire 1955). NARTB MemBers—Edward Breen,.KVFD, Fort oy la. (term expires 
1954); Wilton Cobb, WMAZ, Macon, Ga. (term expires 1952); Sig. Mickelson, CBS-TV, 
New York (term expires 1954); Robert K. Richards (secretary), NARTB. (term expires 
1953); Hugh B. Terry, KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term expires 1954). RTNDA MEMBER— 
Tom Eaton, WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (term expires 1953). 


COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS: 

Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
PRESIDENT, Burton Marvin, Kansas; VICE-PRESIDENT, Wesley Maurer, Michigan; SRCRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 

INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
“Universities: Alabama, Boston, California; Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, ‘[exas, Tulane, Washington, Washing- 
ton. and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

PresipenT, Alvin E. Austin, North. Dakota; VICE-PRESWENT, Quintus C, Wilson, Utah; 
deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Phillips, South Dakota State. INSTITUTIONS REP- 
RESENTED: Universities—Alabama, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Butler, Creighton, Du- 
quesne, Lincoln, Loyola of the South, Maine, Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wyoming; State Colleges—Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma 
A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, Texas A. & M., Texas Technological. 





American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MBMBERS—Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, Kenneth E, Olson, Northwestern 
(terms expire 1953); Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S. Siebert (secretary-treasurer), 
illinois, Gordon Sabine, Oregon {terms expire 1954); Burton W. Marvin, Kansas (ex 
Officio as president of AASDJ). PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Clinton Loomis, 
NEA; Edward Lindsay (president), ASNE; Robert K. Richards, NARTB; Louis Spilman 
(vice-president), SNPA; Joyce Swan, ANPA; L. M. White, IDPA. 
ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EpucaTorR MEMBERS—EFarl! English, Missouri, Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio 
State (terms expife 1953); C. H. Sandagé, Illinois (term expires 1954); Clifford Weigle, 
Stanford (term expires 1955). PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, 
Hartford Courant; Douglas Cornette, Louisville Courier-Journal; N. R. Howard, Cleve- 
land News. 








COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING 
by HOWARD B. TAYLOR, Copy Editor, the Chicago Tribune, Professorial Lec- 


turer in Journalism, the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University; 
and JACOB SCHER, Assistant Professor in the Medill School of Journalism, 
formerly of the staff of the Chicago Sun Times 


Based On the experience of the authors in newspaper offices, this book 

“shows concrete examples of (1) how copy is edited; (2) how a news 
editor puts the news together; (3) how the make-up editor plans the 
day’s newspaper. Contains nearly 150 illustrations of page make-up, 
newspaper dummies, and problems of dummying pages. Explains differ- 
ent styles of writing . . . shows the same stories as they appeared in five 
daily papers for the same day. 


386 Pages ® 6" 29° * Published 1951 


MAKERS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


by KENNETH STEWART, University of Michigan, and 
JOHN TEBBEL, New York University 


This new book presents a series of personalized biographies of the men 
who have shaped the history of American Journalism— integrated into a 
narrative picture of the rise of the American press. Some of the material 
is based on personal interviews. Several chapters treat radio and TV as 
news media. 


550 pages . 55%” x 8H" . Published 1952 


“EXPLORING JOURNALISM (Second Edition) 


by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University, and 
LAURENCE R, CAMPBELL, University of Oregon 


© Covers social, technical, and vocational aspects of the modern mass 
media of communication—newspaper, magazine and radio jour- 
nalism. 

® This Revision covers more magazine, radio, press association materials, 
business papers and house organs. Contains more thorough chap- 
ters on specialized press and radio. 

®@ Includes Report of the Freedom of The Press Commission, and late 
statistics from the Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. 


620 pages e Sa" x BY" ° Published 1949 


e e 
For approval copies unite 
ad PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.6. 














